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the South Seas, North and South Pacific Oceans, China, &c. performed 
under the command and agency of the author ; also information relating to 
important late discoveries ; between the years 1792 and i832, together with 
the Report of ,the first American Exploring Expedition, patronized by the 
United States Government, in the Brigs Seraph aud Annawan, to the 


Southern Hemisphere. By Edmund Fanning. 1 vol. large 8vo. with 
plates. London: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 1834. 


We have done, and are determined to continue to do, justice to the 
high spirit of enterprise which now characterizes the rising States 
of North America. Scarcely have we concluded a most interesting 
and important voyage with that bold, intrepid, and truly religious 
hero, Captain Morell, an American officer who undertook extensive 
voyages on his own account, than we find ourselves invited by a 
countryman of his to quite as engaging a narrative, as that by 
which our readers, we have no doubt, were delighted, some months 
ago, from the pen of the captain alluded to. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more attractive than a work such as that now before us ; it is of 
a piece with the voyages of Morrell, and in both cases we have ex- 
amples of the glorious results which political freedom in any country 
is capable of producing in its influence on humanity. Here we 
have the most gratifying combinations of heroism and intellectual 
power, enterprize and judgment, ambition rendering itself useful by 
submitting to the dictates of philanthropy. Long may the Ame- 
ricans be devoted to such a system. 

After a brief but interesting account of his Family, Mr. Fanning 
enters into some particulars respecting the history of his own life. 
It turns out that, by a combination of unfortunate circumstances, 
his education was somewhat limited, and this effect was partly to 
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be attributed to the early period at which he went to sea. Aft 
fourteen years of age he commenced as a cabin boy, and in the 
years 1792 and 1793 we find him performing his first voyage to the 
South Seas. It is not necessary that we should pursue the details 
of the life so minutely as he has very properly supplied it, and it 
will be our course, therefore, to select from his pages the contents, 
which appear to us, to offer the materials of the greatest interest. 

{t would appear from the author’s account of a visit which he 
paid to the Falkland Islands, in 1797, that the rude state in which 
he found them was very little different from that which is attri- 
buted to them at the present day. At all events, the habits of the 
animals of every kind which frequent the island seem not to have 
encountered the slightest limitation from the encroachments of 
man. Weallude particularly to the fact, that the rookery of birds 
described by Mr. Fanning as having been maintained in 1797, 
we have seen recently noticed ‘as still subsisting in all its pristine 
vigour. We do not for a moment suggest that the permanence of 
the rookery should be disturbed; all we mean to say is, that its 
existence 1s a proof of the little disposition there must be in men 
to settle in these islands, and in sucha point of view, the fact is 
worth mentioning. The description of this very singular rendez- 
vous differs in nothing from that recently given by Captain Morrell, 
and which we copied from his work, save only that Mr. Fanning 
seems to have made better use of his visit than most of his succes- 
sors, particularly in the article of eggs, and these he was able to 
cure in such a way as to make them last for nine months. 

Mr. Fanning gives a very striking description of the difficulties 
which the ship encountered in her attempt to reach the shore of 
Massafuero Island. It required heroic exertions to succeed in the 
dangerous enterprize, but as the crew was gallant, and the master 
firm, a signal triumph followed their efforts. Here they obtained 
a large cargo of fur seals. During their residence on this island 
they killed goats and birds in abundance for food, and had the good 
luck to discover fresh water on it. Massafuero, it appears, is a 
station where an almost incredible number of skins and also of 
goats are shipped for China. Sailing still in a westerly direction, 
about latitude 9° south, they came up with Hood’s Island, before 
arriving at which they met with immense shoals of sperm whales. 
The same evening the ship was im sight of the island of St. Pedrie, 
where the people are said to be the handsomest of all the islanders 
of the Pacific; she then coasted along the northern side of an 
island ealled La Domineaque, which presented, says Mr. Fanning, 
a most enchanting prospect by its green foliage. Some of the 
natives in canoes quickly came to the ship’s side, and made a barter 
of cocoa nuts for pieces of iron hoop. The vessel next proceeded 
to the western side of this island, where they were accosted by the 
other natives, but the visitors, not satisfied with their reception, 
sailed to another and more distant village in the same island. As 
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soon as the ship was seen by the natives of this latter place, they 
proceeded in canoes in large numbers, but refused to go alongside. 
The carriage guns was the cause of their alarm, and Mr. Fanning 
immediately ordered these guns to be removed. It is very re- 
markable that they, as well as all other savages, have the strongest 
possible preference for iron in any shape, especially iron hoop. From 
this island Mr. Fanning directed his course to a neighbouring one, 
La Christiana, with his visit to which some extraordinary parti- 
culars are associated. 

It appears, that as soon as the ship made her appearance in sight 
of the natives, canoes came out in vast numbers: the natives, how- 
ever, offered only cocoa nuts, fruit, and small fish. The Americans 
asked for hogs, but none were to be got. At last, two islanders 
who seemed to be chiefs came alongside in a canoe, and pledged 
themselves, that if the ship would go into their harbour she should 
have plenty of hogs and every thing else she required. The canoe 
in which the chiefs appeared was a double one, and had on its bows 
four human sculls, which they offered to barter with American com- 
modities. The latter declined the article, and as the weather be- 
came unfavourable, all the canoes had retired to the island. But 
in the course of a short time, just on the lighting up of a rain-squall, 
the Americans saw to their astonishment, a boat coming from the 
harbour towards them, with only two passengers. Who those pas- 
sengers were and their errand Mr. Fanning must be left to describe. 


‘“‘ As their small canoe came along side, we were greatly astonished to 
hear one of the persons exclaim in our mother tongue, ‘‘Sir, I am an En- 
glishman, and now call upon, as I have come to you, to preserve my life.” 
Words cannot express my surprise at this moment, on hearing so unex- 
pected a claim. The stranger was instantly assisted in getting up the 
gangway, and no sooner had attained the deck, than observing, ‘“‘I ama 
missionary,” he sank into a seat provided for him on the quarter-deck, 
and bowed his head for a few minutes, in this position returning thanks 
to that Heavenly Being who protects even the sparrow; meanwhile, re- 
gardless of those around, he seemed only anxious to acknowledge his 
Creator’s kindness in thus once more giving him freedom. After receiv- 
ing the assurance of being among Christian friends, and becoming a little 
more composed, he arose, and proceeded to give an account of past trans- 
actions on the island. 

‘Thank Heaven! sir,” I answered to one of his inquiries, “ you are 
safe.”’ He then stated himself to be the Rev. William Pascoe Crook, whom 
the Missionary Society in London had sent out to these islands, where he 
had been landed some months past, from the missionary ship Duff, Cap- 
tain Wilson; that the recent, as well as the present disposition of the na- 
tives towards him, had kept his mind in a continued state of uneasiness 
for weeks past; that in two instances of narrow escape, he owed the pre- 
servation of his life, under God’s blessing, to his friend, the native chief 
who had accompanied him on board, and whom he at this time intro- 
duced, adding the wish to remain with the ship until he could be landed 
in some place of safety. In reply I observed, that the mabacter he bore 
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was a suffictent recommendation to insure for himself all the comforts and 
accommodation our ship could afford, and that he was at liberty to con- 
sider her as his home, and make use of the cabin as freely and equally 
with myself, until we should arrive at New York again. 

After introducing Mr. Crook to the officers, and requesting their parti- 
cular attention in his behalf, together with his friend the chief, he was 
led below, into the cabin, where, upon being seated, my limited wardrobe 
was spread before him, with a request that he would select for himself. 
Mr. Crook was at this time dressed in the native garb of the island, 
having only the maro on (a piece of cloth manufactured by the natives, 
which wound around the middle of the body, and one end passing down 
in front, is tucked up at the back, under the part which goes round the 
body): the remaining portion of his person, from being continually ex- 
posed to the sun, had become tanned, nearly as brown as the chiefs them- 
selves were; and this mode of dress he had been under the necessity of 
submitting to for months past. At his request, (he thinking it would not be 
judicious to choose out or accept any portions of dress so long as his friend 
the chief remained on board) the selection of garments was left until the 
chief should go on shore. At the same time, Mr. Crook stated, that he 
felt very anxious to communicate to me, some information respecting the 
state of the island, which would have a reference to the government of 
my future proceedings? as he conceived, from the knowledge he pos- 
sessed, that the utmost danger awaited us, if we should work into the 
harbour, as was at present our intention. Upon learning this, the officer 
in command on deck received immediate orders not to proceed any farther 
in endeavouring to work the ship into the chops of the harbour.”— 
pp. 131—133. 


The reverend gentleman then proceeded to recount the history of 
his visit to the island. A few months after he had landed on it 
from the Duff, another vessel anchored there: this ship had an 
Italian renegado on board ; he deserted the ship, concealed himself 
in the island, and succeeded in baffling all attempts at discovering 
him ; he was left ultimately on the island. ‘This was a wily fellow, 
who had brought from the ship a musket, some powder and balls, 
and with these contrived so to ingratiate himself with the chiefs of 
the island, as actually to be selected as an officer to take a pro- 
minent part in the direction of the place. He had already caused 
several wars between the natives and the neighbouring islands, and 
his cruelty and impolicy were opposed by Mr. Crook, and the deci- 
sion and just indignation with which he protested against the 
crimes of the Italian, drew upon him the savage resentment of the 
latter. The reverend gentleman was accordingly marked out as a 
fit object for assassination, and there is no question that he would 
have been sacrificed, but for the courage displayed by him in taking 
advantage of a squall for sailing to the ship, for whilst he risked his 
life by the dangerous experiment, in a canoe in such a state of the 
weather, he knew ! at the same time, that the islanders would not 
dare to follow him. His reception was highly creditable to Mr. 
Fanning. It seems, however, according to Mr. Crook’s account, 
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that the natives under the influence of this Italian, were bound in a 
league to destroy the American ship, to murder her men or take 


them prisoners. ‘The author relates the following anecdote in rela- 
tion to the inhabitants of this island :— 


‘“‘It had been observed, that at the time when the natives were very 
numerous around the ship, then laying off Resolution Bay, some of them 
would take fish, from four to six inches in length, just as they were caught, 
and eat them, beginning by first biting off the head, so on by a mouthful 
at a time, until the whole was eaten, or they had finished. On mentioning 
this to Mr. Crook, at the same time asking whether it was not customary 
for them to cook their fish, he replied, if the fish was large, and their pro- 
visions were plenty, they did cook, but owing to their wars, and the 
attendant famine, their sufferings for provisions, which were now ve 
scarce, had been great ; concluding this to be the case with those we had 
seen; adding, that himself had been driven to so great distress at times 
for food, as to do the same thing; this he was obliged: to do at the first, 
so soon as he had caught the fish, or it would have been taken from him ; 
and added, that while eating one of these small raw fish, he thought he 
had never tasted a sweeter meal: he said it was a fact also, that the na- 
tives, when pushed by famine, would make use of all the art they pos- 
sessed, to get one of their enemies into their hands, for the purposes of 


food, it being altogether out of his power to put a stop to so inhuman and 
horrid a custom.”—pp. 144, 145. 


Mr. Crook proved of considerable value to Mr. Fanning after- 
wards by his great knowledge of the islands, and the manners and 
language of its inhabitants. 

A very curious account of a visit to the Noogoheva Islands is 
next given, and of the ingenious stratagems employed for the 
purpose of overcoming the fears which the natives entertained of 
the strangers. In the course of his progress westwards, Mr. Fan- 
ning had the luck to discover several islands at a slight distance 
from the equator ; one group he named after himself, and to another 
he gave the title of “The Washington Islands.” We must pass 
over the events which occurred to him up to the period of his arrival 
at Canton. One of the most important of his remarks on that 
city refers to its trade, and, as (for reasons well-known to the public) 
this trade has now increased in interest we shall notice these ob- 
servations. The practice adopted at Canton in trade is of a nature 
that renders it very easy for super-cargoes to dispatch their busi- 
ness with great expedition. The super-cargo begins generally by 
hiring a factory: to this factory the chinese merchants will inva- 
riably repair with samples of such goods as they have to dispose of. 
‘‘ This factory,” continues Mr. lanning,— 

‘Contains an audience or dining hall, lodging and store rooms, together 
with accommodations for the compidore (steward) servants, cooks, and 
coolies (labourers). After the factory is obtained, a compidore is 
engaged, then a trusty servant, who speaks the stranger's language, 
and attends upon your person in your walks, to act as interpreter. 
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After this the ship must be secured with one of the Chinese hung 
merchants (i. e. upon receiving security, he agrees to pay all the duties, 
charges, &c.), of whom there are twelve, being an office answering 
to that of our collector. He grants all the chops (permits) for the cargo 
to be brought up to town, and also for the return cargo to be taken on 
board. This merchant will frequently, when making such an agreement, 


buy the bulk of the cargo, giving at prices then fixed upon, such portions 
of a return lading as may suit.” —pp.263, 264. 


The ship returned to New York, after being away one hundred 
and seventy-eight days, being the first American vessel, officered and 
manned wholly by native born citizens, that ever sailed round the 
world from the port of New York. 

In January 1800, Mr. Fanning took the command of a cor- 
vette, called Aspasia, newly built, and destined by a company of 
merchants for an exploring and sealing expedition to the South 
Seas. Having doubled Cape Horn, the ship proceeded along the 
western coast up to latitude 30°, and from that point directed her 
course across to China, Mr. Fanning arrived at Canton in a reason- 
able time, and had another opportunity of making himself ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the inhabitants. One 
of the most remarkable of the anecdotes mentioned by the author, 
collected during this visit, was the following:— 


«A circumstance tending to show the superstitious belief and attach- 
ment this people have in and for their God, Josh, took place some days 
after our cargo of sandal wood had been disposed of. On that day there 
lay at the ship’s quarter a hawpoo-boat, (the common term for a family 
boat) belonging to and on board of which was a very clever mandarin, 
from whom we had received many favours ; he was at the time lounging 
in his parlour, but came ont on the boat’s deck on my calling him, and 
then asked what I wished, ‘‘ There, sir,” said I, handing a piece of red- 
heart hickory, taken from the lot our steward was splitting up, and which 
was afterwards hewn round in imitation of merchantable sandal wood, 
‘is a cum shaw (a gift) of Josh wood for you.” ‘‘ Does it” he asked ra- 
ther doubtingly, ‘‘ have true Josh wood ?” ‘Why, you have Josh man, 
(you are a worshipper of Josh) you can ser va (know) that thing, I no can, 
not being a Josh man.” He then turned the piece over and over, weigh- 
ing it in his hands, not quite sitisfied in his mind about the purity of the 
article, after smelling it again, he still doubtingly inquired, ‘‘ Truly, does 
it have true (is it true) Josh wood?” ‘‘ You have Josh man, and must 
ser va that,” I replied. Again the close inspection, the weighing and 
smelling was renewed; yet there was no cheating him, for in a moment 
or two, shaking his head, he returned the piece, saying, ‘‘I much chin 
chin you, but truly he have no Josh wood.” ‘“ Never mind, never mind, 
Josh won’t know the difference; you keep it, and chin ching with it to 
him, (sacrifice by fire) be assured it will answer.” ‘‘ Hi yah,” (an excla- 
mation of surprise and doubt) said he, as he turned to re-enter his cabin, 
‘‘how can do that thing, and cheat Josh! suppose any man do such thing 
Josh kill he at once.” This sandal wood is kept constantly burning on 
the alters before their God, Josh, at the houses of worship: it is highly 
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impregnated with essential oil, and when burning sends forth a strong 
fragnant perfume.—pp. 310, 311. 


The author’s next voyage was on board the brig Union, which 
sailed to the South Seas and Pacific on an exploring and fishing 
excursion, and which was quite successful. To the account of this 
voyage succeeds a description of another by the brother of the 
author, Captain Henry Fanning, to the South Seas and China, in 
the ship Catherine. ‘The principal object of this vessel was to re- 
discover Crozett’s islands, which after a tedious search were found 
nearly 100 miles south of the latitude laid down in the charts. The 
party landed on the islands, being the first human beings to all 
appearance, who ever set foot on their precincts. There is little of 
interest stated in this account, but it is succeeded by a chapter 
which contains very curious, and to our seal fishing interest, ver 
important information, namely, a full detail of the habits and cha- 
racters of the chief objects of the fishery. First, with respect to 
the sea elephants, these are a set of amphibious animals, which, at 
the proper season, assemble at beaches, and lie in rows. The spot 
occupied by them is called a rookery. They are very large animals, 
whose size varies from twelve to five-and-twenty feet. In the 
male, the muzzle is terminated by a wrinkled snout, which is 
inflated when the animal becomes angry. ‘The females at the pro- 
per season, go on shore to shed their coats as the males do, and 
the former at the same bring forth their young. They never 
have more at a birth than two, and one is the average number. 
When they arrive at the beach, they are fat and plump, and each 
would then yield three barrels of oil, but they rapidly fall off, and 
at last will scarcely yield half that quantity. They are shot with 
musket balls whilst asleep, and their blubber is then boiled for che 
oil. The sea leopard is an animal of the same size, but is not 
to be found in somany climates. They herd together in rookeries. 
The sea lion is called “ hair seal,” and is very plentiful in the 
latitudes of New Holland, to the south. These are taken in the same 
way as the leopards. The fur seals are in the habit of mounting 
rocks, and forming rookeries on the dry surfaces. The author 
mentions, that in an island south of the Franklands, his men killed 
several on the ledges of rocks, nearly two hundred feet high, from the 
level of the sea. ‘The following remarks upon these may be new to 
some of the commercial houses in our metropolis, connected with 
this important braneh of our active and enterprising commerce. 


“ Over his several mates, as they lay closely huddled around him, the 
wig keeps a sharp look out; severe battles frequently take place between 
the males whenever they approach one another’s company; on the other 
hand, when the females venture to move to another place, or take to the 
water against the will of the wigs, they are immediately pursued, and by 
being bitten and shaken, driven back to the starting point; the females 
have been seen to get some rods off from the shore before their absence 
was discovered, which was no sooner done, than plunging through the 
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surf to all appearance in a great rage, the male has headed them off, 
biting and driving them back again to where the remainder of his seraglio 
were quietly looking on without daring to stir. 

“The clapmatches seldom have more thanone young ata time, although 
sometimes two; it is at this season particularly, that the wigs are very 
savage, never hesitating to fly at and attack with great spirit, any person 
who ventures to approach them. They live upon fish and marine pro- 
ductions ; stones, also have been found in their maws, as well as in those, 
of the other described animals. They migrate, and with the season 
return to the shore and herd in rookeries on the rocks, and in the gullies, 
returning to the water again when the season is over; at this time the 
animal isvery lean, so much so that the skin is become very loose about it; 
nothing more after this is seen of them until the following season, when 
they are to be observed coming up again tc the shore, exceedingly plump 
and well filled; where they retire to getso fat, is something I never 
could understand ; it is also true that they have been met at sea, shortly 
before going on shore, in large shoals swimming through the water 
toward their haunts much like a shoal of herring hogs or porpoises. In 
calm weather and a smooth sea, they have been seen floating along, 
hundreds together, and asleep, with but the nose and two of the inflippers 
sticking up out of the water, which, at a distance appears hke the trunk 
of a tree with its roots afloat; when caught thus asleep, they can easily be 
taken by the harpoon or spear, by approaching themsilently.”—pp. 356 
—358. 


The fur seals are described by Captain Cook, and other of the 
early voyagers, as ‘‘ sea bears, sea wolves,’ &e. The skins are 
treated in a very differeat way when intended for the China market 
and for the European ones. The young fur seals are eaten with 
ereat relish, being considered quite as savoury as lamb. 

. The ship Volunteer, bound from Sandy Hook, in the United 
States, to Canton, was placed in June, 1815, under the command 
of the author ; she was destined for the South Seas and Pacific, to 
fish for fur seals, and obtain sandal wood. In the course of the 
voyage, the ship went into Coquimbo, on the western side of South 
America, as she was in want of some necessaries. He went with 
his purser on shore, and saw the governor of the fort, who told him 
that every thing should be done which he required. Captain 
Fanning then returned to his ship, leaving the purser to do what 
was necessary. But the next day having reason to expect that all 
was not right with respect to his purser, he took the boat and 
landed at Coquimbo. When he arrived on shore he was arrested 
and taken to prison. Every man on board was afterwards treated 
in the same way, and a file of soldiers placed in the ship, who put 
every thing in it into disorder. ‘The authorities which happened to 
consist of those of the old government, now temporarily restored, 
entertained the notion that the ship Volunteer was an enemy, and 
visited the harbour with hostile intentions. But they found out 
their mistake and apologized. The ship’s visit to the Falkland 
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isles, and the manner in which the crews usually build tem- 
porary huts there, are graphically described by Captain Fanning. 

In continuation of the naval history of his life, the author gives 
us a series of extracts from sundry voyages to the South Seas, at 
a comparatively recent period. His first selections are from a voyage 
made in 1817, from Sandy Hook to the South Seas. The ship on 
her way stopped at Byers islands, a group near the eastern Great 
Falklands. He gives a curious plate of the encampment of sealers 
on this island. In the foreground we see part of the crew engaged 
in preparing a supper of upland geese ; some of the game is seen 
lying at the feet of two officers who lean against the rocks, and 
who appear to be in deep conversation : opposite to these we be- 
hold a seaman picking a goose, whilst’on his left another is dipping 
some loggerhead ducks in a kettle of boiling water, the better to 
enable them to pluck the animals. Others of the crew are seen 
carrying skins from the landing place ; and on the opposite beach, in 
the back ground, are some hair seal rookeries. Some hills are seen 
in the distance covered with a high grass, and over the more ele- 
vated ground is seen a flock of albatrosses. 

In July, 1819, the author sailed as supercargo of the brig Her- 
silia, but nothing occurs in his account which demands our notice. 

Towards the conclusion, Captain Fanning enters into some very 
important explanations derived altogether from his experience, and 
highly deserving the attention of our merchants. He gives some 
recommendations for doubling Cape Horn, by ships destined for 
the Pacific ocean. He says, that ships going down by the coast 
of Brazil, should not turn directly round the Cape, but should pro- 
ceed to the south still farther towards the New South Shetland 
isles, where they will soon meet with winds which will carry them 
to the latitude westward to which they are destined. Buide: the 
greater expedition with which the voyage is performed, there is 
also a very beneficial saving, in consequence of the sailors being 
exempted from the great debilitating effects on their health, by the 
very difficult and dangerous practice of doubling this Cape. 

The next point on which he gives his recommendations, is that 
of the practicability of advancing to the South Pole. The attempt, 
it is well known, has been made by British captains. Weddel, 
and still later Captain Briscoe, employed by the spirited London 
Company of Enderby, have undertaken the enterprize. But neither 
proved successful. Our author denies the truth of the commonly 
received impression, that ships for this destination should be ready, 
at some latitude from 30 to 40 deg. to sail in October or January. 
This is objectionable, for it is then that the ice first breaks, and is 
not entirely drifted away until February, so that the latter end of 
January would appear to be the best time for commencing the voy- 
age. The author recommends, as the harbour worthy of being 
selected for the vessels, the Falkland Islands; he says that they 
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should set out from that island in the latter end of February, and 
though they might still meet ice, yet, that according to Weddel’s 
experience, no ice seems to be formed beyond 60 or 70 degrees of 
latitude. Captain Fanning is persuaded that, land such as was 
never heard of in any part of the world before, may yet be disco- 
vered at the South Pole. 

Captain Fanning adds a Report of the Commander of the Ame- 
rican exploring brigs, which sailed to the South in 183I. This re- 
port speaks highly of the natives of the Arancanian Coast, and also 
of Chiloe Island. The resources of the latter, are wool, hides, rich 
furs, skins, &c.; the inhabitants are a noble race of people. 

By far the most interesting and important of the documents con- 
tained in this work, isthe Listof Discoveries which are not contained 
in our charts. As no country in the world, perhaps is more in- 
terested in a knowledge of these discoveries, we have no hesitation 
in giving the list as carefully drawn up by Captain Fanning :— 


“* Pike’s Island, latitude 26 deg. 19 min. south, longitude 105 deg. 16min. 
west, discovered in 1809. 

Ducie’s Island, latitude 24 deg. 26 min. south, longitude 124 deg. 37 min. 
west. 

Mitchill’s Group, latitude 9 deg. 18 min. south, longitude 179 deg. 45 min 
east, discovered by Captain Barrett, in the ship Independence, of 
Nantucket. This group is inhabited. 

Rocky Island, latitude 10 deg. 45 min. south, longitude 179 deg. 28 min. 
east, variation 11 deg. east, discovered by Captain Barrett, of Nan- 
tucket. 

Swain’s Island, latitude 59 deg. 30 min. south, longitude 100 deg. west, 
by calculation, discovered by Captain Swain, of Nantucket, in 1800. 
Resorted to by many seals. 

Tuck’s Island, latitude 17 deg. north, longitude 155 deg. east, Very low, 
and inhabited. 

Worth’s Islands, latitude 8 deg. 45 min. north, longitude 151 deg. 30 min. 
east, five in number. 

Tuck’s reef and sail rocks, nine in number, latitude 6 deg. 20 min. south, 
longitude 159 deg. 30 min. east. 

Rambler’s reef, latitude 21 deg. 45 min. north, longitude 175 deg. 12 min. 
east. 

Rambler’s reef, latitude 23 deg. 29 min. north, longitude 178 deg. 
13 min. east. 

Rambler’s reef, latitude 28 deg. 30 min. north, longitude 178 deg. 31 min. 
east. These from Tuck’s Island, were all discovered by Captain 
William Wort, second in the Rambler, of Nantucket in 1829. 

Jefferson’s Island, latitude 18 deg. 27 min. north, longitude 115 deg. 
30 min. west, discovered by a ship out of Salem, April 8th, 1826. 

Gardner’s Island, latitude 4 deg. 30 min. south, longitude 174 deg. 22 min. 
west. 

Coffin’s Island, latitude 31 deg. 13 min. south, longitude 178deg. 54 min. 


west. 
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Great Ganges Island, latitude 10 deg. 25 min. south, longitude 160 deg. 
45 min. west. Inhabited. 

Little Ganges Island, latitude 10 deg. south, longitude 161 deg. west. In- 
habited, and affording cocoa nuts, &c. These four last mentioned 
were discovered by Captain J. Coffin, in the ship Ganges, out of Nan- 
tucket. The natives were friendly, and readily brought off to the 
ship, cocoa-nuts, &c. 

Unknown Island, lutitude 5 deg. south, longitude 155 deg. 10 min. west, 
about ten miles long, and two wide; rocky shore. 

Reaper Island, latitude 9 deg. 55 min. south, longitude 152 deg. 40 min. 
west. Low, woody, and uninhabited. Discovered by Captain Coffin, 
in 1828. 

Group Island, latitude 31 deg. 25min. south, longitude between 129 deg. 
27 min. and 130 deg. 15 min. west, discovered by Captain J. Mitchel, 
in 1823. 

Lancaster reef, latitude 27 deg. 2 min. south, longitude 146 deg. 27 min. 
west, tending six miles N.E. and S. W., discovered by Captain 
Weeks of New Bedford, 1830. 

Oeno Island, latitude 23 deg. 57 min. south, longitude 131 deg. 5 min. 
west, about eighty miles N. W, by N. of Pitcairn’s Island. A dan- 
gerous reef puts out from the south point. Discovered by Captain 
J. B. Worth, in the ship Oeno, of Nantucket. 

Unknown reef, latitude 27 deg. 46 min. north, longitude 174 deg. 56 min. 
west, rocks above water, with sand bars, where the ship Pearl, Cap- 
tain Clark, and Hermes, Captain Phillips, were wrecked, April 26th, 
1822. The crews were saved, and taken off, after remaining two 
months on the reef. 

Smut-face Island, latitude 6 deg. 16 min. south, longitude 177deg. 19 min. 
east. 

Parkers’s Island, latitude 1 deg. 19 min. south, longitude 174 deg. 30 min. 
east. 

Brown’s Island, latitude 18deg. 11 min. south, longitude 175 deg..48min. 
east. These three last mentioned islands were discovered by Captain 
Plasket in the ship Independence of Nantucket, in 1828. 

Chase’s Island, latitude 2 deg. 28 min. south, longitude 176 deg. east. 

Lincoln’s Island, latitude 1 deg. 50 min. south, longitude 175 deg. east. 

Brind’s Island, latitude 0 deg. 20 min. north, longitude 174 deg. east. 

Dundas Island, latitude 0 deg. 10 min. north, longitude 174 deg. 12 min. 
east. These four last mentioned islands were discovered by Captain 
Chase in the ship Japan, of Nantucket, in 1827 and 1828. 

Nixon’s rock, latitude 40 deg. south, longitude 57 deg. 36 min. west, six 
feet above water, tendiug N. E. a cable’s length. Discovered by Cap- 
tain Dixon, in the Ariel. 

New Discovery Island, latitude 15 deg. 31 min. south, longitude 176 deg. 
11 min. east. Inhabited and discovered by Captain Hunter, in the 
Carmelite. 

Valetta Island, latitude 21 deg. 2 min. south, longitude 133 deg. 13 min. 
east, discovered by Captain Philips, in the Valetta, July 10th, 1825. 

Whale rock, latitude 51 deg. 51 min, south, longitude 64 deg. 32 min. 
west, just above water, with much kelp attached to it. 

Gardner’s Island rock, latitude 25 deg. 3 min. north, longitude 167 deg. 
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40 min. west, about one mile in circumference, and one hundred and 
fifty feet in height. 


Allen’s reef, latitude 25 deg. 28 min. north, longitude 170 deg. 20 min, 


west. These were both discovered by Captain J. Allen, in the ship Maro, 
of Nantucket, in 1821. 


Starbuck’s Group, latitude on the equator, longitude 170 deg. 30 min. 
east. 


Loper’s Island, latitude 60 deg. 7 min. south, longitude 177 deg. 40 min. 
east. 


Dangerous reef, latitude 5 deg. 30 min. south, longitude 175 deg. west. 


Tracy's Island, latitude 7 deg. 30 min. south, longitude 178 deg. 45 min, 
east. 


New Nantucket, latitude 0 deg. 11 min. north, longitude 176 deg. 20 min. 
west. 


Granger’s Island, latitude 18 deg. 58 min. north. longitude 146 deg. 
14 min. east. These six last mentioned were discovered by Nan- 
tucket whale ships, from 1820 to 1826. 

Fisher’s Island and Group, latitude 26 deg. 30 min. north, longitude 
141 deg. 1 min. east, discovered by the British ship Transit, Captain 
J.J. Coffin, September 12th 1824.”—pp.447—452. 


Captain Fanning’s name must be now well known to the foreign 
merchants of this country. It is appended to several islands in the 
Pacific, having been discovered by him,‘ and one of our consuls, 
lately in describing the East Falkland Islands, inserts in two places 
in his chart of the islands, Fanning’s Bay, and Fanning’s Harbour. 
The work, upon the whole, gives us an increased admiration of 
American enterprize on the sea, and we glory in the circumstance 
that their spirit is only an improvement of that which they derived 
from the mother country. The American navy bids fair to be one 
of the most important branches of service that has been witnessed 
in any country, in consequence of the recent introduction of the in- 
fluence of temperance amongst the sailors. Industry, and obtaining 
information, will be consequently the occupation of that time of the 
sailors, which formerly was devoted to vicious indulgence. There is 
a general concurrence in all classes in America to bring about the 
benefits to be expected from this system. Thus, even the ship in- 
surers have lowered the duty on vessels which carries a crew, the 
individuals composing which, are members of temperate societies. 
We conclude, by offering our best wishes for the promotion of such 
a good cause. 

Tt may be convenient to our readers, to know, that this and other 
highly interesting and important works by American authors, are 
to be had at the house of Mr. Rich, alluded to in the title of this 


article. 
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Art. 1I.—On the Penitentiary System in the United States of America, and 
its application in France, with an Appendix on Penal Colonies, and also 
Statistical Notes. By G. De Beaumont and A. Dr Toquevittz, Coun- 
sellors of the Royal Court of Paris, and members of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. ‘Translated from the French, by Francis 
Lizser. Philadelphia, Carey and Co. London: O. Rich, 12, Red-lion 
Square. 1833. 


In a number of this Review published in the early part of the pre- 
ceding year, we presented to the public an account of the chief con- 
tents of this very curious and highly important work. 

It is now translated, we are happy to find, by an American gen- 
tleman into our language, and with such additions, as call upon us 
to renew our acquaintance with its contents. 

We shall touch upon no part of the ground which we have before 
trodden, in company with the original authors, but there are several 
scattered passages furnished by the translator, which contain en- 
tirely new and interesting matter. 

It is impossible to recur to this great subject, on which such suc- 
cessful experiments have been made in America, without feeling 
the vast claims which the latter state has to the eternal gratitude of 
mankind, for the bold and intrepid trials which it encountered, to 
ascertain the power of moral punishment, as an equivalent for phy- 
sical infliction. America may be said to have opened a completely 
new view of the human heart, and thesprings on which its impulses 
depend. Hitherto prisons were a sort of plague houses, where per- 
sons were brought to be contaminated in such a way as to be effi- 
cient instruments in afterwards propagating the infection, Nay, in 
some countries there is no prison, as in the canton of Uri, where a 
substitute exists, consisting of corporal punishment, the pillory, 
branding and placing the culprit in foreign service. 

In order to understand the nature of the change effected in Ame- 
rica, we shall take the translator’s account of the distinctions which 
exist between the moral and physical treatment of prisoners. He 
states in his text that the American penitentiary system is a new 
victory of mind over matter ; and thinking that these terms require 
explanation, he proceeds to give it as follows :— 


‘I do not except the Auburn system, applied in so remarkable a way, 
in Sing-Sing, to nearly one thousand prisoners. The Auburn system, as 
is well known, is mainly founded on the principle of silence, which isolates 
the prisoner in a moral respect. This silence, however, it will be objected, 
is supported by the whip, which, it must be allowed, is not a very intel- 
lectual or moral means of discipline. But, without speaking of those 
penitentiaries on the Auburn plan, in which corporal punishment is re- 
sorted to but in cases of extremity or not at all, and considering for a 
moment the question whether the Auburn principle can be applied con’ 
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sistently and effectually without the whip, as decided in favour of the 
Sing-Sing discipline, I yet maintain that the principle on which this sys- 
tem is founded, partakes much more of a moral than physical character. 
The whip is the physical means to enforce the principle of silence, and, 
besides, it is not so much the actual pain inflicted on the convict, which 
induces him to keep silence, us the knowledge of an inevitable and imme- 
diate punishment for any contravention of the rule; it is the thorough 
conviction which the prisoner acquires of the necessity of complying with 
the order of the prison, which makes it possible that from thirty to thir- 
ty-five persons are actually capable of superintending, guiding, and 
watching nearly a thousand convicts, and in a manner altogether un- 
known in any of the old prisons, where galley-slaves in dresses of two 
contrasting colours—a repulsive uniform of fools and villains—drag their 
heavy chains in yards, surrounded by high and thick walls and forrifica- 
tions, and nevertheless, continual escapes take place, whilst they are a 
thing nearly unknown in Sing-Sing (two or three escapes only excepted, 
during the time of the cholera, which carried off a great number in that 
prison) though many convicts work in the open field. There are, at 
present, in actual service at a time, six guards near the prison, eight 
guards distributed in the quarries, and twenty keepers, who watch the 
prisoners, and superintend and direct at the same time their labour. 
Thirty-four individuals, therefore, keep in order, from eight hundred to a 
thousand convicts, and enforce the laws of silence and constant labour.. 
There were at one time, one thousand and eighteen prisoners at Sing- 
Sing, and the above number of guards and keepers was found sufficient. 
The locality, I allow, favours somewhat the watching over their attempts 
to escape, yet the whole remains a surprising phenomenon which could 
not possibly be produced except by the aid of moral power. If the whip 
is mentioned as a disciplinary measure, we must also mention labour as 
such, and if I mistake not, it contributes much more to maintain order 
than the whip. That labour has a powerful disciplinary effect with crimi- 
nals (it is the same with all men), the reader will find asserted by a high 
authority in the course of this book; it has, as Mr. Dumont, the transla- 
tor and editor of Jeremy Bentham’s work, expresses it with a word de- 
rived from medicine, a sedative effect, it calms and assuages the mind of 
the irritated convict.” —-p, ix., Preface. 


In America, then, we find that the state prisons have been 
converted into penitentiaries, that the inmates of prisons are no 
longer regarded as the hopeless perpetrators of crime, but that 
they are treated as redeemable beings, subject to be acted upon by 
the same passions, motives, impulses, and fears, as ourselves. Mr. 
Lieber, however, does not yield unlimited applause to the present 
system ; he says, that there are many defects in it, and indeed the 
difference between the principles, which are carried on in various 
establishments, amply proves that no settled notions have as yet 
been attained in America on the subject. Mr. Lieber points out 
in particular, the strange deficiency which appears of any suitable 
arrangement being made by the laws of the United States respect- 
ing female prisoners. It appears that the general rule in all 
countries, namely, that women are always found to commit less 
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crimes than men, applies to America with greater force than to 
any other part of the world. Notwithstanding the apparent ad- 
vantage of this fact, yet has this very fact been productive of ill 
consequences, for the small number of female crimes has led to a 
complete neglect of women as prisoners, and consequently they 
have been left to take their chance under the old and vicious sys- 
tem. It is generally believed that the influence of women on any 
given society, is on the average, much greater than that of men. 
We speak, of course, merely of the domestic state of society, for in 
politics and in all public matters, the men have long enjoyed a 
complete monopoly. It is thought too, by many, that the influence 
which woman exercises on manners, might be employed with equal 
effect by her on morals, and in that case some very important sug- 
gestions will at once occur to every mind. ‘ A prudent and moral 
mother,” remarks this translator, in his Preface, ‘“‘ may, in a great 
degree, counteract in her family the unhappy consequences of her 
husband’s intemperate or dissolute life, much more than it is possi- 
ble for an honest and industrious husband to counteract the melan 

choly effects of the bad conduct of an immoral wife. The wife’s 
sphere is supremely that of domestic life; there is the circle of 
activity for which she is destined, and there, consequently, she has 
the greatest influence; and the lower we descend in the scale» f 
society, the greater the influence of woman in her family. If she 
is unprincipled, the whole house is lost, whilst, if she walks on the 
path of virtue and religion, she is the safest support of a son, 
thrown upon the agitated sea of life, or of a husband, oppressed by 
misfortune or misery, and beset by a thousand temptations. That 
tender age, in which the very seeds of morality must be sown and 
fostered in the youthful soul, is much more dependant upon the 
mother’s care, than upon that of the father—in all working classes 
it is almost solely dependant upon the former. A woman given to 
intemperance, and, what is generally connected with it, to violence 
and immoral conduct in most other respects, is sure to bring up as 
many vagabonds and prostitutes as she has male and female chil- 
dren; and I believe I am right in stating, that the injury done to 
society by a criminal woman, is in most cases much greater than 
that suffered from a male criminal. Around one female criminal 
flock a number of the other sex, and ask any police officer what 
incalculable mischief is done by a single woman who harbours 
thieves and receives stolen goods, called in the slang of criminals 
a fence. I have taken pains to ascertain the history of a number 
of convicts, and though my inquiry has been but limited, yet, as 
far as it goes, it shows me that there is, almost without an excep- 
tion, some unprincipled or abandoned woman, who plays a promi- 
nent part in the life uf every convict, be it a worthless mother, who 
poisons by her corrupt example the soul of her children, or a soth- 
ful and intemperate wife, who disgusts her husband with his home, 
@ prostitute, whose wants must be satisfied by theft, or a receiver 
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of plunder and spy of opportunities for robberies. It might be 
said, that man and woman being destined for each other’s com- 
pany, some woman will be found to play a prominent part in the 
life of every man, and nothing more natural, therefore, than that 
we find the same to be the case with criminals. This is true, and 
would only corroborate what I say, that the influence of woman is 
great ; but in addition, I maintain that I found that most criminals 
have been led on to crime, in a considerable degree, by the unhappy 
influence of some corrupted female.” 

The writer goes on to remark, that a striking difference exists 
between the progress of crime in women and in men. A woman 
who once renounces honesty and virtue, passes with the greatest 
facility, and with far greater ease than man, to the very blackest 
crimes. A theft by a woman will so harden her heart, that she 
will not hesitate to commit a murder, whilst a man will go on 
stealing for half his life, and recoil at the bare thought of imbruing 
his hands in the blood of a fellow creature. We may remark too, 
that most of those crimes which are distinguished by peculiar 
enormity, those of which the popular annals of almost every coun- 
try make mention, are almost always perpetrated by women. 
Poisoning is a crime quite exclusively belonging to them. <A 
book was published in Germany very lately, which gave an account 
of the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, and of the woman Gottfried, 
who in 1831, was executed at Bremen for having poisoned more 
than thirty persons, among whom were her parents, children, hus- 
bands, lovers, friends, and servants. 

The object of the translator in giving expression to his views is, 
to urge the necessity of making provision for reclaiming female 
convicts. 

There are some other subjects of great interest touched upon by 
Mr. Lieber in his preface. He informs us that the number of re- 
committals of the same individuals, has been very considerably 
diminished since the establishment of the penitentiary system in 
America ; in other words, that this system has tended effectually 
to wean criminals from their habits. Inquiries have led to the 
establishment of this fact, that those persons who, when the 
period of their imprisonment is terminated, retire to the country, 
are found to be re-committed in a much less proportion than 
those who take up their residence in cities. In the latter every 
where a greater amount of crimes is committed than in towns ; 
then again, the proportion in towns is larger than that in the 
conntry. This is decidedly the case in I’rance, Germany, and 
England, and the causes of it are by no means difficult of explana- 
tion. It is obvious, that in great cities every man’s mind becomes 
more active ; the vast population, the variety of its members, all 
are a source of perpetual excitement to the beholder. In cities the 
opportunities for committing crimes are more abundant ; so are the 
temptations, and the temptations themselves will be more attrac- 
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tive and efficient, as the wants of those who are assailed by them, 
are greater. It was for this reason that the French legislature 
forbad the galley slaves ever to return to Paris ; and it is already 
found, that with respect to New York, some such prohibition is 
absolutely necessary. 

The prevention of first crimes is a subject of the deepest interest, 
and almost all writers on the question are unanimous in the 
opinion, that the “ certainty of punishment” is the only remedy. 
When we see in any given country a vast disproportion between 
the number of commitments and indictments on the one hand, and 
that of the actual convictions and execution of penalties on the 
other, we are entitled to conclude, that there is something wrong 
in the legislative system of that country. Yet there is scarcely a 
country in Europe which does not come under the rebuke that 
applies to such a state of things. What renders the punishment 
still more uncertain is, the power of pardoning, which is vested in 
every state, but the exercise of which is obviously opposed to every 
principle that is recognized by the Penitentiary system. The 
certainty of punishment, as we have already said, is the great con- 
dition on which punishment should be awarded at all, for it is 
impossible to believe that the criminal does not constantly reckon 
on the chance of being pardoned. This chance stands before him 
even when he meditates his crime. Does it diminish his fear of 
the consequences? Certainly not, but gives an encouragement to 
its commission. And even when convicted, what is the state of 
the criminal in reference to the hopes which he may entertain ? 
He is uncertain that he will be punished, therefore his mind 
oscillates between hope and fear. Has he, under such circum- 
stances, any time for reflecting on his crime? Is he capable of 
feeling remorse, sorrow, and repentance for his guilt? Change his 
moral influences ; let him be persuaded, let him feel the conviction 
that he will be punished, and how different then will be his senti- 
ments. He will resolve upon an alteration of conduct; he will 
determine to avoid such a punishment again, he will see that his 
best policy is honesty, and that crime is no longer consistent with 
an easy life. The true philosophy which regulates the proper doc- 
trine on this vital question, the power of pardoning, is thus stated 
succinctly but energetically by M. Dumont of Geneva. 


“It may be laid down as an incontestable principle, that in matters of 
penal justice, I was going to say, in penal pharmacy, every thing which 
diminishes the certainty of punishment is an evil; every punishment 
which is not fixed, which floats between fear and hope, is a puishment 
badly contrived. ‘The causes of uncertainty between the law and its 
operation, are already too numerous; if this is an inevitable evil, it ought 
to be reduced to its narrowest limits; but what shall we think of a law, 
the object of which is to render the punishment uncertain! and this 1s, 
nevertheless, the result of a tribunal pardon, open to the petitions of the 
prisoner during the whole term of his imprisonment. We should know 
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man very imperfectly were we not aware of the readiness with which he 
takes his wishes for hopes, and his hopes for probabilities. I agree, that a 
convict, wishing for pardon, will take care not to create himself difficul- 
ties by acts of insubordination or violence; I allow that he will pay 
attention to his words and behaviour: but it is a fact, that this idea, 
always present to the mind, causing a disturbed feeling of anxiety and 
expectation, will absorb and prevent him from being resigned to his 
situation, and following his labour with reflection and calmness. He 
feels like an indigent person, who, having taken a lottery ticket, has his 
imagination absorbed by dreams of success, and fears of misfortune. It 
has been observed that prisoners, after having been successful in their 
petitions for pardon, became more calm and resigned to their situation 
and duties as soon as their fate was fixed. I owe this interesting obser- 
vation to our jailor. Thus far the double end of increasing the certainty 
of punishment and of making it more subservient to moral correction, 


this indefinite recourse to pardon ought to be abolished, and a fixed 
character be given to it.”—p. 33. 


The experiments made in America have determined a great many 
curious points. ‘The legislature began by the supposition, that to 
completely isolate criminals, would induce them to reflect and 
repent. A splendid establishment was instantly raised to put this 
theory to the proof. Cells were constructed for each prisoner, and 
each was confined, so that under no possible circumstances could 
he have the opportunity of enjoying human intercourse. Now the 
trial totally failed; human nature was unable to bear such a 
privation, and the government soon became satisfied that the 
system of perpetual solitary confinement only killed, it did not 
reform, the convicts. Some became insane, some attempted 
suicide, some died from consumption, their deaths being hastened 
by grief, and all suffered more or less from the depression induced 
by solitude. 

The Americans showed the greatest good sense when the terri- 
ble failure of their theory presented itself before their eyes. With 
admirable discretion they did not allow its full effect to the force 
of re-action, for that was sufficient to make them abandon the 
practice altogether. ‘They examined the principle in its details, 
and felt that solitude, by causing the criminal to reflect, does 
really exercise a beneficial influence upon him. Therefore the 
problem to be solved was this—could the benefits of solitude be 
obtained without any of its evil effects? Experiments were again 
put in practice, and the happy result was, that this could be fully 
attained by confining the criminals to their solitary cells during the 
night, and making them work during the day in the common work- 
shops, obliging them to observe the strictest silence during the 
day. Such is the system now making progress throughout the 
American States, and which, we are sure, must ultimately be 
adopted throughout every country of the old continent. 

There are some good observations by the translator on the 
branch of the Penitentiary system, which comes under the category 
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of “‘ Houses of Refuge.”” ‘The French gentlemen who had drawn 
up the Report before us, assigned the merit of the first establish- 
ment of such houses to the city of New York. But Mr. Lieber, 
with that candour which belongs to his benevolent mind, very 
honourably tells us that the authors are mistaken. He says— 


‘The authors are mistaken on this point, if they mean by the above 
any thing more than that the first American house of refuge was estab- 
lished in New York. The first house of refuge, in modern times at least, 
(for we do not know whether a similar charitable establishment has not 
perhaps existed at some former period; as Sunday schools, likewise, are 
but reinvented in modern times; though we confess that it seems impro- 
bable that houses of refuge have existed at any former period, ) was estab- 
lished in Germany. Johannes Falk, a native of Dantzig, lost in the year 
1813, in Weimar, four promising and dearly beloved children, within a 
few days; and the bereaved parent resolved to become the father of those 
unfortunate children, who had been deprived of a sound education, and 
were in the path of crime and destruction. He founded the ‘ Society of 
Friends in Need’ for children of criminals, and criminal children, and 
adopted as a fit symbol for his establishment, the representation of some 
children converting on the anvil their chains into useful tools. It shows 
the spirit of his establishment. Count Adalbert von der Recke-Volmar- 
stein established, in 1819, his ‘ Saving Institution’ at Overdyck, near 
Bocham, in order to ‘save’ neglected and abandoned children. In 1822 
he extended this establishment, and removed it to Duesselthal, near 
Duesseldorf, where the children learn farming, &c. in addition to the 
common trades, taught also in our houses of refuge. Mr. Wadzeck 
founded a similar establishment in 1819, in Berlin, for ‘ beggar-boys.’ 
Mr. Wadzeck died in 1823, but his establishment was extended, and the 
character somewhat changed, (a real house of refuge existing now be- 
sides). It consists, 1. of a school for 150 poor boys; 2. of another for 
190 poor girls; 3. an institution for the formation of good nurses, to take 
the charge of children; 4. an institution for infants, remaining there day 
and night, hut not a foundling house; 5. an institution for infants, brought 
there by poor parents in the morning, if they go to work, and taken home 
in the evening. The Institution No. 3, a most salutary one, is connected 
with Nos. 4 and 5. In 1820, an institution precisely like that of Mr. 
Falk in Weimar, was established in Erfurt, and in the same year another 
in Aschersleben. In 1824 a number of gentlemen in Berlin formed the 
‘Society for the education of children morally neglected.’ 

‘The Prussian government had been alarmed by various reports re- 
specting the increase of crimes committed by youths, and on November 
30th, 1825, government issued a decree, requiring every quarter a list of 
crimes committed by ‘ young individuals’ to be sent in; and, October 2, 
1826, a decree was issued respecting the ‘treatment and correction of 
neglected and demoralized children.’ To be brief, there exist at present 
several houses of refuge in the Prussian monarchy, viz. in Memel, Bres- 
lau, Dantzig, Berlin, &c., and there is the best reason to believe that they 
will rapidly increase in that kingdom, as well as in other parts of Germany 
where the government of France, therefore, might obtain the best infor- 
mation, should they contemplate the establishment of houses of refuge. 
For more information, the reader is referred to Annals of the Prussian 
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Popular School System, vol. 5, Division, On Institutions for the Correction 
and Treatment of Neglected Children. This volume was published in 
Berlin, 1826. Still, though houses of refuge were first established in 
Germany, they were conceived, planned, and executed in the United 
States, entirely independently of those in Germany. The ‘ Society for 
the Prevention of Pauperism in the City of New York,’ were soon led, 
by their inquiries into the causes of pauperism, to the melancholy conse- 
quences resulting from juvenile vagrancy, and the imprisonment of child- 
ren with adults. As early as January -2]st, 1821, we find ‘ juvenile 
delinquency’ pointed out as one of the subjects recommended to the 
careful consideration of the Society, and particular attention is directed 
to the misery resulting from juvenile offenders being imprisoned together 
with old convicts. In the ‘Report on the Penitentiary System in the 
United States, prepared under a Resolution of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism in the City of New York,’ published in 1822, we 
find, on page 59, and seq. the idea of a house of refuge already entirely 
matured, both in respect to the main points of discipline, and the cha- 
racter of such an establishment—a medium between a prison and an 
institution for education; and in the Report of the same Society for 


1823, the subject is still more urgently brought before the public.”—pp. 
108, 109. 


If it be really the case that two countries, independently of each 
other, struck out the same means of improvement, without concert 
or communication, we think that the argument in favour of the 
means is quite overwhelming. People may differ who are both 
wrong, but the unity of a result from a process tried under different 
circumstances, and with the strictest anxiety on the part of each of 
the experimenters to learn the truth, is a proof that such a result 
has its foundation in eternal laws. 

With respect to the management of those houses, we believe that 
that of Boston stands alone, for the peculiar advantages of its sys- 
tem. There is nothing like it in history, even among the Spartans 
or Dorians, whose zeal for moral improvement has been always so 
celebrated. Here corporal chastisements are wholly excluded ; 
every thing is adjusted for the purpose of elevating the soul of the 
young prisoners, and to beget in them a jealousy of their own 
esteem, and of that of their companions ; they are therefore treated 

as men and women, and members of a free society. It is thus an 
established principle in the house, that no one can be punished for 
a fault, which is not directly declared to be one by the laws of God 
or man, and hence one of the regulations is, that man is incapa- 
ble of punishing disrespect and irreverence towards God. The 
consequence of this acknowledgement is, that no steps of a positive 
kind are taken in such cases, so that if a boy behaves irregularly 
at religious worship, he is not punished in any way, he is merely 
kept away from church for a certain interval. It is evident that 
nothing can be more dreadful to any boy of feeling, than to be thus 
distinguished, and nothing is more satisfactorily demonstrated than 
that the nature of the treatment has entirely abolished the cause of 
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it. Boys are taught here not to denounce the faults of their com- 
rades ; and, if a boy avows his faults, he is at once released from 
punishment. It is curious, that the register of the daily conduct of 
each boy is marked by himself, and experience has shown, that he 
is an infinitely severer critic on himself than any person could pos- 
sibly be, and this is so true, that divers instances occur, wherein the 
master is compelled to alter the mark made by a boy against him- 
self, in consequence of its great injustice. 

If a difficulty arise as to any cause of guilt, the accused party is 
tried by his peers; twelve little jurymen are assembled, who take 
the question into consideration, and pronounce on it according to 
their conscience. They elect officers over themselves, and it is a 
subject of universal admiration by all who witness their behaviour 
at elections and on juries, to find the most perfect gravity of manner 
in which they conduct their proceedings. The French authors 
in commenting on this system, observe that the children, whose 
conduct is correct, enjoy great privileges. 

They alone participate in the elections, and are alone eligible ; 
the vote of those who belong to the first class, counts for two—a 
kind of double vote, of which the others cannot be jealous, because 
it depends upon themselves alone to obtain the same privilege. With 
the good are deposited the most important keys of the house ; they 
go out freely, and have the right to leave their place, when the 
children are assembled, without needing a peculiar permission ; 
they are believed on their word, on all occasions; and their birth 
day is celebrated. All the good do not enjoy these privileges, but 
whoever belongs to a good class, has a right to some of these pre- 
rogatives. The punishments, to which the bad children are subject 
are the following : 

Privation of the electoral right, and the right of being elected ; 
they are not allowed to come into the room of the superintendent, 
nor to speak to him without permission, nor are they allowed to 
converse with their comrades ; lastly, if it should be required, a 
physical punishment is applied. Sometimes “ bracelets” are put 
on; sometimes, the offender is blindfolded; or he is shut up in 
a solitary cell. Such is the system of the house of refuge in 
Boston. 

The remarks upon Penal Colonies abound with illustrations of 
the abuses of the British system in that branch of its legislation. 

One of the most extraordinary anomalies connected with the 
state of all countries, is the existence of so many paupers who are 
distressed for food, and at the same time, of quantities of land ca- 
pable of producing twenty times the quantity of food that would 
suflice for the support of those paupers. In France, the estimate 
is, that two millions are the amount of the perpetually hungry po- 
pulation, while nearly the seventh part of the area of that kingdom 
is left sterile. It has been determined by experiment, that land 
thus abandoned may be rendered productive, and those who have 
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made the discovery, actually took steps to demonstrate its truth. 
This will explain the origin of agricultural colonies, such as have 
existed some time in Holland. How the principle was introduced 
ito that country, has been long a question of doubt, but it is now 
no longer a mystery. It appears, that a Dutch general of the 
name of Van Den Bosch, being on duty in the Island of Java, ob- 
tained from a mandarin in that place, the knowledge that he (the 
mandarin) had under his superintendance, a colony of Chinese, 
and that they were employed upon land in a way, which though most 
farmers would despise it, yet was it far from really meriting to be an 
object of contempt. In fact, the Chinese were employed in the 
careful preparation of manures, the most remarkable feature in 
Chinese husbandry. When General Van Den Bosch returned to 
his native ‘country, he laid before the king, a plan for establishing 
pauper colonies on uncultivated land. The effect surpassed expec- 
tation, and for a more particular account of the success attending 
the execution of the plan, we refer to Mr. Jacob’s Report on the 
Corn Laws. 

The French reporters state of these establishments, that “ in 
1829, the agricultural settlements of Holland and Belgium, con- 
tained already 9,000 prisoners, foundlings, &c. and free colonists. 

Within ten years, a vast territory had for the first time been cul- 
tivated. Society had found, in this revolution, new guaranties of 
tranquillity ; the public treasure, a new source of revenue, and a 
still greater of economy ; because, in fact, the child and the beggar 
cost less in the pauper colony than in the asylum; and government 
acquired the right of getting rid for ever of the trouble of paying 
for them, by furnishing for sixteen years, this sum, already less 
than that which it had paid formerly.” 

The translator supplies us with a highly interesting and novel 
series of facts, displaying the state of pauperism in America. The 
reader need only refer to our two last numbers for a picture of the 
‘¢ Horrors of the Poor Laws in England,” and until he has con- 
templated that representation, he will not be able fully to appreciate 
the relation of the paupers in the United States, to the great body 
of the population. | 

The expenditure for the year 1832, was as follows, in the fifty- 
two counties, composing the State of New York :— 

Number relieved - - 15,564 
Of these there were, 
County paupers - - 13,573 
Town - ditto - - - 1,990 
Aggregate expence, 245,433 dollars. 


“Tt is shown that there has heen paid for the transportation of paupers, 
4,042 doll, 13 cents; to superintendents, 7,573 doll. 80 cents ; to over- 
seers, 5,396 doll. 65 cents; justice, 1,694 doll. 78 cents; to keepers and 
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officers, 17,734 doll. 50 cents; that the value of the labour of the paupers 
was 12,663 doll. 26 ceuts; the amount saved in consequence of labour of 
paupers, 17,546 doll. 74 cents; and that the average expense of support- 


ing a pauper at a poor house, is 33 doll. 28 cents per year, or 64 eight- 
tenths cents per week. 


“ There are 5,221 acres of land attached to the poor-houses, and the 
total value of all the poor-house establishments in the state is 830,350 
doll, 46 per cents; 19,896 paupers have been received into the poor- 
houses during the year: there were born in the poor-houses, in the same 
time, 170; died during the year, 1147, bound out, 318; discharged, 
5,962; absconded, 545; total females in poor-houses, December 1, 1831, 
2,532—males, 2,862—total of both sexes, 5,554; of those relieved during 


the year, there were 2,795 foreigners, 410 lunatics, 224 idiots, and 3] 
mu tes. j 
“ It is stated in some of the reports, that the poor-house system will 
save more than half the amount expended under the old mode of sup- 
porting the poor: and the superintendents of Dutchess, were the poor- 
house has been erected in the course of the last year, estimate that the 


saving of enpense to the county, by the change in the mode of supporting 
the poor, will be nearly one-half. 


“ From the data already furnished, it is confidently believed that the 
poor-house system, when carried into full effect, will produce a saving in 
the expenditures for the support of the poor in the whole state, of at least 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which is nearly equal to all the 
ordinary expenses of the state government.”—p. 182. 


With respect to imprisonment for debt, the principle on which 
the American laws are founded are truly barbarous. It seems, that 
magistrates, in all instances, can take the cognizance of debts below 
40s. ; and that without appeal, and can imprison the debtor. In 
the year [830, four hundred and thirty-two persons were confined 
in Philadelphia for debts under the above sum: the aggregate 
amount of the debts due was 1,488 dollars, the costs of the pro- 
cess were 834 dollars ; the number of persons who were finally dis- 
charged, without paying a fraction to their creditors, amounted to 
three-fourths of the number; namely, 364—: sixty-eight of the 
whole prisoners only paid any money, and the whole sum received 
by the creditors, was only 160 dollars out of nearly 1,500. 

The consequence is, that America has to sustain the ridicule of 
the whole civilized world, by her laws, which tie up the hands of 
the labouring people, in such a way, as that if the time lost in im- 
prisonment were employed in labour, the produce over and over 
could cover the debt. 

We shall conclude this article with some observations on the 
state of crime in the United States. 

It appears to be a general rule in America, as it used to be else- 
where, that during a greater or less interval after a war, crime very 
rapidly increased. Such was decidedly the case in Pensylvania 
after the American war. This has been explained by considering 
that the soldier is a hired mercenary, who goes to battle without 
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a chance of gaining any part of that glory which usually falls to the 
lot, exclusively of the officers. Again, a soldier, in many instances, 
Is some idle youth, who, detesting a life of labour, and is careless 
how he procures the means of subsistence, just enlists merely by 
the same accident, the same run of circumstances, which would 
have made the same individual a thief. 

When the war is ended, and the disbanded legions return, the 
members are dispersed, and we find that after a given time crime 
increases. Now that is the very case in England, and it is also the 
case of America, and why? Because our regiments in each instance 
are constituted, not by men who can otherwise support themselves, 
but by individuals who love indolence and ease, and who conse- 
quently must exchange the life of a soldier for that of a marauder. 
In France the case is otherwise; in that country the shoe-maker 


and the tailor, the engraver and the carpenter, were obliged to fall 


into the ranks; hence when war ceased, these disbanded bodies 
did not scatter themselves in idle bands over the villages and 
towns, but they returned to their industrious habits. In the year 
1814, no less than two hundred thousand men left the army, and 
yet no symptom of the slightest increase in the proportion of crimes 
to population was the consequence. Hence there is a security in 
almost all countries of the continent, against the evil which must 


still be sustained by freer countries, for it is true as Mr. Lieber 
tells us :— 


‘‘That armies on the continent of Europe have totally changed their 
moral character since enlisting has been abolished, and every citizen is 
obliged to serve for a certain period in the standing army, and since 
there is no barrier between the lowest soldier and the highest commander, 
except that which the service requires, as every one must begin from the 
grade of a private, is a fact well known to every body who is acquainted 
with the present armies and those of the last century, There are some, 
as for instance, the Prussian, which, as a body, must be considered to 
possess great intelligence and morality, both as to officers and privates 
(numerous establishments of instruction for both exist) ; nor is it less 
doubtful that these armies are, in respect of moral elevation, incomparably 
superior to English and American standing armies; yet a citizen of the 
United States, or an Englishman, would censider it strange doings were 
he to serve in the standing army.’’—p. 263. 


The work of Mr. Lieber is highly creditable to his ability and 
his moral character; there is neither an unnecessary delicacy 
employed by him in delivering his opinions, nor is there the 
slightest ground for suspecting that he has beeen influenced by any 
prejudices. The whole work is characterised by candour and open- 
ness, and by a fine philosophic spirit deeply meriting admiration. 
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Arr. III.—An Account of the Transactions of His Majesty’s Mission to the 
Court of Persia, in the years 1807—11. By Sir Harford Jones Brydges, 
Bart. K. C., L. L. D., late Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Teheran. To which is appended a Brief 
History of the Wahauby. 2 Vols. 8vo. London: Bohn. 1834. 


Tue worthy baronet has done a little injustice to himself by com- 
mencing his work in a style which is highly calculated to create a 
false impression of his merits. He speaks with feelings of dis- 
appointed ambition, and evidently betrays a persuasion that he has 
been badly treated by the government. e do not mean to 
complain of his natural expression of resentment ; our only object 
in noticing the subject just alluded to being to put all readers who 
take up this book, upon their guard, lest they suppose that the 
whole contents of the volumes are of the same character as the 
beginning. 

Sir Harford Jones Brydges was appointed Envoy to Persia by 
the whig government of 1806, but owing to some changes in the 
ministry he did not proceed on his journey to that country until Oc- 
tober 1807. He was accompanied by several persons, amongst whom 
we particularly distinguish Mr. Thomas Henry Sheridan, of whom 
we shall have afterwards to speak. The voyage was to be directed 
first to Bombay, and from that place they were to proceed by sea 
to Persia. At Bombay Sir Harford took his birth in the Nereide, 
which ship was destined for Persia. She was commanded by 
Captain Corbett, whose singular character demands a little atten- 
tion. He seems to have been a man of severe discipline, head 
strong, determined, and one who set aside all delicacy and courtesy 
when duty was in the way. It would appear that his conduct to 
many persons on board, was of a nature to excite their disgust and 
resentment, and in fact they afterwards published many things to 
his disadvantage. Even while on board he so conducted himself, 
as that the crews were near mutinying; Sir Harford was present 
when the captain remonstrated with the men, and he says that 
Corbett summoned the whole of them, and bluntly addressed them 
in the following terms. 


“Gentlemen, I find you have indirectly, and in no very proper man- 
ner, complained to the civil authorities on shore, of the treatment you 
receive on board His Majesty’s Ship under my command, For my part, 
I shall be glad if any of you will bring me before my proper tribunal, a 
court-martial ; and I here promise you, before a person invested with the 
representation of our common Sovereign, that when this voyage is 
finished, I will afford to such as may be desirous of doing this, every 
facility in my power. In the mean time, I tell you plainly, as long as we 
sail together, by G—4d, I will keep you strictly to your duty, and that it is 
a matter of perfect indifference to me, whether I loose my life in sup- 
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porting what I consider to be the proper and necessary discipline of our 
service, or whether I loose it in battle, it will be as well lost for the 
interests of my king and country, in the one case as the other,’ The 
effect of this speech may be judged of by the circumstance of a gruff 
voice rising from amongst the seamen, as they were shuffling from the 
deck, uttering most audibly, ‘ Well said, old iron-bound, by G—d.’ ”— 
pp. 22, 23. 

Even Sir Harford who speaks of the captain with great kindness, 
admits that he was a hasty, irritable man. In the exercise of des- 
cipline he showed no respect of persons, and when Mr. Sheridan one 
day took his seat on the carriage of one of the quarter deck cannon- 
ades, Corbett went up to him, and with a half serious air thus ad- 
dressed him :—‘ My dear Sir, forgive me, but if His Majesty had 
intended the quarter-deck of his ship to be made a drawing room, he, 
no doubt, would have commanded it to have been furnished with 
chairs and velvet cushions, for the use of his officers and their friends.”’ 

Corbett was shortly afterwards killed in an action with a French 
corvette. The author tells of him that he only consented to leave 
the deck when he had received his third wound. The ship sur- 
rendered, and a French officer descended to Corbett’s birth to take 
his sword. The dying man asked what the officer wanted, and 
being informed by the reply, he had the hardihood to seize his 
sword and fling it into the sea. He, upon this, tore the dressings 
from his wounds and very speedily bled to death. 

The Envoy and his suite soon landed at Bushire, when they pro- 
ceeded to the interior. ‘They were met by messengers from the 
king, who assured them of his disposition to welcome them with all 
due honour. In his replies Sir Harford very properly pledged 
himself to fulfill every promise which had been made to them by 
his predecessor, General Malcolm. | | 

On the way into the interior Sir Harford received notice that 
the new governor of Bushire, on his way to the latter place, would 
meet him. It so chanced that the governor was no other than 
Mohammed Nebee, one who had been previously well known to the 
author in the capacity of a merchant, who by his influence was able 
to obtain this high appointment. At a place called Ally Changee, 
where the English party had previously arrived, Mahommed Nebee 
entered in state. He met his old friend, or rather master, for he 
served in former days as Sir Harford’s moonshee or writer. 
Before going farther with the narrative, it will be convenient to 
mention that Mr. Thomas Sheridan, already mentioned, and who 
was what is called a political assistant to the Envoy, kept a private 
journal from the very commencement. Sir Harford is in possession 
of that manuscript, and indeed some of the best part of the contents 
of this work consists of extracts from Mr. Sheridan’s journal, 
Having premised thus much, we may proceed to observe that the 
account of the interview between the Khan, (Mahommed Nebee), 
and the British Envoy, is given from the manuscript. It is exceed- 
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ingly curious, and will display, in a very striking manner, the 
morality of the Persian aristocrasy. As Mr. Sheridan only wrote 
for his friends, he took care to collect the most curious information, 
and we may add, that the fine and delicate spirit of wit, in addi- 
tion to his name, makes us suspect aa alliance with the celebrated 
comic writer. This gentleman had a few pages in his journal it 
appears, in which he took down the account given by Sir Harford, 
after the baronet’s interview with the Khan, and amongst other 
pieces of choice information, communicated in subsequent conver- 
sations by the Envoy to his political assistant, was the following :— 


‘When Mohammed Nebee Khan was at Bombay, he sent Mr. Duncan, 
the Governor, as a present, a copy of the King of Persia’s Poems. Mr. 
Duncan was rather puzzled what present to make the Ambassador in 
return, after some reflection, he sent him a large paper copy of ‘ Denon’s 
Travels in Egypt.’ This the Ambassador returned, and intimated to 
Mr. Duncan, that the present he had made him of the King of Persia’s 
Poems could not be estimated at less value than 100,000 rupees, which 
was a pretty broad avis au lecteur, that his Excellency expected to receive 
something very different from Denon’s Travels, however highly the work 
might be valued by the literary world in Europe. Mr. Duncan per- 
ceiving the scrape he had got into, sent to assure the Ambassador, that 
being now aware of the value of the present which had been made to him, 
he could not think of robbing the Ambassador of a thing he so highly 
prized, and therefore hoped the Ambassador would allow him to return 
it. To consent to this was no part of the Ambassador’s game, and he 
gave Mr. Duncan to understand, that to return the poetry of the King of 
Persia, would be an affront of sufficient magnitude to endanger the 
amicable intercourse between the two states: the farce, therefore, ended 
by Mohammed Nebee obtaining from Mr. Duncan a present in money, 


equal to about one-fifth of the price at which he had valued his Sovereign’s 
poetical effusions.’’—pp. 48, 49. 


Returning, however, to the time when Sir Harford and the Khan 
met, as is already mentioned, we find that as soon as all the public 
ceremonies were concluded, the two friends agreed to have a téte- 
a-téte in the evening, to talk of old times. Sir Harford agreed to go 
incognito in the evening. He accordingly proceeded, at the ap- 
pointed hour mentioned, and told the first sentinel, who accosted him 
at the entrance, that he was one of the English gentlemen sent by 
the minister with a message to the governor. The sentinel hap- 
pened to be a Bushire man, who recognized the envoy’s person, 
and he instantly created a tumult throughout the establishment in 
order to secure a proper reception to the ambassador. The two 
friends were at last placed together by themselves, and both mutu- 
ally renewed their professions of deep regard for each other. But 
the envoy heard so many flattering things, that he began to doubt 
the probity of his professed friend, and these suspicions were by no 
means lulled when he found the Khan entreating of him to disclose 
the full extent of his instructions from his government: he further 
begged of Sir Harford to make him the medium through which all 
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his most delicate negociations with the Persian ministers should be 
carried on. The Khan, in the next place, gave his friend some 
advice concerning the nature of the presents to be given to the 
king, &c., and, he added, that his friend need not trouble himself 
about all these, as his brother, at Bushire, was well able to supply 
them. Sir Harford was very near exposing his feelings before the 
Khan, but he subdued them on reflecting on the consequences of 
exciting the hostility of such a foe. The Khan, it appears, entered 
at length into the discussions of the characters of the various 
public men, the king, &c., and the interview even survived the 
return of the sun. 

There was in Persia at this time, a native who, on former occa- 
sions, had been a good friend to Sir Harford ; his name was Meerza 
Bozurg, and Sir Harford, after the conversation he had with the 
Khan, made up his mind to communicate it confidentially to the 
former. His object in this instance, was to set up an inquiry which 
would be of some consequence to him, for in the interview, he 
heard from the Khan enough to make him fear that he would be 
stopped and detained in his progress to the capital. All this he 
explained in a letter to Meerza Bozurg, and sent it by another Per- 
sian friend residing in Bushire. In the meantime, visits and enter- 
tainments went on, and Mr. Sheridan describes a dinner party 
given by the Khan to the embassy. 


“ Sunday, December 18th, after prayers, we all accompanied Sir 
Harford on his visit of ceremony to Mahommed Nebee Khan, The 
forms observed at this visit, were pretty much the same as those which 
took place at visits of the same nature at Bushire, except that trays of 
sweetmeats were placed on stools before each of us. From the tray 
placed before Sir Harford, the Khan took a species of dry sweetmeat 
made into round cakes, about the size of cakes of shaving soap, and not 
very much unlike them in outward appearance; these he endeavoured 
to break, but finding it difficult to effect, he gave them into the hands of 
one of his servants, who succeeded better than his master. The pieces 
were then distributed by the Khan to Sir Harford, and the rest of the 
gentlemen, After the full ceremonies of a Persian visit had been gone 
through, the gentlemen rose, departed, and left Sir Harford and the Khan 
together. When, about eight o’clock in the evening, Sir Harford was 
ready, we mounted our horses, and rode to the Khan’s tent. We were 
received by him and the Mehmander, at the door of the tent; which, after 
pulling off our Persian shoes, we entered, and Sir Harford was conducted 
by the Khan, and placed in the seat of honour.”—pp, 57, 58. 


It turned out, that the Khan had an object in view in this dinner, 
and he did not hesitate, when the suitable opportunity arrived, to 
tell his guest, that he had India goods in his possession to the 
amount of 14,000/., and that it would be a great object with him 
to get rid of them. He finally proposed to the Envoy to go 
shares with him, provided the latter would take the goods and 
sell them at the capital. The blood of the baronet boiled up at 
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this insulting proposal: what! an Envoy of the first monarch in 
Europe to be converted into a tradesman’s traveller !—this was too 
much ; but as indulgence in pride might be attended with a sacri- 
fice of interest, it was rhems much wiser by the Envoy to assume 
some degree of patience. The reader will not be surprised to find 
that a change of feeling sprang up in Sir Harford’s mind towards 
his ci-devant Moonshee, and it appears to have been paid back b 
the Khan; and when the Envoy took his leave of the latter, he 
felt convinced that in him he should, in future, find an enemy in- 
stead of a friend. 

Sir Harford observes, that it is the custom in Persia, for every 
public agent, when he travels, to be considered and treated as the 
king’s guest. Hence, every thing he stands in need of on the road 
for himself, his suite, servants, or even his horses, must be fur- 
nished at the direct expense of the village through which he passes, 
or near which he may halt on the road. There is a theoretic way 
of indemnifying the poor villagers for this expense ; the amount, 
according to the laws of Persia, ought to be carried to account, and 
so much deducted from what the village annually pays to the king. 
But the case is not so; for it is the practice that the Mehmandar 
or the local governor, may demand from the town or village, on 
behalf of himself and his guest, for the guest is received officially 
by this officer, three times the quantity of provisions which may 
be necessary for both. ‘The demand to this extent is always made, 
but a compromise usually takes place ; the Kedhoda or head of the 
village commences a negociation with the Mehmandar, and it is 
usually settled that the latter gets a large fee for diminishing his 
claim. But then, it always happens that the villagers are obliged 
to pay, on such occasions, a great deal more than they will after- 
wards be allowed. When, therefore, the miri or government ac- 
count comes to be settled, the village only is indemnified in a very 
small portion of what it paid. Our author had the humanity to 
see himself that the person whose duty it was to state the wants of 
the guests to the Mehmandar, should keep them at the lowest rate 
possible, and the present which he made afterwards must have gone 
very closely to a complete indemnity for what the people had 
expended. 

Before we proceed with our envoy out of this scene, Ally Changee, 
where we have been just contemplating his adventures, we must 
State one more moving accident which occurred to him. It is 
related by Mr. Sheridan in his really delightful style. 


“On. the morning of our departure from Ally Changee, we were 
detained some little time in consequence of Mohammed Nebee Khan’s 
being desirous to obtain a private conference with Sir Harford, and of 
Sir Harford’s wishing to speak to the Khan in behalf of a poor old Reis ; 
this man had lately a tract of country under his management; he is now 
old and very poor; but in his days of prosperity he had always manifested 
the greatest attention to the English at Bushire, and frequently enter- 
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tained them with the greatest hospitality, on their parties of shooting or 
hunting in the country. He accompanied Sir Harford towards the 
Khan’s tents, and as soon as that person observed him, not being aware 
of the interest Sir Harford took in the poor man, he called out to him: 
* What has such a scoundrel as you todo here?’ Sir Harford then spoke 
at oe length, and very warmly, to the Khan, in favour of the old man, 
and the other at last deigned to say, ‘as the Ambass.dor interests himself 
about you, you are forgiven, and if you behave well, I will have my eye 
on you. That is, I will protect or favour you.’ Sir Harford is a person, 
' who, on certain occasions, has difficulty to hide what passes in his mind 
from appearing in his countenance, and now being evidently displeased, 
he said to Khan, in a manner | have never seen him assume before to any 
Persian ; ‘Mohammed Nebee Khan! you are the son of Aga Cutchook ; 
you well know who this old man is, and the services he rendered your, 
father, when, God knows, he had great need of them. J recommend him 
to your notice, and / entrust him to your care.’’—pp. 64, 65. 


The old Reis followed the envoy to the next town, where he 
halted, namely, Dowlaki; he said he came to take leave of him, 
and poured forth his tears like a child; he walked beside Sir 
Harford, who was on horseback, out of the town, and constantly 
called down blessings on him. We feel happy in saying, that Sir 
Harford succeeded in obtaining complete redress for the poor old 
man, who lived, afterwards in comparative ease and happiness, and 
he survived to witness the downfall of his persecutor. 

The envoy, for all that he was able to accomplish in the case of 
the old Reis, and in other matters, was altogether indebted to his 
admirable friend Meerza Bozurg, who it seems was a descendant 
of the prophet Mohammed. Being very proud of his Arab blood, 
Meerza felt great indignation against the Khan of Bushire, as a 
persecutor and harasser of the old Arab families in his district. 
Of this same Khan he used to his friend, the British envoy, the 
following energetic expressions, “ The day shall come when that 
mountebank Mohammed Nebee shall be made to feel what it 1s to 
have taken the fire from under an Arab pot!” 

The mission proceeded in its route, and shortly afterwards arrived 
at Khesdt. Here he met with another of his former friends, with 
respect to whom there is some information of a very interesting 
nature. This was Zal Khan, whose brother once filled the throne, 
and had been enthusiastically supported by Meerza Bozurg, and 
also by Sir Harford, then in a very different character from that of 
an ambassador. He had not seen Zal since he parted from him 
and his brother King Lutf Ally Khan. During the interval the 
unhappy individual, who seems to have been endowed with the 
noblest virtues, underwent the most terrible privations ; he had 
been deprived of the most precious of the senses of human kind, 
his tongue and his eyes. Such was his affection for the envoy, 
that he sent out to meet him the largest procession he could collect. 
He was delighted to meet his friend, and the smile of gladness 
indicated what he had no power to express. It seems that the 
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horrible mutilation which he endured was inflicted on him by the 
the same frantic party which had immolated his brother; the 
strangeness of the revenge, and the consequences of such violent 
injury, are too important not to attract our attention, particularly 
when pourtrayed by the fascinating pen of Mr. Sheridan. 


“ Shortly after Aka Mahommed Khan had destroyed the King, Zal 
Khan, the Governor of Khesdt, fell into his hands ; it was said that Aka 
Mohammed Khan had at first no intention of personally injuring him; 
but that, when brought before him, Zal Khan could not command him- 
self, and was so extremely intemperate and ungarded in what he said, 
that Aka Mohammed, in a passion, ordered him to be thrown down and 
deprived of sight, When he was suffered to rise from this cruel opera- 
tion, the violence and bitterness of his language increased, and there was 
no opprobious epithet or name in the Persian language, which he did 
not apply to the eunuch: who then ordered his tongue to be destroyed, 
saying, ‘ we shall see whether this will stop the fellow’s abuse.’ This 
operation was so performed, that is, by taking away one half the tongue, 
that he was deprived of utterance which could be understood. As soon, 
however, as he was released; and at home, he had fortitude and resolu- 
tion enough to order the remaining part of his tongue to be extracted ; 
and what is more extraordinary, but not more extraordinary than true, is, 
that he now speaks, as Sir Harford assures me, more distinctly than he 
did before his misfortune, and certainly distinct and plain enough for me 
to understand every word he says.” —pp. 69, 70. 


As Sir Harford quotes this passage without comment, we of course 
take the fact to be as Mr. Sheridan has represented it. The 
envoy states, that he could not contemplate the spectacle 
which the old man presented, without tears, and he felt relieved 
when his friend retired, in being able to give vent to his sorrow. 
At the hour of departure, the generous old man concluded in these 
terms :—‘* Adieu, my dear friend, we shall never meet again in 
this world ; you are a Christian and I am a Mohammedan, but 
you are such a Christian, that I am sure you will go to your own 
paradise (if you have one), or be permitted to enter ours.” 

Some little arrangements were made by Sir Harford for the pur- 
pose of showing the very great respect which he entertained for his 
sovereign, thus he placed the box containing the King’s Letter to 
the Persian sovereign in a conspicuous part of the litter, in which 
he sent it, and surrounded it with ornaments ; he likewise made use 
of a troop of Madras cavalry, which had been brought there by his 
predecessor, and who formed an imposing spectacle either in a 
procession on entering a town, or as sentinels at the temporary 
residence of the ambassador, In December the party reached 
Kazeroon, but before theira rrival there, the governor thought it his 
duty to leave that city and come and meet the envoy. After he 
joined the procession of Sir Harford, and when they approached 
within two miles of Kazeroon, most of the citizens to about the 
number of five thousand, assembled about them. Amongst them 
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were wrestlers, club men, and others, who played their tricks and 
feats quite close to the ambassador’s horse. The dust rose, and 
the long beards of the Persians were hung with masses of dust, 
which looked like hair powder. At Kazeroon our ambassador 
thought it prudent to feel his way before he proceeded further ; he 
tovk the precaution to send for the Persian who acted as British 
agent at Schyras, the destination of the mission, and where it was 
to be formally received by the Court. He received a great deal 
of useful intelligence from this agent, and then advanced to 
Schyras. The envoy received great attention from the agent, 
whose name was Jaafer Ally Khan; he had an excellent reputa- 
tion in Schyras, and was besides a good scholar. He was well 
skilled in the English language, and told Sir Harford a curious 
story connected with this knowledge. The prince-governor of 
Schyras, he said, took delight in having an English newspaper 
read to him in the Persian, and he called in Jaafer to do the dut 
of interpreter. In his conversation with the mission, he told them 
that the prince was very troublesome, and that he made him 
actually translate the very advertisements in the newspaper. Jaafer 
happening one day to read something about the Germans, his 
royal highness expressed great anxiety to know who the Germans 
were, for Jaafer had just come to a passage which referred to a 
German army of 120,000 men, and it spoke of 25,000 of these 
being slain in battle, he absolutely declared that he would not be- 
lieve such a romance. ‘‘ Why,” said the prince, “ you know my 
father can’t bring into the field more than 60,000 horse ; how, 
therefore, can any European potentate bring up {20,000? And as 
to 25,000 men killed, that’s quite impossible, for we find that in our 
severest and longest battles, we scarcely lose more than 100 men.” 
But the prince went further even than this, for he connived at the 
exactions of his people of which poor Jaafer was the victim, as the 
latter related to some of the mission. ‘“ One of the gentleman of 
the guard,” said Jaafer, “‘ begged of him— 


‘To purchase a horse, at twice its value, and when Jaafer had complied 
with this request, he preferred another next day, saying :—* My dear 
friend, the cold weather is coming on, for God’s sake give me cloth 
enough to make a cloak, to keep me warm.’ Jaafer said it was of no use 
to protest to this person that he had no cloth; he returned to the charge, 
and the end was, that he found himself obliged to purchase cloth for this 
purpose, from the Bazaar, and present it to him; and so get rid of his 


incessant importunity. This, he told us, was one case among many 
others.” —p. 83. 


From Kazeroon the mission advanced tu Aubudoor, where the 
envoy received his first firman, signed by the king, and he was told 
by the officer who brought the firman, that the king had said when 
he heard of his arrival at Bushire, “ Sir Harford’s foot is lucky.” 
After this the envoy found a very marked increase in the respect 
and attention with which he was every where treated by the autho- 
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rities and people. Having at last reached Schyras, the envoy was 
received by the king’s son, and the nobility at his Court, with 
great state. He gave the authorities notice, that when they ap- 
proached to him, they should dismount from their horses, whilst 
he himself remained sitting in his saddle. Strong objections were 
raised to this, and it was urged by the Persians, that several of the 
nobles who were to visit the ambassador, were relations of the 
king. Sir Harford said that mere relations of the king, must 
yield in precedence to one who was the representative of a king; 
and after a protracted deliberation by the Persian council, they 
agreed to the ambassador’s requisition. A description is given of 
the public reception of the envoy by the prince-governor, and every 
thing seems to have been conducted to the satisfaction of the 
guest. It is stated, that Sir Harford on this occasion wore a 
cashmere shawl which excited some observation, in consequence of 
the king of Persia having sometime before prohibited these articles 
to be worn by any one except the princes, and the reason given 
for his so doing was, that the free introduction of them was opposed 
to the manufactures of Korman, belonging to his own subjects. 
But Mr. Sheridan’s journal tells another tale, and thus accounts for 
his majesty’s resolution. 


“A merchant arrived from Cashmere, bringing with him a quantity of 
the most beautiful and elegant shawls, for which he demanded the most 
extravagant price. They were exhibited to the King, and from amongst 
them he selected three or four for his own use, for which the merchant 
demanded 3,000 dollars each. At this price the King refused to purchase ; 
but some of his wives hearing of the circumstance, end of the extreme 
beauty of the shawls, contrived, in one of his pliant moods, to coax the 
King to purchase them. The merchant was accordingly sent for the next 
day, and ordered to bring with him the shawls which his Majesty had 
selected, and was, at the same time told, that he should receive for them 
the price he had demanded. The merchant, of course, attended; but was 
dreadfully alarmed when obliged to acknowledge that he had sold the 
shawls. ‘ How!’ said the King, ‘sold the shawls which I considered as 
being too dear for me to purchase! Pray to whom have you sold them ?” 
—‘ Please your Majesty, I sold them to a muleteer.’ The King appeared 
thunder-struck, and sent for the muleteer, to whom he said, ‘ How is it 
that you can afford to purchase articles which I consider too dear, even 
for a King ? what use could you have for such shawls? go, and bring 
them to me immediately.’ ‘Please your Majesty,’ replied the muleteer, 
‘the shawls are no longer in my possession—they are disposed of.’— 
‘How! how!’ said the King, ‘to whom?’— Please your Majesty, I 
gave them to my wife, and she has cut them up for trousers for herself.’ — 
‘Well,’ said the King, ‘I hear, every now and then, that my subjects 
complain of the weight of the taxes which they pay, and of the presents 
they are, at stated times, obliged to make; but surely I do not very 
severely oppress them, when a muleteer can purchase for his wife what, 
but for their importunity, I should have refused to purchase for mine.” — 
p. 102, 103. ' 
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Sir Harford states, that one of his principal reasons for introducing 
this passage was, that he wished to show his readers that in Persia, 
persons in the humblest walks of life, scarcely ever refuse their wives 
a jewel or piece of finery, which they can manage to purchase. The 
same feeling prevailsamongst the husbandsin Turkey. This however, 
is a sort of knowledge for which travellers have by no means prepared 
us, and the author observes that very erroneous notions have been 
propagated by mere superficial observers, from different countries, 
on the females of the Eastern world. 

A full account is next given of a dinner at the minister’s house, 
before which a vast crowd had been collected. The entertainment 
was splendid and the host hospitable. Amongst the sources of 
amusement provided for the guests, were rope dancers, and other 
itinerant bands ; a water spouter also attracted much attention 
by his feats. He swallowed two bowls of water each time, and as- 
tonished the beholders, whilst, by squeezing his stomach by mus- 
cular action alone, he was able to supply his mouth from within with 
a copious supply, which he continued spurting upwards at a great 
distance. A fire eater sat down before a chafing dish which he 
held in his hand, and began to help himself to the burning coals, 
which he seemed to swallow with great avidity. The dinner which 
was laid before the guests, is thus described by Mr. Sheridan. 


“We sat down, about twenty-two persons, and before each was placed 
a round, flat, bread cake, about as large as a middling-sized dish. Dinner 
was now brought in, and it consisted of all manner of things—fish, flesh, 
and fowl—with large plates of boiled rice, piled up in a sugar-loaf form. 
Some of these were of their natural colour; others were stained yellow, 
purple,and red. Under the rice, but completely hid, were pieces of boiled 
lamb, kid, or game; some plain boiled, others highly seasoned. The 
roasts, as well as the other meats, are served up what we should call much 
over-done, in order that little or no force may be necessary in separating 
any part of it,asthe Persians, in eating, make use of their fingers only. 
The Persians use a great deal of sugar, raisins, other fruits, and “sweet 
ingredients, in their cookery. Salt is but little used at table, though it is, 
always placed there. The dinner was served in the greatest profusion; 
and I am confident that, after we had dined, enough was carried out, to 
satisfy the apetites of fifty of the most hungry men that could be found in 
thecity. It is also the custom in Persia,on occasions like this, for the 
master of the house to feed all the attendants on his guests ; so that I am 
convinced, that five times more was provided for those out of the room, 
than for those within. It is considered, at a Persian entertainment, a com- 
pliment, for a person to offer you a piece out of the dish which stands 
before him, which he does with his hands; and this you are expected to 
receive and devour with particular satisfaction—to do otherwise, would be 
held as a great piece of incivility and rudeness, if not insult.””—p. 125, 126. 


At length the mission reached the capital Taheran, where the 
Envoy was received with distinction, and had a speedy interview 
with the king. He also commenced a negociation with the prin- 
cipal minister, Meerza Shaffee, which was attended at its outset by 
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some very strange circumstances. During a discussion between 
the two, the Persian, in the warmth of argument, bluntly de- 
manded of the Envoy “ do you come here to cheat us?” Upon 
which the other stood up, and, fixing his eyes on Meerza, delivered 
the following apostrophe in unexceptionable Persian :— 

“«* You stupid old blockhead, do you dare to use these words to me, who 
in this room represent the King of England; if it were not for the respect 
I bear your master, the King of Persia, I would knock your brains out, if 
you have any, against the wall!’ and suiting the action to the word, he 
pushed him with a slight degree of violence against the wall which was 
behind him, kicked over the candles on the floor, left the room in darkness, 


and rode home without any of the Persians daring to impede his passage.” 
—p. 196, 197. 


It appears from the author’s account, that from the moment he 
set foot in Persia, he experiened the most extraordinary hostility 
and annoyance from Lord Minto, then the Governor-General of 
Bengal. His lordship not only refused to recognize the mission, 
but strove to embarrass it in every way in his power. By order of 
the East India Company Sir Harford had given some bills on 
Bengal to Persian merchants, and when they became due they were 
directed by Lord Minto to be protested. Various accusations were 
urged against the Envoy, in despatches addressed to him by that 
governor, to all of which he replied with undaunted spirit, but still 
leaving no advantage to his adversary by any passionate language. 
It seems that the eternal hostility of Lord Minto was gained by 
the Envoy, because he had the audacity to compare the governor to 
an insolent Persian Beglerberg. 

The Envoy, besides, had much to encounter from the intrigues 
of a French party at the Court of Persia, at the head of which 
was the French minister. A great many circumstances which came 
to the knowledge of Sir Harford, induced him to believe, that the 
energies of Napoleon were at work through these agents in Persia, 
to prepare it as a point d’appui from which the emperor would in- 
vade India and dispossess the British power. 

Sir Harford continues his account of the negociations which 
were carried on, the number of points upon which he was asked 
questions by the ministers, his visits to the Court, the amusements 
of the royal family, and his dialogues on the expectations of Persia. 
The attention which he recived from the Shah he speaks of in 
terms of the warmest gratitude, for in many cases the compliments 
were paid with very great delicacy. Thus, on one occasion Sir 
Harford retired to a village for the sake of enjoying country plea- 
sures, and the king, who had been making his excursion poled his 
dominions, approached the village. He heard of the ambassador’s 
having chosen the place for a temporary residence, so he imme- 
diately sent a royal communication to the inhabitants of the village 
to inform them, that in consequence of the presence of the ambas- 
sador amongst them, he would exempt them from the contribution 
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of provision always claimable wherever his majesty halted. Our 
author had the satisfaction of going through one of the curious 
ceremonies which are peculiar to Persia, that of an audience of the 
king on horseback. ‘The person to be honoured on the occasion 
stands mounted at about half a mile distance from the king’s line 
of march: if the person be of great importance he takes his sta- 
tion on the right, if inferior, then on the left. When the king 
arrives at that part of the road which is on a line with this can- 
didate for honour, a mace-bearer is instantly dispatched by the 
king to order that the person would appear in the king’s presence. 
The mace-bearer and the person then ride back to the king, and 
when within 150 yards of him, throw themselves from their horses, 
and continue to make salaams without interruption. An officer 
from behind the shah, “ mount,” a mandate which is readily 
obeyed, and the riders then advance to within fifty yards of the 
shah, when the same voice is lifted up. If the party be important, 
the king himself tells him to come. Such was the ceremony 
through which Sir Harford had to pass, and he performed it as one 
of the most important class. His conversation with the shah on 
this occasion is highly amusing. 


“He professed the highest respect and veneration for his late Majesty, 
George the Third, whom he styled, Peder-e-Shahan, the Father of Kings, 
in the same sense as we talk of the Father of the House of Commons, and 
wished to know (as I had said his Majesty did not sit every day in the 
Deevan Khaneh,) how he passed his time, whether he hunted, hawked, or 
what he did, I told him I believed that when the King was younger, 
he regularly hunted the stag twice in each week; and when I told him 
that the stags were bred and in a manner trained for this purpose, and 
carried out in a cart, and then turned loose, the Shah laughed, but said, 
‘ Aye, aye, I see how it is, you Europeans always leave as little to 
chance as possible, and I suppuse your King must never he disappointed.’ 
I then told the Shah, that previously to my leaving England for India 
the first time, I had had the honor to be present at one of the King’s 
stag hunts, which had lasted four hours and a half without stop. ‘ God!’ 
said the Shah, ‘ that must have been good sport; but the King did not 
ride all that time, did he?’ I assured the Shah that his Majesty rode as 
hard, or harder, than any man in the field. ‘ By God,’ said the Shah, 
‘his Majesty must be a perfect man, for he is wise, bold, and khoush- 
savar (a fine horseman) ; of all things in the world, I should like to have 
a skekar (chase) with my brother George. 

“The Shah said, the King’s next son is the Ameer-al-askar, (i. e. 
Commander of the Army) is he not? the French talked to me a great 
deal about him—they said he knows how to make an army better than 
any man in the world, but he is not so good a General as Bonopart.’ 
I replied, ‘ Please your Majesty, these are things I know nothing about.’ 
—‘ Very well,’ said the Shah,—‘ and the next son is, Serdar-al-Bahr, 

i. e. Commander of the Navy) but I suppose much the same as Hassan 
lly is Governor of Farsistan, and that he has some Nasr-Oollah-Khan, 
to tell him what he is todo, and how to manage his ship, for what should 
he know about ships and shipping; where could he learn it??— Your 
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Majesty,’ said I, ‘is greatly mistaken, in respect to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, who is as good an officer as any in the British 
fleet, and has seen as much service as most of them. The King sent him 
on board ship, when he was not, (I believe) twelve years old, and gave 
strict orders that His Royal Highness should be treated in the same 
way, and made to do the same duty, as the gentlemen’s sons who were 
put there to learn their profession; in time he was appointed to the 
command of a ship, and has regularly risen, like his brother-officers in the 
Navy, to the rank he now holds.’—* Wullah !’ said the King, ‘ what a 
wonderful country your’s is, and what wonderful people you are; I should 
have a pretty piece of work with the mother of one of my Princes, if 
I proposed to take her son, and send him down to Bushire, to put him 
on board a Khishtee ;’ (i. e.a bark or ship) and he laughed very heartily. 
The Shah kept conversing about the Royal Family, till at last he said :— 
‘Come, Mr. Ambassador, let you and I make a match. What say you to 
Abbas’ son marrying the Prince of Wales’s daughter; where would all the 
Kings of the earth be compared to such a King and Queen! England, all 
India, all Persia, Younga Dunich (i. e. all America!!) these would be real 
Shah aulems, these would be the true Kaisers, true Fugfoors ! no joke, no 
child’s play;’ and then he went on to parody the well known verse 
of Delhi:— 


“ Egher der dunia Shah est—een est, een est, een est.” 

If there is a king in the world, this is he, this is he, this is he. 
After the Shah had amused himself with this idea for sometime, and 
had built all sorts of castles in the air, he said :—* Come, the thing’s done, 
and I shall send you, to-night, the usual sheerene, (sweetmeats) on the 
ahed,’ (fiancailes.)—pp. 125—129. 


Speaking of Persian manners and customs, Sir Harford tells us, 
that the people of all ranks go to bed much earlier than we do, at 
least in this country, but that they are in the habit of rising at 
night and taking some refreshment. ‘The state ministers and the 
king are the hardest worked labourers in the nation, and the author 
tells us, what many Persian travellers have mentioned before him, 
that the monarch is actually employed eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four every day of his life, whilst his ministers are nearly 
occupied to the same extent. 

Sir Harford returned to London in October, 1811. We regret 
to find that his great services have been very unjustly left unre- 
warded, not alone by the government, but by the East India Com- 
pany, of whose money he had saved so much. [For our parts, we 
have to return our best thanks to him for the gratification we have 
received from his able and highly interesting, as well as important 
work. The Wahauby shall be noticed in our next. 
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Art. 1V. The Duties of Man. By Silvio Pellico, author of “« My Ten 
Years’ Imprisonment; “Francesca Da Rimini,” and other works: 
Translated from the Italian by Thomas Roscoe, author of the “ Land- 
scape Annual.” 12mo. London: Longman, Rees, and Co., 1834. 


Tuis little work is an accession to our literature of the deepest 
importance, and no language can sufficiently express the gratitude 
which is due to the combined labours of the author and translator. 
Mr. Roscoe appears to have received by sympathy the whole 
enthusiasm of his master, in that department of the work where he 
stands forward alone; and influenced solely by his native energies, 
he presents such a resemblance to the original, that we are at 
a loss to determine where the line of demarcation is to be found 
which separates the effusions of the one from the other. His com- 
mentary on the Life of Pellico, is a bold and beautiful eulogy 
depicting all the attractive charms of religion in the disguise of 
humanity. In its eloquence and warmth, his essay has the merit 
of a splendid oration, in which genius and the virtues conspire for 
the consummation of human improvement, and well may we com- 
pare it to the celebrated production of Longinus, who, in the very 
act of illustrating that subject, was himself “ the great sublime he 
drew.” 

The discourse on the Duties of Man, was drawn up by Silvio 
Pellico, and it would appear to have been destined for the particular 
attention of a friend, in whose eternal welfare the author took 
a deep interest. We have already given in the course of our labours, 
a full account of the life of this Italian gentleman, and placed our 
readers therefore in a condition to allow us with impunity to pass 
over Mr. Roscoe’s biographical notice. We shall therefore direct 
our attention chiefly to the contents of Pellico’s address to his 
friend, and we have a confident hope that our readers will not 
be disappointed by our intention of confining the present paper to 
his portion of the work before us. 

The whole of the performance is characterised by a lofty spirit, a 
beautifully chastened enthusiasm, which the true worshipper of truth 
alone could feel. ‘The author seems as if inspired under the influ- 
ence of the purest spirit of charity; and all his instructions, all his 
remonstrances, all his fears and hopes, alike display a firm reliance 
upon the Almighty protection, and a universal love for mankind. 

Setting out with first principles, he shews that it is utterly impos- 
sible for man to abstract from his mind the eternal conviction that 
he has a duty to perform, because he has a special destination 
ultimately to experience ; religion proclaims this truth, when it says 
that man is made to the image of God. A section on the Love of 
Truth follows, in which the author addresses young people in a 
manner highly calculated to impress a moral lesson upon them. 
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‘«¢ Awaken all your energies,” my young friend, says he, “ to wish for, 
and to wili the truth ;” never permit yourself ‘ to be dazzled by the 
glare of that false eloquence, the boast of wild and melancholy 
sophists; man’s conscience can find no repose, except in the bosom 
of truth ; and he who states a falsehood, even if undiscovered, bears 
his own punishment within him.” 

The author’s exhortations about religion, are most ingenius and 
persuasive. He recommends his young friend never to be dis- 
mayed by the idle wits, or profane jesters, who have the hardihood 
to call him a hypocrite: as religion is too important a matter to be 
tried by such trifling causes. The exercise of reason, and a survey 
of history, will soon convince the unprejudiced mind that there is 
no religion so pure as that of Christianity, none so exempt from 
errors, none of brighter sanctity, none that seems so wonderfully 
stamped with the peculiar characters which we instinctively attri- 
bute to divinity. Its annals show beyond all question, its vastly 
predominating superiority over every other system, in carrying 
civilization over the surface of the inhabited earth; has it not 
assuaged barbarianism, and converted worse than savages into 
useful and benevolent beings? The author takes some extracts 
from works by illustrious philosophers, who gave their testimony in 
favour of the Christian doctrine ; he mentions amongst these great 
names, those of Grotius, Leibnitz, Newton, and Locke ; quotes 
from the famous Rousseau a beautiful eulogy on this religion ; and 
also from Montesquieu, a passage in which that admirable writer 
severely blames Bayle, the author of the great Dictionary, for his 
hostility to the Christian religion. Speaking finally of religion, by 
which he means, that of Christianity, he thus proceeds :— 


“T see that what is asserted of its being adapted to barbarous periods, 
but not to the present, is not true; because, after being highly instru- 
mental in the civilisation of Asia, in that of Greece, in that of Rome, and 
in the infinite number of states of the middle ages, it was equally adapted 
to all those people who subsequent to those ages received the light of 
civilisation, and it is, at this hour, also adapted to minds and intellects 
which do not yield in dignity and power to any in the world. I find, that 
from the earliest heresiarchs until the school of Voltaire and his com- 
panions, up to the Saint Simonians of our day, all have boasted of teaching 
some better doctrine, and not one has succeeded. Whilst, therefore, I 
glory in proclaiming myself an enemy to barbarism and a friend to know- 
ledge,I am proud of being a catholic in its most enlightened and com- 
prehensive sense, the advocate of christian faith. I pity him who derides 
me, and affects to confound my doctrine with that of the fanatic or the 
Pharisee. 

“ Thus clearly seeing and proclaiming your christian faith, be firm and 
consistent in it. Honour religion as much as it is in your power, both 
with heart and understanding, and abide by it alike among believers or 
unbelievers. Do not display it, however, by mere cold compliance with 
the usual forms of its worship; but inspire these forms with the soul of 
elevated thoughts ; raise them to a noble admiration of the sublimity of its 
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mysteries, without one arrogant wish to explain them. Imbibe the re- 
freshing virtues thence only to be derived, never forgetting that simple 
adoration can avail you nothing, if you do not propose to adore God equally 
in all your works. 

* But, in the supposition that you may have to exert all your energy to 
free yourself from false doctrines, or from indifference or apathy, and in 
order to embrace a clear profession of faith, do not give to the incredulous 
the scandalous spectacle of absurd hypocrisy and of cowardly scruples ; be 
humble in the eyes of God and in the sight of your fellow beings, but never 
lose sight of your true dignity as a man, nor turn from the light of sound 
reason. Mere reason, in its worldly sense, which foments pride and hatred, 
is every way opposed to the Gospel.” —pp. 16—19. 


The next sections on Philanthropy or Charity, and on the Esteem 
of Mankind, are deeply worth the reader’s attention. If we feel 
disposed to entertain despicable notions of mankind, in consequence 
of what we see before our eyes, or otherwise experience of the conduct 
of some, it 1t the duty recommended by our excellent guide to call 
to our recollection what vast benevolent deeds have been performed 
by other men ; we should turn to those eras in history, marked out 
by the splendour shed upon them by genius and ability ; we should 
trace the history and progress of arts and sciences, and then should 
we learn how good, how kind, how benevolent, how useful, men 
have been to each other; how much they have contributed to 
remove from each other the load of calamity, which disease, for 
example, has placed upon them ; how much in other respects they 
have benefitted their race by inventions and contrivances, whereby 
the convenience, gratification, and happiness of their fellow-crea- 
tures have been promoted. Let us, exclaims our authority, only 
cast a glance on the splendid list furnished to as by antiquity. 
How many men, during the barbarism of the middle ages, have 
shed a lustre on civilization! Though some made war on science, 
and on the trophies which man had been able to display as testi- 
monies of his intellectual power, yet there were others who sought 
to save these relics from destruction, and happily succeeded in 
reserving them as models and subjects of contemplation, to stimulate 
the mental ambition of future generations. 

Upon the noble sentiment of love of country, the author has 
some charming reflections, The feeling which attaches us to the 
spot on which we breathe, expands so as to extend to the whole 
country in which that spot is found, and in some hearts, the ex- 
pansion is increased so as to take in the whole world in its em- 
brace. Seethegood and generous man, toiling night and day, let us say, 
in the most crowded of the populous districts of London: see him 
after a successful career of industry, and of his applied talents and 
knowledge, the master of an abundance of wealth: let us look at 
itm under the strong influence of love of country—universal love 
of country, and what a spectacle of charity is presented before us ! 
See that man carrying his sympathetic protection to the poor 
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savage in some distant wilderness, whose bodily nakedness, and 
destitution, are only representatives of the deficiency of his mind ; 
see the more fortunate of that ill-starring being, sharing the pro- 
fits of his labour with him, giving him the clothing that will se- 
cure necessary warmth to his body, pouring from his horn of plenty, 
the wholesome aliment that will sustain his existense ; above all, 
see him in search of ministers of religion, who will undertake to 
fly to the unhappy mortal through dangerous journies, and defying 
the winds and waves of the pathless ocean, and who carries hea- 
venly succours and consolations to the benighted creature. Such a 
contemplation as this, is sufficient to put the most offended of our 
race, in good humour with their fellow men ; and, if those who are 
led hastily to conclude against the whole race, as is only justified 
against a small part, would only reflect for a moment, how soon 
would they come to the knowledge of the injustice they committed. 
Let a man only look around him for a moment, and what a number 
of causes for gratitude will he meet with in the survey, calling 
upon his heart to his fellow man. His clothes, his other defenses 
and protection, from the effects of the inevitable laws presiding 
over the earth, are the gift of man; they are the results of his in- 
genuity and his power, all the slow produce of genius and labour, 
stimulated by love of kind. Such is the nature of the beautiful 
illustrations adopted by this author, of whom, we may here take 
the opportunity of mentioning, that he has employed much of his 
time in instruction. He therefore presents himself as quite a model 
of that most interesting character in civilized society, the teacher 
of the young mind. 

After all, the true way to show our love to our immediate coun- 
try is, to endeavour to supply it in our persons, with citizens of 
whom that country may be able to boast, so that to combine the 
nation of patriotism with the character of any subject who is a 
scoffer at religion or good manners, is unnatural, and is a condition 
of things which cannot possibly be realized. Therefore, let no man 
be believed for an instant, who reviles religion, or conjugal faith, 
decency, or probity, and yet cries “‘ my country! my country!” He 
must be a hypocrite, he must be the worst form of citizen, who 
makes such a vain boast of his attention to the interests of his 
country. It is impossible for a man to be a patriot, who is not vir- 
tuous in his life, who does not feel and love his duties, and dis- 
charge them with fidelity and delight. 

This species of public virtue, patriotism, by its consideration, 
necessarily leads to an inquiry into the relations which subsist be- 
tween parents and children. Upon the latter, we have the follow- 
ing eloquent explanation :— 


‘« Scarcely does the intellect of the boy open to the idea of his duties, when 
nature seems to say,‘ Love your parents!’ The instinct, in fact, of filial 
love is so strong, that it would appear as if no intrinsic aid were necessary 
to foster it throughout life. Nevertheless, as we lefore observed, we must 
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put the stamp of our own will upon all good instincts of our nature, in order 
to preserve them entire ; we must exercise an undeviating piety towards 
our parents, on the basis of a firm purpose. 

“ A father and a mother are naturally our earliest and best friends ; 
they are the beings to whom we owe our first and sweetest impressions, in 
short every thing; and we are bound by the most sacred of all ties to feel 
towards them gratitude, respect, love, tenderness, and indulgence, and to 
express those feelings in gentle and becoming words. 

“ The mind that has not the courage and self-denial to conduct itself at 
home as it would out of doors, to appear pleasing in the eyes of others, to 
acquire every virtue calculated to honour our species, and to honour the 
Deity in the form of man, is a low and pusillanimous mind. 

* Filial duty, in short, isa debt, not merely of gratitude but of indispen- 
sable decency. In the rare occurrence of owing one’s birth to parents of 
weak affections, little entitled to claim our esteem, the mere fact of their 
being the authors of our existence confers on them a character so respecta- 
ble, that we cannot but incur infamy, if we dare to despise them; nay, 
even to treat them with indifference or neglect. In such a case, the 
respect which you show will do you the greater credit, but it will not the 
less constitute a debt to be paid to nature, to the example and edification 
of your species, and to your own dignity and self-approval.”—pp. 35 —38. 


The subjects of the succeeding Sections are, Respect to Old 
Age, and to our predecessors, Fraternal Love, Friendship, and 
the Studies which a youth is to select. 

Every youth with the means of doing so, is bound to cultivate 
his understanding, for then will it be better prepared than ever for 
the performance of the duties which are incumbent on its possessor. 
It was believed by Rosseau that the savage was the happiest of 
beings, and that consequently ignorance is preferable to knowledge. 
But all experience is against this theory, for travellers universally 
agree, that the savage is the most unhappy of mortal creatures. A 
man, though ignorant, may still be aa but he never can attain 
the exalted sphere of goodness without knowledge. In whatever 
study a youth engages, let him apply, says our author, his whole 
mind to its investigation; presumptuous and confident men 
are the victims of superficial studies; they are necessarily the 
enemies of truth, for they will be the foes of those better informed 
than themselves. Seneca’s advice to students still retains its value 
after the many hundreds of years that have elapsed since he de- 
livered it. ‘* Are you desirous,” says the Roman sage— 

‘* That your reading should make a lasting impression upon your mind ? 
Confine it to a few authors of sterling character; andfeed your mind 
with the sound nutriment they afford. To turn your attention every- 
where, is much the same to be nowhere at all. A life spent in travel 
brings you acquinted with many strange faces, but few friends. It is 
even so with those hasty readers, who, without a decided taste for any 
subject, devour an infinate number of books.’ ”’—p. 56. 


The author labours to show that it is an error to suppose that 
the study of apparently opposite sciences is impossible. Buffon 
was a profound student of the sciences, which are usually re- 
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garded as having the power of rendering the mind insensible to the 
common agents of life. But who was a finer poet in his prose 
than this celebrated naturalist ? 

Mascheroni is a celebrated Italian mathematician, but he was 
quite as distinguished for his skill in music, as for his knowledge 
of geometry. 

Upon the important subject of the choice of a profession, our 
author’s sentiments abound in interest and instruction. It used in 
former times to be the custom, that before a decision was come to 
on this question, the party proceeded to implore the assistance of 
the Deity. The rule of choice, however, would seem to be go- 
verned uniformly by inclination, and it is a sufficient warrant for a 
youth to adopt that calling which is pointed out to him by some 
secret voice, continually ringing iu his ears, “‘ Behold the course in 
which you should run.” Dispositions vary wonderfully in their 
selections, and the author instances the monastic life, which by 
some is considered intolerable, but which to the religious philoso- 
pher, who has no reason to think himself a burden on society, is a 
source of actual enjoyment. The advice to youth given by the ex- 
perienced author, is deeply deserving of attention. 


“When once, however, you have made a prudent choice of any one 
profession, be above following the example of these unworthy censurers 
of their judgment. Do not allow yourself to be made anxious by vain 
regrets,and by an incessant longing for change. Every path of life is 
beset less or more with thorns. But being once in action, do not stop to 
hesitate, nor retrace your steps; it is weakness, and failure will be the 
result. To persevere is always good, except when you are in a wrong 
track; and he only who has firmness to persist in his undertaking, can 
expect to attain to distinction in any pursuit of life.” —pp. 61, 62. 


One of the greatest duties imposed upon us is, to check anxiety 
of mind. Those who enter upon a particular course of life, may, 
at some stage of their career, be induced to believe that more 
honour and wealth may be acquired in some other employment. 
The conclusion will necessarily be, that in their existing circum- 
stances, they are not remunerated adequately to their deserts. It 
is highly dangerous to allow such feelings to occupy our minds, and 
to encourage them is to forfeit the happiness within our reach. Of 
course, from the constitution of our nature, it must of necessity 
happen, that merit will not always be rewarded as it ought. Inso- 
lent and presuming mediocrity will mount the ladder of fortune, 
and fling back from behind him the modest being who succeeds 
him at a humble distance. This is the law of human nature; no 
legislature can change it—no power of man can remove it, and 
consequently, it is the part of a reasoning individual to put up in 
the best manner he can with the evils which it is totally out of his 
power to get rid of. Let him smile at the phenomenon and resign 
himself with tranquillity. It is not intended by the plan of the 
Almighty, that merit should always meet its reward in this life. 
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Repentance for faults, and amendment, form the subject of a 
highly interesting section. Even Voltaire was compelled, in one 
of his lucid moments, to bend to one of the great principles incul- 
cated by Christianity. ‘ Confession,” says he, “ of our faults is 
an excellent thing; it is a restraint upon crime, and it may be 
traced to the remotest antiquity. In the celebration of the ancient 
eat it was customary for persons to confess their offences. 

e have adopted and rendered sacred this wise custom ; it is the 
best of all to lead back hearts, corrupted by hatred, to conciliation 
and pardon.” 

The author’s notions of celibacy seem to be the result of personal 
experience and very extensive knowledge of practical trials, which 
have been made of the principle. Before quitting the state of ce- 
libacy, it behoves every person of the age when marriage may be 
regarded as forming a natural subject of speculation, to weigh well 
the considerations which operate for and against a change of his 
condition. If, for example, a young man be sensible that he has 
yet failed of success in his attempts to restrain a natural tendency 
to anger, to jealousy, to suspicion, to impatience, to the harsh ex- 
ercise of authority, so that he cannot expect to appear amiable in 
the eyes of his companion, then it is better for him to renounce at 
once the hope of becoming happy by matrimony. The following 
are the suggestions of the author to young men. 


‘‘ Let those who affect to believe the necessary evil and immoralities 
connected with celibacy, take also into their calculation the no less nu- 
merous and more fatal calamities which spring from the fruitful source of 
mercenary or ill-assorted marriages. But not only this. To the brief pe- 
riod of nuptial passion, there too often succeeds a feeling of regret and 
trouble at the idea of being no longer free; perhaps, the discovery that 
we have been too precipitate, or that the dispositions are wholly at vari- 
ance. Hence arise mutual regrets and reproaches ; or granting even only 
one of the parties to be in fault, it is impossible to describe the hourly 
and daily recurring scenes of domestic annoyances, bickerings, and all 
those little, yet heart-consuming differences which convert one of the ho- 
liest and happiest of states, into a wretched, torturing slavery of souls. 
Woman, the sweetest and most generous of all beings, is usually the 
victim of this unhappy discord of moral elements; she either weeps her- 
self into her grave, or, what is still more to be deplored, seized with the 
heart’s despair she divests herself of her loviiest and purest attributes, she 
incurs the risk of ignominy and remorse, exposed to passions with which 
she at length seeks to fill up the void which the loss of conjugal affection 
has left in her soul. ‘Turn for a moment to the children of these ill- 
starred marriages ‘Their earliest school, the first lessons presented to 
their young minds, is the wretched, disgraceful conduct of their parents ; 
they are neither loved nor educated in a manner to obviate the evil ex- 
ample by which they are first impressed. True love, charity, humanity, 
and right reason, would be in vain inculcated under such circumstances ; 
and it follows, that they are without obedience to their parents, with- 
out affection for their brethren and kindred, without an ingredient of 
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those domestic virtues which are the foundation of all civil virtues.”’— 
pp. 72—74. 


Upon that important subject, the respect due to the female, it is 
proved by the author, that the cynic who adopts that low and 
jeering kind of ridicule called vulgarity, and who becomes the dese- 
crator of all that 1 \s noble, is always found to be more especially the 
enemy of woman’s virtues. The spirit of vulgarity has always taken 
a demoniac joy in degrading women, in describing her as an abject 
creature, inferior in the scale of mind to man; envious, full of 
artifice, inconstant, vain, incapable of friendship and of faithful 
incorruptible love. But such conclusions are utterly exterminated 
by repeated experience, and the mere instincts of our nature have 
shielded women from the effects of such hostility as these humili- 
ating impressions must have engendered. What has not Christi- 
anity effected for woman ? it has raised her dignity and her worth : 
polygamy was the practice of a community which perverted the 
application of nature’s laws ; it has gone into desuetude in countries 
where still it may be lawfully practised, but it has declined rapidly 
towards complete extinction, in consequence of its total antitaiees 
for human nature. 

We pass over the sections on the Dignity of Love, on Disrepu- 
table Attachments, on the Respect due to Daughters and Wives of 
other persons, to pass to the subject of Matrimony which comes 
next in succession to these two. ‘The subject of the husband’s 
reflections, when he takes a woman to live with him for his and 
her life under the bond of marriage, are these; that she reposes 
entire confidence in his integrity, that doing so she deserts her 
paternal roof, she changes her name in the hope of rendering the 
union more intimate, she prefers her husband to every thing which 
she held dear previously to her knowledge of him ; these constitute 
the materials which should form the constant subjects of the 
husband’s reflections. But alas! how often does it happen, that 
those who on the wedding-day clasp each others’ hands with willing 
vows of connubial love, binding themselves by a solemn compact to 
preserve them unbroken until death, yet before a few years, and 
sometimes a few months elapse, will not only lose each other’s 
afiections, but with difficulty bear one another’s company. ‘The 
cause of this is evidently a previous ignorance of each others’ dis- 
position, an abandonment of that preliminary duty of inquiry which 
should have preceded the union. It becomes the obligation of a 
man, then, when he finds himself in such critical circumstances, to 
reflect that he has recorded an oath in Heaven ; he ought to resolve 
to heep his promise, he ought to submit to the dictates of honour 
and honesty which exact this submission. Upon this subject the 
author has the following admirable remarks :— 


“ In order to secure a lasting claim to your wife’s attachment, it is neces- 
sary you should lose nothing of your importance in her eyes; that your 
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conjugal intercourse should detract in no way from the reverence and 
courtesy which you evinced before you led her to the altar. It is equally 
necessary you should show no weak compliance or submission, such as to 
make you incapable of correcting her; and as little should you let her 
feel your despotic authority, and the severity of your correction, but let 
her have reason to form a high opinion of your judgment and good feel- 
ing in all you do. To be happy, she ought to take pride in her depend- 
ence upon you ; not that it is to be haughtily imposed upon her, but rather 
invited by her love, by a strong feeling of her own true dignity, and of 
ours. 

“a Though you should have made an admirable choice in a woman en- 
dowed with all her sex’s virtues and attractions, do not the less cease 
from a constant attention to make yourself appear amiable in her eyes. 
Do not ungenerously say, ‘I know she is so excellent, that she will for- 
give all my faults; I am sure I need not study to preserve her affections ; 
she loves me equally well !’ 

“What! and because such is the extent of her ineffable goodness, you 
will be less desirous of pleasing her? Do not delude yourself; just in 
proportion as her sensibility is exquisitely alive to your manners, will any 
want of attention, inelegance, or ill-temper, be sure to afflict her. In pro- 

ortion to the superior gentleness of her sentiments and manners, will be 
~ desire to feel a corresponding kindness on your part. If she should 
be disappointed ; if she sees a harsh change in your conduct, from the 
seductive courtesy of the lover to the insulting neglect of a bad husband, 
she will still exert herself to the utmost to love you, in spite of your un- 
worthiness, but the effort will bein vain. She will pardon, but she will 
cease to love you, and will be unhappy. Woe to you, then, if her virtue 
stand not the test, and another lover were to occupy her vacant heart. 
She might become a prey to the guiltiest of passions—a passion fatal to her 
peace, to that of yourself, and the whole of your family.”—pp. 93, 94. 

Paternal Love, the Love of Children and Youth, are next noticed 
by M. Pellico, and with a degree of sensibility, combined with 
ailamnd which is rarely equalled. His section on Riches deserves 
a similal character, and in the following one on the respect due to 
Misfortune, and on Beneficence, we have a display of kindness 
of heart, mixed up with a sound sense derived from an experience 
of the world, which is calculated to affect the mind of the most 
insensible with amiable emotions. A series of reflections showing 
the prime value of knowledge in a moral point of view; another 
series on courtesy, gratitude, humility, meekness, forgiveness, 
courage, appreciation of life and fortitude to meet death, conclude 
the work. 

It will be seen from this analysis, of what importance such 
a work may prove to the rising generation, for its principles are not 
drawn from mere speculation, from a theory which a man may 
make out in his closet, but it is the fruit of the experience of a man 
long in contact with the world and its inhabitants ; one who has 
passed through many vicissitudes, who endured ten years of 
imprisonment, and who thus was furnished with the opportunity of 
calculating on the principles which prevail in human communities 
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at such a distance from the scene of action as left the greatest 
facility for an unprejudiced judgment. Parents will surely see the 
propriety of encouraging the perusal of such productions ; for they 
have interest in every possible way in pointing out to their children 
the path to be chosen by them for life. It is scarcely possible that 
hereafter a book for such an object will be within their reach, which 
is more admirably adapted to its object than the present. 





Art. V.—History of the Revolution in England in 1688 ; Comprising a 
Review of the Reign of James I1., from His Accession, to the Enterprise 
of the Prince of Orange. By the late Right Hon. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh; and completed to the Settlement of the Crown, by the Editor; to 
which is prefixed a notice of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of Sir 
James Mackintosh. 1 Vol. 4to. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 
1834. 


As our readers will, no doubt, be anxious to learn at the outset 
what portion of this large quarto belongs to Sir James Mackintosh, 
we shall gratify their curiosity, by stating that of the several depart- 
ments into which the contents are divided, one hundred and seventy- 
six pages are devoted to a biographical account of Sir James, of 
his writings, and his speeches. ‘This is followed by the portion of 
the History of the Revolution written by him which occupies 
three hundred and fifty-eight pages, and extends from 1685 to 1688 ; 
it takes up the history of James the Second’s accession, and 
adverts to the circumstances which took place in Charles the 
Second’s reign, developing the causes, both remote and proximate, 
which ultimately brought about the revolution. This portion ter- 
minates with the period corresponding to the eve of that collision 
between King James and the Prince of Orange, which gave rise to 
the transference of the crown from the former to the latter. It 
was deemed advisable, and certainly appeared indispensible, that 
the history should be completed, and accordingly a suitable editor 
was appointed by the publishers to accomplish that object. The 
contribution of the editor amounts to two hundred and seventy 
pages ; to which is added an appendix and index of ninety-six 
pages, the whole number of pages being nine hundred and ten. At 
the very outset, in the pages of the biography, we find abundance 
of evidence to satisfy us of the propriety of the selection adopted 
by the puhlishers as to the kind of editor whom they should 
employ on this work. It is evident that his determination to 
establish the truth, was the paramount principle of his proceeding, 
and that not even the convenience of maintaining an exact political 
consistency throughout the history, should be left unsacrificed at 
the altar of good faith. It is likewise sufficiently demonstrated, 
that his judgment never could be swayed by a single prejudice 
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arising from any extraordinary admiration of his principal, and the 
open and rigid justice which he administers in deciding on the 
merits of Sir James Mackintosh, constitutes an earnest of his fidelity, 
which appears to us to be perfectly adequate to recommend his 
report to general confidence. 

Most of the facts contained in the life of this useful public man 
have been already before the public too frequently, and in too 
great detail to allow us to renew any description of them at present. 
There are some passages, however, in the biography, which give a 
new aspect and fresh interest to some of the stages of his career, 
and which it may gratify our readers to have brought to their 
attention. The editor proceeds to notice the successive works 
which Sir James published in his own name, for his time had been 
much devoted to supplying contributions to periodical publications, 
and particularly to the Monthly Review. Justice is fully rendered 
to his eloquent and most forcible appeals, particularly in the 
Vindicice, Gallic, and the speech in defence of Peltier; a letter 
is likewise added in which the editor intends to display a peculiarly 
favourable trait in the character of Sir James, and which was 
developed in the most admirable manner in a letter addressed by 
him to Dr. Parr, on the death of his wife. The language of the 
doctor in describing the contents of the epistle, evidently fails to 
convey his sense of admiration, and the whole amount of his expres- 
sion, in reference to the letter, merely attains to a general 
declaration ‘‘that he never received from mortal man a letter, which 
in point of composition could be compared with it.” Perhaps in 
no language is there a more exquisite picture of female conjugal 
virtue, than the following which we select from this letter : 


‘‘ Allow me, in justice to her memory, to tell you what she was, and 
what I owed her, I was guided in my choice only by the blind affection 
of my youth, and might have formed a connection in which a short-lived 
passion would have been followed by repentance and disgust ; but I found 
an intelligent companion, a tender friend, a prudent monitress ; the most 
faithtul of wives, and as dear a mother as ever children had the misfor- 
tune to lose. Had I married a woman who was easy or giddy enough to 
have been ‘infected by my imprudence, or who had rudely or harshly at- 
tempted to correct it, I should, in either case, have been irretrievably 
ruined: a fortune, in either case, would, with my habits, have been only 
a shorter cut to destruction. But I met a woman, who by the tender 
management of my weaknesses gradually corrected the most pernicious of 
them, and rescued me from the dominion of a degrading and ruinous vice. 
She became prudent from affection: and, though of the most generous 
nature, she was taught economy and frugality by her love for me. During 
the most critical period of my life, she preserved order in my affairs, from 
the care of which she relieved me; she gently reclaimed me from dissi- 
pation; she propped my weak and irresolute nature; she urged my indolence 
to all the exertions that have been useful and creditable to me; and she was 
perpetually at hand to admonish my heedlessness and improvidence. ‘To 
her I owe that I am not a ruined outcast; to her whatever I am; to her 
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whatever I shall be. In her solicitude for my interest, she never, for a 
moment, forgot my feelings or my character. Even in her occasional re- 
sentment,—for which I but too often gave just cause (would to God that 
I could recall these moments!) she had no sullenness or acrimony ; her 
feelings were warm and impetuous, but she was placeable, tender, and 
constant: she united the most attentive prudence with the most generous 
and guileless nature, with a spirit that disdained the shadow of meanness, 
and with the kindest and most honest heart. Such was she whom I have 
lost; and I have lost her when her excellent natural sense was rapidly im- 
proving, after eight years of struggle and distress had bound us fast toge- 
ther, and moulded our tempers to each other ; when a knowledge of her 
worth, had refined my youthful love into friendship, before age had de- 
prived it of much of its original ardour. I lost her, alas! (the choice of 
my youth and the partner of my misfortunes) at a moment when I had 
the prospect of her sharing my better days. This, my dear Sir, is a calamity 
which the prosperity of the world cannot repair. To expect that any 
thing on this side of the grave can make it up, would be a vain and delu- 
sive expectation. If I had lost the giddy and thoughtless companion of 
prosperity, the world could easily have repaired my loss ; but I have lost 
the faithful and tender partner of my misfortunes: and my only consola- 
tion is in that Being, under whose, severe but paternal chastisement, I 
am cut down to the ground.”’—pp. liui, liv. 


To this we may, with propriety, add the writer’s edifying account 
of the sources cf consolation of which he was able to avail himself. 


‘‘My wounded heart seeks another consolation; governed by these 
feelings, which have, in every age and region of the world, actuated the 
human mind, I seek relief, and I find it in the soothing hope and con- 
solatory opinion, that a benevolent wisdom inflicts the chastisement, 
as well as bestows the enjoyments of human life; that superintending 
goodness will one day enlighten the darkness which surrounds our nature, 
and hangs over our prospects ; that this dreary and wretched life is not the 
whole of man; that an animal so sagacious and provident, and capable of 
such proficiency in science and virtue, is not like the beasts that perish ; 
that there is a dwelling place prepared for the spirits of the just; and that 
the ways of God will yet be vindicated to man. The sentiments of 
religion which were implanted in my mind in my early youth, and which 
were revived by the awful scenes which I have seen passing before my 
eyes in the world, are,I trust, deeply rooted in my heart by this great 
calamity. I shall not offend your rational piety by saying that modes and 
Opinions appear to me matter of secondary importance; but I can 
sincerely declare, that Christianity, in its genuine purity and spirit, 
appears to me the most amiable and venerable of all the forms in which 
the homage of man has ever been offered to the Author of his being. . 
These sentiments have served somewhat to tranquilize me since I have 
been in this place (which is at present solitary enough for the state of my 
Spirits), and will, I trust, soon enable me to resume my exertions in 
active life, which I owe to the hapless children of my dearest Catherine, and 
which I am fully sensible will be a truer performance of the sacred duty 


ang I owe to her menory, than vain and barren lamentation.”—pp. 
lv, lv. ) 
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It is known to the reader that Sir James was appointed to the 
office of Recorder of Bombay. He arrived in that country early 
in June, 1804, and returned in 1812, having sustained some dimi- 
nution of his health by the influence of the climate. The editor 
enters into the policy which guided the Recorder during his resi- 
dence in India, and does not hesitate to censure what undoubtedly 
appears a very unwholesome example afforded in a moment when 
his judgment was suspended by a cause which, if any thing could 
do so, would have justified, or at least palliated, the error. It 
happened that two British officers were tried before him for con- 
spiring to waylay and assault by night, two Dutchmen, and being 
armed with bludgeons, pistols, and muskets, to have meditated an 
attempt on the prosecuters lives. In pronouncing sentence, Sir 
James took occasion to expatiate on the enormity of the prisoners 
crimes, but unluckily for his reputation as a judicial character, he 
did not confine himself to the question immediately before the 
Court, for at the conclusion of his address he continued in the 
following strain :—‘‘ I was employed in considering the mildest 
judgment which public duty would allow me to pronounce on you, 
when I learned, from undoubted authority, that your thoughts to- 
wards me were not quite of the same nature. I was credibly, or 
rather certainly, informed that you had admitted into your minds the 
desperate project of destroying your own lives at the bar where you 
stand,and of signalizing your suicide by the previous destruction of 
at least one of your judges. If that murderous project had been exe- 
cuted I should have been the first British magistrate who ever stained 
with his blood the bench on which he sat to administer justice. 
But I never can die better than in the discharge of my duty. 
When I accepted the office of minister of justice, I knew that I 
must be unpopular among the enemies of justice ; I knew that I 
ought to despise unpopularity and slander, and even death itself. 
Thank God, [ do despise them! and I[ solemnly assure you, that I 
feel more compassion for the gloomy and desperate state of mind 
which could harbour such projects, than resentment for that part of 
them which was directed against myself.” 

It appears from the researches of the editor, that the communi- 
cation made to Sir James Mackintosh, to the effect above com- 
plained was founded altogether on mistake, and, he adds, that if 
this communication was made to the Recorder before he began to 
pronounce his judgment, it must have been an act of excessive im- 
prudence for him to have so gratuitously exposed himself to death. 
But if the information only reached him whilst he was continuing 
his address, and that he really believed the prisoners meditated his 
death, the perfect impunity, (for their sentence was only twelve 
months imprisonment) which he awarded them, was not magnani- 
mity, it was weakness. 

On his return to England he was elected member of Parliament 
for the small Scotch county of Nairn, and the editor describes his 
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debut in the house as a complete failure of effect, acutely remarking 
that the success of a public speaker, his talents and accomplish- 
ments being given, depends very much on his tact and his selection 
of the occasion. The effect of this slip took some time to be 
corrected, and Sir James was two or three sessions at work before 
he was able to resume his place in the general estimation. At this 
period, it is remarked by the well-informed editor, that society 
which is said to be generally less cultivated in London, than in 
other great capitals, attained its greatest éclat since the age of 
Queen Anne. He states further on this subject, the following :— 


“The genius and popularity of English living poets, the high estimation 
of the art, the marvellous events and extraordinary excitement of the 
time, the influx of distinguished foreigners from the different countries of 
Europe, rendered certain circles in London brilliant beyond example. 
Lord Byron was now at the height of his eccentric career; and Madame 
de Staél, after having paraded herself and her grievances, during ten 
years, from city to city on the Continent, came to London for the purpose 
of gathering homage through every gradation, from Grub Street to Hol- 
land House. Sir James Mackintosh squandered his mornings, his even- 
ings, and his faculties, on those dazzling circles. He did the honours of 
the genius of Madame de Staél; he escortcd, introduced, and exhibited 
her; he was himself among those whose acquaintance was sought by 
strangers, as one of the leading intellects of his nation: his presence was 
thought necessary wherever distinguished talents and the best company 
were combined for social enjoyment or for ostentation. But what were 
those frivolous successes of society—those perishable vanities of an hour 
—compared with the sacrifice of so large a portion of the small compass 
of human life, which might have been devoted in the solitude of his cabi- 
net to the production of lasting monuments to his reputation? The only 
remains of his labours at this period are a few occasional papers in the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ Of his contributions to this publication some ob- 
tained a certain celebrity, and were known to be his: others are less 
known to the general reader, and were not read as his beyond the literary 
coteries of London.”—p. 1xxxi. 


The editor, in afterwards noticing more in detail, the papers 
contributed to the Review by Sir James, presents us with a quota- 
tion from his commentaries on the work of Madame de Staél. He 
shows that the eulogistic strain adopted by the Reviewer, was the 
result more of a fascination exercised over his imagination by the 
lady, than it was of the dictates of his literary conscience. The 
editor, however, might have mentioned that Sir James had especial 
reasons for the flattering portrait which he executed of Mad. de 
Staél, in the Edinburgh Review, for she had previously published 
in one of her works, that during her exile from France, to which 
she was condemned by Napoleon, the only consolation which her 
bitter feelings were capable of admitting, was derived from the pe- 
rusal of Sir James’s speech on the trial of Peltier. With respect 
to the panegyrics themselves, which he lavished on this lady’s cha- 
racter, we may notice one or two sentences of his writing, which 
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will form the materials whereby their extravagance may be de- 


duced. Speaking of Corinne, the honourable gentleman has 
had recourse to the following unmerciful puff. 


‘The voice of Europe has already applauded the genius of a national 
painter in the author of Corinne ; but is was there aided by the power of 
a pathetic fiction—by the variety and opposition of national character— 
and by the charm of a country which unites beauty to renown. In the 
work before us she has thrown off the aid of fiction. She delineates a less 
poetical character, and a country more interesting by expectation than by 
recollection. 

‘But it is not the less certain that it is the most vigourous effort of her 
genius, and probably the most elaborate and masculine production of the 
faculties of woman. What other woman indeed, or (to speak the truth 
without reserve) what living man could have preserved all the grace and 
brilliancy of Parisian society in analysing its nature—explained the most 
abtruse metaphysical theories of Germany, precisely yet perspicuously 
and agreeably, and combined the eloquence which inspires the most pure, 
the most tender, and the most sublime sentiments of virtue, with the en- 
viable talent of gently indicating the defects of men or of nations, by the 


skilfully softened touches of a polite and merciful pleasantry ?’—pp. 
Ixxxvii, 1xxxviil. 


The commentary of the editor on the Reviewer of Mad. de Staél’s 


works is well worthy of attention, from its united shrewdness and 
justice. 


‘It is said that people are most pleased with being complimented upon 
qualities which are generally denied them. The women of Paris denied 
Madame de Staél the graces which she affected ; they pronounced her a 
Swiss, a German, a genius,—any thing but a Frenchwoman—and this 
proscription uf the sex is said to have mortified her more than the perse- 
cutions of Napoleon and his marble-hearted minister of police. Sir James 
appears to have had this in view, when he complimented her on “the 
grace and brilliancy of Parisian society,” and on “ the skilfully softened 
touches of a polite and merciful pleasantry.” She loved what the French 
call representation, and was by no means fastidious as to her audience. 
Her conversation was unfeminine, ambitious, and laboured, like her books; 
and Sir James must have been strangely facinated, when he imagined 
that he saw polite pleasantry or Parisian grace in either. It was a com- 
mon saying through literary Europe at the time,—and then only—for 
the saying and the book have since been permitted to sink into repose, 
—that Madame de Staél was aided by one of the Schlegels in the compo- 
sition of her work. ‘There are reasons for supposing that this was an 
injustice. Such charges, in the first place, are easily and eagerly made. 
In the next place, persons qualified to speak with authority of German 
scholarship pretended to discover in the work, the imperfect acquaintance 
of a foreign writer with the German language and literature; the adepts 
in German metaphysics and mysticism denied the author of ‘ Ger- 
many’ the honours of initiation: and the amateurs of the German drama 
would not admit that the author sounded the depths of Goéthe. The 
question between the judgment of the reviewer in her favour on the one 
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side, and the lapse of time which is against her on the other, may be left 
undecided.” —p. Ixxxviil. 


Another, but undoubtedly a very amiable exaggeration, is justly 
charged by the editor on Sir James Mackintosh in his delineation 
of the character of Lord Bacon, for he shows that the latter mis- 
takes or overrates the claims of that distinguished man as a dis- 
coverer. It is of some importance to determine the proportion of 
merit due to men who divide the glory of establishing the eternal 
principles which pervade the whole of the scientific inquiries of 
man. It is for this reason that we are disposed to estimate highly 
the following view of the share in this great triumph of intelligence 
which belongs to Bacon, as that view has been defined by the very 


able, judicious, and acute authority who has taken the necessary 
pains to establish it. He says— 


“ The Baconian, or strictly inductive, method of philosophizing, was 
practised by some of the most distinguished philosophers of his own age, 
and of that which immediately preceded him. Copernicus had discoversd 
by it the motions of the solar system. Galileo had investigated by it the 
descent of heavy bodies and in the motion of projectiles. But the most 
conclusive and splendid example of the rigorous, persevering, and suc- 
cessful application of the inductive method of philosophizing, was ex- 
hibited in the discovery of those three celebrated laws of the planetary 
motions, called Kepler’s laws, which contain the hidden germ of Newton’s 
great law of gravitation. Bacon, though little acquainted with mathe- 
matics and physics, may have perceived the principle of reformation 
which was practised by these illustrious discoverers,—practised by them, 
perhaps unconsciously,—certainly without recognising and developing it 
in that general form in which it is associated with the name of Bacon. 
It is a fact worthy of notice, Bacon vehemently opposed some of the 
very discoveries which were made by the application of his own method. 
His vain effort to refute the Copernican system is a striking instance. 
His own attempts in physics were few, and those few signal failures. 
His merit, in fine, consisted in discovering and recording the universailty of 
a method of investigating nature, the principles of which had already in 
several instances been applied with eminent success. It was his fortune 
to teach it at so early a period as to be confounded in point of time with 
those who first practised it, and to do so with a captivating eloquence, 


which diverted his readers from a severe examination of his claims as a 
discoverer.—p. xci. 


It would be altogether out of our power to pursue with the 
editor the course of the biography to the close, or to give a notionof 
the number and character of the illustrations of his hero’s powers 
as a senator, which are here delineated. It will be sufficient 
for us to say, that by means of the fine faculty of estimating the 
laws governing the effect called grouping, and by a happy power of 
extracting the substance from the confused heap of its appendages, 
the present editor has succeeded in assembling in a small compass, 
so as to be taken in almost at a glance, the whole of the principles of 
the policy of which Sir James Mackintosh was the great advocate. 
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We refer the reader to this part of the work in the perfect confi- 
dence that he will thank us for the suggestion. 

In coming to that portion of the volume which contains the 
production of Sir James, we must premise, that we cannot afford 
room for gc Sa like a successive analysis of the narrative m its 
progress. e must be contented with selections such as may be 
recommended to our choice by their capability of being briefly 
disposed of, whilst at the same time they are best suited to the 
character of being faithful specimens of the performance as a whole. 

Sir James Mackintosh, as has already been stated, commences 
his narrative at the period of the accession of James II., giving a 
summary of the general state of affairs at home and abroad, de- 
scribing the characters of the ministry, Sunderland, Rochester, 
Halifax, Godolphin, Jeffreys, and Feversham. Of the bloody 
scenes to which Jeffreys gave rise on the western circuit, a copious 
and graphic account is given. This sanguinary man commenced 
his horrid course at Winchester, where he sat at the trial of Mrs. 
Alicia Lisle. She was of advanced age and deaf, yet defended 
herself with great coolness. The charge which was made against 
her was, that she sheltered two fugitives from Monmouth’s routed 
army. The principal witness for the prosecution was the person 
who had actually applied for her protection for one of the soldiers, 
and of course he was anxious to make his evidence as unfavourable 
as possible to the accusation. he history of Jeffreys’ conduct on 
this and other occasions throughout this circuit, is familiarly known 
to most readers. James, who was well acquainted with every de- 
tail of what was done by the judge, treated his butcheries only as 
so many subjects of actual merriment. To the foreign ministers 
who visited the Courts, he used to talk of Jeffreys’ “campaign,” and 
in his correspondence with the Prince of Orange he used the 
phrase twice. Jeffreys on his return was raised to the dignity of 
Lord Chancellor, and the Gazette which announced his promotion, 
contained a panegyric on the judge’s character, an invasion of a 
custom unprecedented and without a succeeding example. 

The attempt to support the legality of a dispensing power by a 
judgment of a court of law, was one of the most important of the in- 
gredients which was flung into the revolutionary cauldron, and the 
judges, to their eternal disgrace, gave judgment in its favour. 

The attempts which James engaged in to secure toleration to his 
Catholic subjects, would have been just, perhaps, if he did not prove 
incontestibly that his object was altogether different from the 
avowed one, and nothing seems more peculiarly tainted with in- 
sanity than James’s renewal of the open communication with the 
see of Rome, which had been closed since the reign of Henry VIII. 
The state of Ireland at this period is referred to, and it is shown by 
the author that an act of settlement was passed in the reign of the 
second Charles, called the Act of Settlement, by which the exist- 
ing possessions were secured to the holders. But during the 
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whole of the subsequent part of his reign, a struggle was made to 
have this Act repealed. The folly of such an attempt is thus de- 
tailed by Sir James, as being an example of that sort of moral 
influence which length of time has on the business of life. 


«Every new year strengthened the rights of the possessors, and fur- 
nished additional objections against the claims of the old owners. It is 
far easer to do mischeif than to repair it; and it is one of thé most malig- 
nant properties of extensive confiscation that it commonly irreparable. 
The land is shortly sold to honest purchasers ; it is inherited by innocent 
children ; it becomes the security of creditors; its safety becomes inter- 
woven, by the complicated transactions of life, with all the interests of the 
community. One act of injustice is not atoned for by the commission of 
another against parties who may be equally unoffending. In such cases 
the most specious plans for the investigations of conflicting claims either 
lead to endless delay, attended by the entire suspension of the enjoyment 
of the disputed property, if not by a final extinction of its value, or to 
precipitate injustice, arising from caprice, from favour, from enmity or 
from venality. The resumption of forfeited property, and the restoration 
of it to the heirs of the ancient owners, may be attended with all the 
mischievous consequences of the original confiscation ; by the disturbance 
of habits, and by the disappointment of expectations, and by an abate- 
ment of that reliance on the inviolability of legal possession, which is the 
main-spring of industry, and the chief source of comfort.’’—p. 118. 


By degrees, the encroachments on popular rights increased, and 
at last James began an experiment on the Church ; and full details 
are given here of the success of the several attempts which were 
made on the Charter House, on the colleges of the universities. 
These were resisted by the establishment, and the history of the 
whole of the aggressions, and their failure on the one hand or 
success on the other, is given with the most elaborate care. The 
policy of James, under the circumstances of his failure, was to 
divide the Protestants and obtain the support of the Non-confor- 
mists. The state of the law against the latter from Elizabeth’s, 
when the first penal statutes were enacted, were truly atrocious. 
Imprisonment was principally resorted to, as by far the most conve- 
nient which it is possible for tyranny to depend on. In this case 
the prisoner is silently hidden ; his sufferings are unseen, and the 
victim and his calamities, are allowed to descend in perfect silence 
to oblivion. The Puritans, the most severely moral of all living 
beings, were crowded in cells with the most profligate and aban- 
doned characters, and there is on record, the testimony of the legis- 
lature itself, as to the fact of many persons perishing in gaol before 
the day of trial arrived, nor was it any wonder that, when the 
prisoners were brought up for trial at the assizes, the contagion of 
gaol fever should often rush forth with the inmates from the loath- 
some abodes, and sweep away judges, jurors, advocates, &c. The 
cruelties inflicted on Baxter and Bunyan, on the Presbyterians, on 
the Independents, and particularly the Quakers, who drew very 
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considerable attention to themselves by their extraordinary attention 
to the primitive examples of the earliest Christian times. The 


foundation of this remarkable sect, is thus noticed by Sir James 
Mackintosh :— 


_ “ George Fox, during the civil war, was the founder of this extraordi- 
nary community. At a time when personal revelation was generally 
believed, it was a pardonable self-delusion that he should imagine himself 
to be commissioned by the divinity to preach a system which could only be 
objected to as too pure to be practised by man. This belief, and an ardent 
temparament, led him and some of his followers into unseasonable at- 
tempts to convert their neighbours, and unseemly intrusions into places of 
worship for that purpose, which excited general hostility against them, 
and exposed them to frequent and severe punishments. One or two of 
them, in the general fermentation of men’s minds, had at that time uttered 
opinions which all other sects considered as blasphemous. These 
peaceable men became the objects of general abhorrence. Their rejection 
of the most religious rites, their refusal to sanction testimony by a judicial 
oath, or to defend their country in the utmost danger, gave plausible pre- 
text for representing them as alike enemies to religion and the common- 
wealth ; and the fantastic peculiarities of their language and dress seemed 
to be the badge of a sullen and morose secession from human society. 
Proscribed as they were by law and prejudice, they gladly reeeived the 
boon held out by the king. They indeed were the only consistent pro- 
fessors of passive obedience: as they resisted no wrong, and never sought 
to disarm hostility otherwise than by benevolence, they naturally yielded 
with unresisting submission to the injustice of tvrants. Another circum- 
stance also contributed, still more perhaps than these general causes, to 
throw the quakers into the hands of James. Although they, like most 
other religious sects, had arisen in the humble classes of society, who, 
from their numbers and simplicity, are alone susceptible of those sudden 
and simultaneous emotions which change opinions and institutions, they 
had early been joined by a few persons of superior rank and education, 
who, ina period of mutation in government and religion, long contem- 
plated the benevolent visions of the quakers with indulgent complacency, 
until at length they persuaded themselves that this pure system of peace 
and charity might be realised, if not among all men, at least by a few of 
the wisest and best, Such a hope would gradually teach them to tole- 
rate, and intime to adopt, the peculiarities of their simpler brethren, and to 
give the most rational interpretation to the language and pretensions of 
their fuunders, consulting reason in their doctrines, and indulging enthu- 
siasm only in their hopes and affections.” —pp. 168, 169. 


Many of these sects were sought to be conciliated by the govern- 
ment of James, and in most cases, their efforts were crowned with 
success. But nothing could balance the universal indignation which 
was excited by James, in consequence of his ill-timed and most 
presumptuous pertinacity in exalting the Catholic religion. As he 
saw the general animosity increasing, he redoubled his designs for 
re-establishing it ; he even caused some monastic orders to walk 
through the streets in their religious costume, and boasted that his 
city of London had put on the appearance of a Catholic city. 
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The era in which the ascendancy of the Jesuits had attained its 
highest pitch, is marked by Sir James with a sketch of the history 
of that order. He describes them as having been organized at the 
period of the Reformation, aud to have set out with the determina- 
tion to make use of no other weapons in their future career, than 
those of a purely intellectual nature. Lord Bacon speaks of their 
system of education, fifty years after their institution, as being of 
such an excellence, that “nothing hitherto tried in practics sur- 


passes them.” We cannot avoid giving a portion of the elaborate 
account given of them by the present author :— 


‘‘Thev maintain the highest station as a religious body in the literature 
of Catholic countries. No other association ever sent forth so many dis- 
ciples who reached such eminence in departments so various and ‘unlike. 
While some of their number ruled the royal penitents at Versailles or the 
Escurial, others were teaching the use of the spade and the shuttle to the 
naked savages of Paraguay ; a third body daily endangered their lives in 
an attempt to convert the Hindoos to Christianity ; a fourth carried on the 
controversy against the reformers; a portion were at liberty to cultivate 
polite literature, and the greater part continued to be employed either in 
carrying on the education of Catholic Europe, of which they were the 
first improvers, or in the government of their society, in ascertaining the 
ability and disposition of the junior members, so that well-qualified men 
might be selected for the extraordinary variety of offices in their immense 
commonwealth. The most famous constitutionalists, the most skilful 
casuists, the ablest schoolmasters, the most celebrated professors, the best 
teachers of the humblest mechanical arts, the missionaries who could most 
bravely encounter martyrdom, or who with most patient skill could infuse 
the rudiments of religion into the minds of ignorant tribes or prejudiced 
nations, were the growth of their fertile schools. The prosperous adminis- 
tration of such a society for two centuries, is probably the strongest proof 
afforded from authentic history that an artificially-formed system of 
government and education, is capable, under some circumstances, of ac- 


complishing greater things than the general experience of it would war- 
rant us in expecting from it.”—pp. 233, 234. 


The case of the seven bishops, is recorded with a peculiar care, 
which renders it almost a new and fresh source of agreeable excite- 
ment in its perusal, and the details belonging to the event, are suc- 
ceeded by a highly elaborate estimate of its influence on the state 
of the political community in that day. The portion of the history 
which involves these various events, is terminated by a series of brief 
essays, in which the principle that was agitated by them are fully 
considered. First, the doctrine of obedience is laid down with great 
precision, and by a natural transition, the discussion passes into the 
examination of that very delicate principle of the right of resist- 
ance of that part of the people. It seems to be self-evident, that 
no man can lawfully promise what he cannot lawfully do ; nor is it 
less an established principle, that there are some for which a man is 
responsible, which must be preferred to others, if the conscience: is 
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to prevail in her proper character of an appellant jurisdiction. 
From this there are other inferences equally unalterable, and some 
of these are thus luminously stated by Sir James :— 


“Tt can hardly be doubted that the highest obligation of a citizen is 
that of contributing to, or serve the community; and that every other 
political duty, even that of obedience to a magistrate, is derived from and 
must be subordinate to it. It is a necessary consequence of these simple 
truths, that no man who deems self-defence lawful in his own case, can, 
by any engagement, bind himself not to defend his country against foreign 
or domestic enemies. ‘Though the opposite propositions really involve a 
contradiction in terms, yet declarations of their truth were imposed by 
law, and oaths to renounce the defence of our country were considered as 
binding, till the violent collision of such pretended obligations with the 
security of all rights and institutions awakened the national mind to a 
sense of their repugnance to the first principles of morality. Maxims, so 
artificial and overstrained, which have no more root in nature than they 
have warrant from reason, must always fail in a contest against the 
affections, sentiments, habits, and interests, which are the motives of 
human conduct, leaving little more than compassionate indulgence to the 
small number who conscientiously cling to them, and fixing the injurious 
imputation of inconsistency on the great body who forsake them for better 
guides.” —pp. 295, 296. 


The chapter with which Sir James concludes his part of the his- 
tory, contains the following subjects: the first is the genealogy of 
the house of Orange, which is succeeded by a review of the strug- 
gles of which the Netherlands was the theatre, and the history of 
the royal family is then continued down to the Prince of Orange, 
whose character is then given. A retrospect is then entered upon 
by the author, of the intrigues of Charles II., entered into by him 
for the purpose of inveigling the Prince of Orange into an accept- 
ance of a government founded on the ruins of his country. When 
sounded by King Charles, he had the penetration to see into his 
object, but yet he had the fortitude during the life of that monarch, 
to conceal it from all but his nearest friends. When Louis the 
14th, after penetrating with his victorious legions into the heart 
of Holland, the prince’s integrity was still proof against tempta- 
tion, for the moment that Louis tendered him a sovereignty, of 
the remains of his country, he calmly replied, that he would never 
betray his trust, nor sell the liberties of his country, which his an- 
cestors had so long defended. One of his anxious and confidential 
friends, asked him in this extremity, what was to become of him 
when Holland was no more, he replied, still with his characteristic 
serenity, “ I have thought of that ;—I have resolved to live on the 
lands I have left in Germany. I had rather pass my life in hunt- 
ing there, than sell my country or my liberty to l'rance at any 
price.” Buckingham and Arlington were sent from England, to try, 
whether beset by peril, the lure of sovereignty might not seduce 
him. The former often said, “ Do you not see that the country 1s 
lost ?” The answer of the prince to the profligate buffoon spoke the 
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same unmoved resolution with that which he had made to Zuley- 
stein or Fagel ; but it naturally rose a few degrees towards anima- 
tion :—‘ I see it is in great danger, but there is a sure way of never 
seeing it lost ; and that is to die in the last ditch.” 

Such pure unadulterated heroic magnanimity has never been 
exhibited before by any member of the race of kings ; it exhibited 
a greatness of soul which soared above all temporal considerations, 
and burning brightly as it did in the cold atmosphere of adversity, 
which alone was able to develope that inherent greatness of soul 
which lay dormant beneath a luke-warm and wholly unattractive 
exterior. 

Such is a brief survey of the course which has been taken by Sir 
James Mackintosh, and of the performance itself, we must admit 
that it has not completely answered our expectations. It occurs 
to us from the general absence of those fine passages, bursts of 
electricity, we may call them, with which the orations and even 
studied writings of Sir James so constantly abound, that the com- 
position before us is only in its rude state of existence, and that it 
was destined to undergo an entirely new process before it should 
see the light. 

We now advance into that part of the work which has been 
supplied by the learned editor. For our parts, we can only say 
that we find nothing like inferiority in any part of the execution, 
or in the conduct of the plan which was laid down by Sir James, 
The latter indeed from his Whig predilictions could not have been 
by possibility be entitled to unlimited confidence in his judgments ; 
not that we insinuate any intentional departure from integrity, but 
we know how difficult it is for weak human nature effectually to 
escape the influence of its feelings. ‘This however, is not the case 
with his successor in the office of historian. The latter takes a 
more sober view of the parties who were in activity at the period 
to which we are directing our attention, and as a specimen of the 
delicate hues by which modifications in the policy of the whole 
work are produced, we give from the editor’s part the following ex- 


tract on the comparative principles of King James and the revolu- 
tionists. 


“‘ Viewing the revolution of 1688 at this distance of time, and with the 
lights of the present day, it is impossible to deny James a certain superi- 
ority in the comparison of abstract principles. His standard bore the 
nobler inscription. He proclaimed religious liberty impartial and com- 
plete, and had he not sought to establish it by his own lawless will,—had 
his proceedings been but worthy of his cause, posterity might regard him 
not as a tyrant justly uncrowned, but as a benificent prince who became 
the victim of an intolerant faction, and overweening hierarchy, and a 
besotted multitude. 

‘‘ James, it will be said,only wore the mask of liberality in order to des- 
troy protestantism and enthrone popery in its ancient and exclusive domi- 
nation. ‘To suppose him sincere in all that he professed would be cre- 
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dulity, not charity or candour. He doubtless had at heart the establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion, with that of absolute power. But did he, 
directly in the teeth of his reiterated professions, from his address when 
Duke of York to the magistrates of Amsterdam in 1679, to the second 
declaration of indulgence in 1688, contemplate the extirpation of protes- 
tantism by fraud and force? A sincere and sanguine religionist, may he 
not have been under the delusion, that what he believed to be truth, above 
all, sacred truth, must triumph over error by argument and persuasion, if 
but allowed to take the field on equal terms. The philosophic observer, 
weighing the influence of passion, prejudice, and a social system, vicious 
to the core, would have less confidence. His calculations would, perhaps, 
incline the other way. But James was no philosopher. The question is 
one which each student of human nature and of James’s reign and cha- 
racter will decide for himself. 

“Let it, however, be assumed for a moment, and for the argument, that 
James II. cherished in secret the treacherous after-thought of proscribing 
protestantism and re-establishing popery ; still religious liberty was not 
the less beneficient and sacred because it came from him. The Christian 
dispensation was not less divine because it came from Galilee. It is strange 
that at the threshold of the eighteenth century, not one of the whigs of the 
revolution, those boasted champions of freedom and protestantism, appears 
to have been on a level with the true principle of either. As moralists 
and politicians they should have known, that the motive could not vitiate 
the right or materially change its operation; that liberty is a weapon, 
which, employed for his purposes by a tyrant, would recoil upon himself ; 
that it was a solecism to suppose the unchaining of religious conscience a 
way to establish religious slavery. As Englishmen they should have re- 
membered, that if popery was in possession of the throne, protestantism 
had on its side the great mass of the nation, and was therefore uncon- 
querable. But the real secret, if it be any longer a secret is, that the 
whigs of 1688 had no notion of freedom beyond their sect or party ; that 


with liberty on their lips, monopoly and persecution were in their hearts.” 
—pp. 413—415. 


This is the language, not certainly of a Whig, but of inspiration 
emanating from truth alone. It implies a stain upon the name of 
Whig, and unfortunately hike many other of their acts, it shows a 
strange distinction set up between their theory and their practice. 
The editor carries his views more generally into play with respect 
to the situation of the king, and proves beyond a doubt that if 
James deserved to be held odious for all time to come, as a tyrant, 
or an infatuated man, some pity at least is due to him for the un- 
merciful spirit in which a system of duplicity inveigled him into his 
own destruction. In speaking also of the minister, Sunderland, the 
writer exhibits in its full and wholesome force a moral lesson, i in 
this peer having been one of the ablest and most adroit of that com- 
pound class of ministers, half statesmen, half intriguers, he yet 
failed, and no power that was afterwards exercised to restore him to 
estimation, succeeded. Contempt and his name are associated for 
ever in the annals of history. The present editor also appears to be 
more intrepid than his predecessor, in announcing his convictions 
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touching the bad faith of certain nobles to their king. Lord 
Churchill in an especial manner is proved to have been guilty of 
gross perfidy to James, although he assumed the mask of reli- 
gion to protect his hypocrisy. Burnett indeed says, that a 
man might then have been a bad Englishman and a bad 
Christian to boot, and yet consistently with these he might also 
be a good Protestant ; and it is a curious fact as stated by 
the Editor that Congreve in the next age made a lying sharper, 
in one of his plays, talk seriously of fighting for his religion. “We 
find further, no small degree of eagerness in the editor to excite 
commiseration for James, and he evidently takes the greatest pains 
to destroy a calumny against the monarch, or palliate it by some 
plea of necessity. Thus he labours most tenaciously to show that 
the king did not of his own free accord desert the army, but that it 
was a measure carried in conformity with the confidence reposed by 
him in traitors and knaves. A mournful picture indeed is given of 
the unnatural desertion of his children one by one, as if they in- 
tended to keep up his state of lingering as long as possible. The 
editor proceeds to exhibit the progress of the terrible tragedy and 
finally arrives at the catastrophe by which the Stuart dynasty was 
palsied for ever, and the crown placed on the head of a stranger. 

From the casual remarks made in the course of our review of the 
latter part of the performance, the reader will have concluded that 
our opinion was highly favourable to the execution of it; we ven- 
tured to express our approbation of the spirit of independence 
which the editor manifested on this occasion, and with.respect to 
his judgment, and his capacity in every respect for the important 
and somewhat delicate duty he had to fulfil, we are of opinion 
that the publishers have no reason to repent of their selection. 
In the literary circles it is currently reported that the gentleman on 
whom the task devolved, is the author of a justly popular life of 
George the Fourth. 





Art. VI.—Egypt, and Mohammed Ali; or, Travels in the Valley of the 
Nile, By James Augustus St. John. In 2 vols, large 8vo. London: 
Longman, Rees, and Co. 1834. 


THE two volumes before us are highly calculated to excite in our 
minds the most cheering of associations, as well by the ability 
which they display, the fine, intelligent, and ardent spirit, the en- 
terprize as, by the industry and perseverance, together with the 
lofty motives which are all eminently developed in this work. 
That mind must be possessed of qualifications of a very different 
nature indeed from those of the general mass of mankind, that 
can indulge in the sympathies which refer to a vastly remote era, 
attracted by that love and that respect which the triumphs of moral 
man are always sure to obtain from his cultivated fellow men. It 
appears, that for the present invaluable contribution to our scentific 
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literature, we are indebted to the noble inspiration of a classical 
taste, and to the influence which the ancient monuments and other 
relics left by immortal genius maintain over the best feelings of our 
nature. Mr. St. John was well aware that Egypt and her people 
had acted a conspicuous part in the history of the world, he knew 
that she had attracted the curiosity of successive generations, that 
the sages and philosophers of Greece resorted to Egypt to study 
wisdom under the superintendance of its great masters. But Mr. 
St. John says that tothese sources of enduring interest, there was 
added in, mordern times, another, in the political and moral revo- 
Jution commenced by Mohammed Ali. Such were the considera- 
tions which prevailed on the author to determine upon a journey to 
the renowned territory of Egypt, and not a little of the resolution 
to do so was produced in his mind, when he found, upon an atten- 
tive examination, that the numerous authors who had visited and 
written upon Egypt, seemed to possess extremely vague and im- 
se information, and differed very strikingly from each other. 

roperly estimating the value of establishing correct impressions on 
his own mind, and of further, perchance, giving the benefit of them 
to others,. Mr. St. John was forced to become a traveller himself. 
When he reached Egypt he was induced to direct his course south- 
ward, in the tracks which were left by the footsteps of Egyptian 
civilization, and only stopped at Mecca, beyond which the Nile is 
not navigable, and where all important movements cease to exist. 
The result was productive, he says, of extreme gratification, for he 
dwelt on such solemn spectacles as the rocks, temples, and extinct 
volcanoes of Nubia, which, he states, are now for the first time 
explored ; the pyramids of Ghizeh, the colossal ruins of Thebes, 
the upper and lower cataracts, the savage beauties of Lake Meeris, 
the rose-gardens and olive plantations of the Arsinoetic Nome, the 
desert, the Bedouins, but above all, the grandeur and wonderful 
qualities of the Nile. Our traveller commenced his journey in 
1832, and proceeded first to traverse the whole valley of the Nile, 
from the sea to the second cataract, including the Fayoum and the 
Delta, visiting the towns and villages, those situated in the interior 
and on the edges of the desert, as well as those standing near the 
river, conversing as frequently as possible with the poor peasant 
behind his plough. It may be necessary to premise in this place, 
that our author has been induced to differ in material points from 
the opinions of many of his predecessors ; this observation parti- 
cularly refers to the character of the ancient Egyptians, and also 
to the purposes for which the pyramids were built. 

Mr. St. John landed at Alexandria in the early part of Novem- 
ber, 1832, and appears to have allowed very little time to be lost 
before he commenced the practical execution of the objects of his 
journey. In his remarks on that ancient and celebrated port, he 
agrees completely with Volney’s report of the characteristic features 
which distinguish the inhabitants. He examined Pompeys Pillar, 
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Cleopatra’s Needles, and the catacombs of Alexandria. Accord- 
ing to the custom established by the government, the traveller was 
introduced by the British consul to the Pacha, who seemed very 
much gratified at the appearance of strangers in his country, and 
who assured his visitor that nothing would give him greater pleasure 
than facilitating their journey in any practicable manner. He is 
described by the author as a man of middling stature, stout and 
robust, and, for a man of sixty-five, very hale and healthy. Of his 
habits Mr. St. John gives the following account :— 


‘“‘ He sleeps very little. Europeans who have happened to repose in 
the same tent with him, while on a journey, complain of having been 
often disturbed in the night by his asking them questions, and afterwards 
continuing to talk on when they wished to sleep. He rises at or before 
day-break ; and, very shortly afterwards, leaves his harem on horseback, 
and repairs to his divan for the dispatch of business. Here he receives 
all memorials, petitions, despatches, &c. Shortly after his arrival, the 
secretaries walk in with large bundles of letters, received since the day 
before, the contents of which are read to him. He then commands, and 
sketches out, vivd voce, in a rapid manner, the necessary replies. Then 
the answers to letters and papers, ordered to be made on the preceeding 
day, are brought in, and read to him by the secretaries; and when he has 
heard and approved of their contents, he orders his signet, which he deli- 
vers into their hands, to be affixed to them; while he generally paces up 
and down the room, turning over the matter in his mind, and probably 
deliberating whether there shall any postcript be added. This sort of 
business usually occupies him till about nine o’clock ; at which hour all 
those consuls, and other persons, who desire a public audience arrive. In 
an hour or two these individuals take their leave; upon which he retires 
to his harem, where he remains until about three or half past three in the 
afternoon. Even here, however, he is still employed ; and his general 
orders are, that, if any verbal message be forwarded to him, it is to be 
delivered to the chief of the eunuchs; but that, if any letter or note arrive, 
whether by day or night, he is to be immediately awakened from sleep. 
Boghos Ioussouff often attends him in the harem for the despatch of im- 
portant business. At half past three o’clock he again returns to the 
divan ; where, except that the order of proceeding is reversed, as he first 
gives audience, and then enters into the affairs of the interior: the same 
round of business takes place as in the morning. About an hour after 
sunset he takes a slight repast, and remains in the divan until ten or 
eleven o’clock at night. During these evening hours he generally finds 
time for a game or two at chess, a person retained for the purpose being 
always in attendance to play with him; and this fellow, being his High- 
nesses buffoon as well as companion in amusement, always affects to be 


inconsolable, and makes a sad outcry, when the pieces are taken from 
him,.”—pp. 59—61. 


After a few weeks residence at the above city, the traveller set out 
for Cairo witha considerable company, and took the route by 
Rosetta and the Delta, on asses. The approach to Rosetta is 
described as being singularly striking and agreeable, and from this 
place was it that Mr. St. John had the first glimpse of ‘the Nile. 
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Proceeding to Cairo the party were delighted with the appearance 
of the luxuriant vegetation which they saw around them, and occa- 
sionally were enabled to see, through openings in the palm forests, 
the tops of the pyramids. In the suburbs of Cairo is a village 
wholly occupied by a community of dancing girls, whose profession 
it is to perform the dance of the Almé. The entertainment may 
be witnessed at any period of the day, and visitors, particularly 
European ones, never fail to make a visit to the village. Mr. St. 
John says that Cairo is a sort of epitome of the whole eastern 
world, for that there, as in a hot bed, all sort of vices flourish. 
From the terrace of the palace a magnificent prospect is pre- 
sented, the Nile in its course, the tombs of the Khalifs, the pyra- 
mids, the site of Babylon, and the boundless expanse of the 
Lybian desert. The sights of Cairo, were the palace, mint, a 
reverberating furnace, the well of Joseph, the printing office, the 
harem (unoccupied parts only), and the cemetaries and mosques. 

In December the party fixed the period for their visit to the 
pyramids, in which they were accompanied by several persons ; they 
left Cairo before day, and traversed a good portion of the city, 
being followed by troops of savage dogs; at length emerging into 
the country, they proceeded over the Plain of Memphis. They 
ascended, with their Bedouin guides, the great pyramid, and, from 
the description given by the author of the beauty of the views which 
it commands, we should almost conclude, that Paradise had, itself, 
nothing more delightful. To the south were seen the groups of 
pyramids, of Sakkarah, Abouser, and Dashour, resembling enor- 
mous tents: on the west was beheld the Wilderness of Libya an 
eternal prey to the sand storm and whirlwind which permit no vege: 
tation. The sunset, as seen amongst the pyramids, seems to have 
been one of the grandest spectacles of nature. The party examined 
the interior of these gigantic structures, but in despair of being 
able to give any adequate notion of their wonders, Mr. St. John 
altogether abandons the attempt at explanation. | 

To Nubia, the author next directed his course, and he describes 
an immense variety of sights which he met on the way. In some 
towns, he found the prevailing source of amusement to be dancing 
girls ; in others there was not a dancing-girl to be any where disco- 
vered, whilst plenty of professed story-tellers were to be found, who 
tell tales after the fashion of the Arabian nights. 

At Tata, a place on the banks of the Nile, Mr. St. John during 
a walk, met some pretty Arab girls, with baskets of Acacia char- 
coal on their heads, proceeding down the bank of the river to dis- 
pose of their merchandize. He saw men too driving camels or 
asses along, laden with the same articles, but these men seldom 
carry any burdens themselves, leaving that labour to the women, 
who are always treated in Egypt as mere beasts of burden. Every 
where, females are seen moving under very heavy loads, sometimes 
carrying a very large water-jar, sometimes a rubbish-basket or a 
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charcoal-sack. Still, in other respects, they are treated well, and 
the Arab families live in general, very affectionately which each 
other. What is remarkable, is, that the women are not marriage- 
able sooner in Egypt than in this country, and though some in- 
stances occur of their marrying at twelve, yet they never have chil- 
dren before the age of sixteen. Acacia in this quarter, is the 
grand material of charcoal. 

It is keenly remarked by Mr. St. John, that the ancient. Egyp- 
tians with all their weer wisdom in most of their great. works, ap- 
pear to have had utility very little in view, the great impelling motive 
being uniformly vanity or superstition. ‘Thus was it, that palaces, 
tombs, and temples, became the principal objects of public care, 
whilst a secondary degree of importance, was only conceded to the 
construction of canals, bridges, and great public works of utility to 
the great body of the people. 

Continuing his voyage up the Nile, there was scarcely a cele- 
brated spot on its banks, which the author did not stop to examine; 
the catalogue of those places is immense ; and there is scarcely a 
single one described by him, which is not well worthy of attention 
by some feature of interest. 7 

At aplace called Ekhmim, he landed tosee the relics there of ancient 
times, and, according to his custom, when the nature of the country 
admitted of it, he walked along the bank, and thus had the oppor- 
tunity of occasionally diverging into the country, and observing the 
manners of the natives. He tells us, that in his progress from 
Ekhmin to Essawieh, he found the peasants watering the young 
wheat, then about six inches high. It had been only sown fifty- 
four days,.and would have been ripe in the same interval from that.’ 
It it related by Mr. St. John, that the practice of watering the 
wheat, was exactly in the manner that is described in the book of 
Deuteronomy. . 

In consequence of the great absence of rains, it has been the in- 
memorial practice in Egypt, to have recourse to the process of irri- 
gation. This is accomplished by three methods, thus explained by 
the author : 


‘“* When the surface of the river is about four or six feet below the 
ground to be irrigated, the lever and basket and the Persian wheel are 
used ; the former worked by men, the latter by cattle. But as the waters 
decrease, and greater power is required to bring up equal quantities in 
like times, they make use of the common mechanical contrivance called a 
sakia, in principle the result of the experience of ages; but generally so 
defective in construction, that much water or labour is lost. Four 
Persian wheels, each turned by two oxen, are able in twenty-four hours, 
when the water is four feet below the surface of the ground, to raise suf- 
ficient water for the ordinary purpose of irrigating one thousand five 
hundred fedans (a fedan is an acre and one eighth) of land. Windmills 
for raising water, and chain pumps, have been intreduced into Egypt; 
but as these are machines which require some regard to the principles of 
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good workmanship, they are by no means fitted for general use. Once 
up, they are certainly of great advantage so long as they require no 
repairs; but when they go wrong, the Arab is unable to put them to 
rights. For the service of a sakia, there are required, in general, eight 
good oxen, (the price of a common ox is about 700 piastres, or 7/. 15s. ; 
that of a superior one about 1000 piastres, or 117. The present value of 
the piastre is something short of three-pence sterling,) the feeding of 
which, with the wages of the persons who attend upon them, amounts to 
about thirty piastres per day. One man commonly attends upon several 
sakias ; so that in a farm where thirty or forty oxen are employed in the 
business of irrigation, four or five men would suffice. The oxen or cows 
are driven by boysor women. If however,the government, with a due 
regard to its own interests and the happiness of the people, should ever 
entertain the ambition of acquiring an accession of territory at home, and 
would make the requisite outlay in repairing and enlarging the existing 
canals, and forming new ones, sufficient water might be retained in them, 
after the inundation, for the service of the whole year, without the labour 
of a single ox. The construction of the necessary sluices would be the 
principal expense ; for there is perhaps no country in the world where a 
canal may be dug so cheaply as in Egypt. Mr. Wallace has seen in the 
Said, a canal six miles in length, and of that great breadth and depth 
which are so peculiar to the canals of this country, the whole expense of 
forming which did not exceed 1400 ardebs of wheat, at thirty piastres the 
ardeb. The labourers employed in such works have no tools, no wheel- 
barrows, none of the aids derived from mechanics in Europe. All over 
Egypt, from Rosetta to Es-Souan, there are officers appointed by govern- 
ment to inspect the state of the canals, dikes, embankments, and the gene- 
ral face of the country after each inundation; and it is their business to 
report the nature and amount of the damage done by the river, with the 
ways and means of repairing them, to the mamoors of the provinces, who 
in their turn, lay the matter before the Pasha; for every thing comes 
before him.”—pp. 13—15. 


In speaking of the bazaars at the various places which were 
visited by Mr. St. John, he says they have no sort of resemblance to 
those which go under the same name in England. The bazaars of 
the east, consist of a number of narrow streets covered above, gene- 
rally crossing each other at right angles, and having on each side 
shops in front, like the booths in a country fair, with floors raised 
about three feet and a half above the level of the pavement, pro- 
jecting about a yard beyond the wall of the house into the street, and 
forming abroad bench, which joining with that of the next shop, ex- 
tends the whole length of the bazaar. Carpets and mats of a very 
neat kind, are laid on the bench and floor of the shop, and the 
merchandize is arranged on shelves against the walls. ‘lhe shop-. 
keeper, with a pipe in his mouth, sits cross-legged on the bench 
before the shop. When a customer enters, the shop-keeper takes 
out his pipe, and without rising gives him a most agreeable wel- 
come by a smile and bow. The salaam then is given and returned. 
One of the most curious accompaniments of the negotiation is, that 
the conversation of the parties begins upon an entirely different 
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subject from that of the article to be bought or the price to be 
paid. When, for instance, a man of the same rank as the shop- 
keeper, walks in, the first thing he says after the salute, 1s, “ In the 
name of God, is your house well?’ ‘The shop-keeper replies, 
“ Thank God, it is well.” ‘‘ And your house?” “‘ The same.” “ Have 
you any sugar?” “ There is none.” “ By God! have you none ?”— 
“By God!” The customer, then perhaps enquires for some other 
article, and, during the conversation, the shop-keeper lends him his 
pipe, and after the customer and he have had atalk for about an 
hour, then the former walks off to another shop. The safety of 
his head is often put in peril by a stranger, who, prying into the 
bazaars, will subject himself to be injured by the passing of a string 
of loaded camels, which shuffle on with their burdens, extending 
nearly across the street. 

The beggars, called by the Arabs. Fakirs, are a set of people 
who beg, on the pretence that they cannot labour for their subsist- 
ence, having devoted themselves to the service of God. Standing 
one day in one of the apartments of the Pasha’s palace, which had 
been devoted to the use of a translation committee, consisting of a 
Frenchmen and Armenian, with numerous young scribes, the whole 
being Christians ; the author saw a Fakir enter and immediatel 


begin to beg, when the following dialogue took place between Kala- 
vagi and the Fakir : 


“ Fakir. There is no Ged butGod! Bestow on me a trifle for the 
sake of God. 

Seeing that they took no notice of him, he approached nearer, and 
pointing up to heaven with his forefinger, said :— 

God smileth on the face of the whole earth. God hath given you 
corn and wool. I pray you, give me some of what he hath bestowed 
on you: and may God then take you by the hand ! 

Kalavagi. (A Greek, I suspect.) Putting up first three fingers, and 
then one, said :—There are three, and yet only One. 

Aroutin Effendi. Well, but why do you not work to be like myself ? 
You would then have no occasion to beg. 

Fakir. 1 have forsaken the world in order to devote myself to 
the greatest service of God; and we live by his permission. It is 
written ! 

Aroutin Effendi. A great deal of nonsense has been written. If we 
all followed your example, who would there be to weave cloth to conceal 
our nakedness? : 

Fakir (with emphasis). Some write, some draw the sword, and others 
guide the plough. There are also some to pray for others, and I am one 
of them. Give me a trifle ! 

Aroutin Effendi (smoking a pipe). Yes; but nowI buy Gebeli (the 
best Syrian tobacco), and with the money which I pay the tobacconist, he 
purchases corn for himself and children. But you pray for me, and I 
pray for you. 

Youssouff Effendi. If your prayers procure me good from God, will 


God do you good directly from himself, or through my money ? 
p 2 
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Fakir. God rewards charity. Charity is necessary towards salvation 
God so wrote to our Prophet :—* La illah, ul Allah, wa Mohammed 
rasoult llahi !”” (“ There is no God but God ; and Mohammed is the 
prophet of God.’,) 

Stephan Effendi. Our Fakirs tell us the same thing. You call our 
Fakirs giowrs, and they call you infide/s. Whom are we to believe ? 

Fakir. Issaoui is also the Prophet of God. He told you the truth, 
but you crucified him. Do not Christians practise charity ? 

Kalavagi, rather warmly. Issaoui is the on/y Prophet. He is the 
Son of God : and because he has instructed us to be charitable, we are so 
to all the world, but wegive the preference to our own priests, and do not 


consider.it incumbent on us particularly to support Mussulman priests 
and mendicants. 


Fakir. Is not God above, the only God ? 

Kalavagi. He is the only God. But if you think, Sheikh, that he 
will assist people who do nothing, but call on his name, go to the Said, 
far from men, and pigeons will come and bring you bread. 

Youssouf Effendi. Why do not you go to the Ahasneé (treasury) for 

money, because you pray every day for Sultan Mohammed Ali? 
Fakir, thunderstruck. What! Mohammed Pasha?—I pray for Sul- 


tan Mamhood; may the Prophet cover him with the hem of his gar- 


ment !”’—pp. 127—129. 


Mr. St. John, mentions likewise some of the sports of the Arabs. 
He saw a company of Arabs once on a river-bank playing a game; 
he went to them and saw how it was conducted. The player held 
in his hand four thin pieces of palm-wood ; he then threw them 
into the air, and when they fell, the figure which they formed, re- 
gulated the decision as to losing or winning. But he could not 
make out the principal of the game. The mode of spinning by 
the Arabs, however, is exceedingly rude, as we find from the fol- 
lowing account of that process, by the author :— 


‘In all the villages a number of men are constantly engaged spinning 
wool, and sometimes cotton, in a very simple manner. A square piece of 
wood, about half an inch in diameter, and eight inches in length, is in- 
serted at one end into the centre of a small, flat board, about two inches 
and a half long, by one inch and a half broad, which is furnished, on its 
upper side, with a small iron hook. ‘The end of the yarn, drawn through 
this hook, is passed round the edge of the board, and fastened to the 
square spindle; which the spinner turns with his left hand, while he 
forms the thread and holds the wool with his right. It is thus that the 
greater part of their coarse garments are spun.’’—pp. 231, 232. 


After giving this specimen of the manufacturing perfection of 
the Arabs, we may be allowed to add another, exhibiting their pro- 
gress in: agriculture. The following is the description of their 
plough :— 

«“ The. Egyptian plough, though originally invented by Osiris, is 
perhaps the rudest instrument of its kind now in use, consisting merely 
of thrée pieces of wood, of which two form the handle and the third the 
share. No iron is used in its construction, excepting a small band which 
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keeps together its several parts. ‘Two cows or bullocks yoked together 
by a long beam of wood, from the centre of which the plough is sus- 
panded, draw the rude machine along. The animals at work’ in the 
fields through which we passed, being refractory, or unused to the labour, 
constantly ran out of the right course, and drew from their director, who 
was ambitious of exhibiting his best skill before the strangers, the oppro- 
brious epithet of kelb, or ‘ dog,’ which an angry Arab applies indis- 
criminately to man or beast. The ploughman was followed by an older 
man, his father or master, who, with a light kind of hoe or mattock, 
broke the rough clods left among the furrows: a very necessary process 
after such imperfect tillage.” —p. 240, 241. 


Formerly the Jews maintained a monopoly in the principal places 
of Egypt, of the trade of butchers. This practice was adopted for 
a long time, and it was not until one of the Pachas, more intelli- 
gent than any of his predecessors, made a discovery of the impro- 
priety of such an interference, that the Jews were prevented from 
acting in that capacity. All mussulmen believe it to be profane to 
eat meat which has been slaughtered’ by means of a knife, with 
only three nails in the handle ;“and no Mahommedan who fears 
God and honours the prophet, will ever:touch animal food, unless 
* the animal is slaughtered with a knife whose handle has five nails. 
The Jews used only one with three nails, and Sheikh Ibraham 
finding this out, threatened the whole people with all the horrors 
of eternal punishment in the next world. They were so shocked 
at having used the meat of animals killed only with a knife having 
three nails in the handle, that they rose in insurrection. 

In their metallic articles, the Arabs seems to be quite unim- 
proved ; the locks and keys seem not to differ in the present day, 
from those of the ancient Egyptians: it is a large wooden bolt, 
which, being thrust forward passes over a sort of catch-spring, and 
this prevent its return: the door may be locked therefore without 
any key. This key consists of a straight piece of wood, six in- 
ches long, and half an inch ‘square, with four or five iron teeth near 
one of its extremities, about half an inch long each, and placed in 
an irregular manner. When the key is passed under, and pressed 
against the bolt, the teeth enters as many small holes, and by 
thursting back the catch-spring enable the bolt to be easily with- 
drawn. T’rom the holes found in the doorways of the temples, 
being precisely such as would be required by a fastening of this 
kind, it is reasonable to infer, that they were of the same kind, 
when these temples were built. 

The Arabs of Nubia in common with all uncivilized people, have 
granaries, in which they keep their corn. What they want imme- 
diately is kept in large jars, which they usually place at their doors ; 
these jars are never made away with, such is the extreme honesty of 
the people. At the villaga of Derr, in Nubia, which was one of 
the places where they stopped, Mr. St. John saw a number of the 
female natives at the river, washing. They had no soap, but after 
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dipping the linen in water, they placed it in the mud, where they 
beat it with the soles of their feet. He says they were all exces- 
sively ugly ; their hair was twisted into ringlets, and having been 
perfectly saturated with castor-oil, the latter melted under the heat, 
and came down their necks in yellow streams : he also adds, that 
they had each a small hole in the cartilage of the right nostril * 
in which a small peg of wood was inserted, no doubt as a substi- 
tute for a ring. During the time of his visit here, Mr. St. John 
was strongly reminded, that the Ramadan or Mohammed Lent was 


going on. Some of the boatmen fasted till sunset, and then fell to 
their food like wild beasts. 


Diseases of the eyes, the author found very prevalent in Egypt, 
and he attributes it at first to the constant sand-storms, which so 
often rage in that country; and next, to the exposure of the head, 
which they keep naked, or at least, insufficiently protected from. the 
heat of the sun. 


In reference to the river Nile, the author states, that when he 
commenced his voyage upon it, it was very muddy all through, 
but as he reached Nubia, he found it very clear: the peculiarities 
which distinguish this celebrated river from almost any other, are 
described by the author as follows :— 


“In many circumstances, the Nile differs from all other rivers; as, for 
more than one thousand five hundred miles, it maintains its course alone, 
without deriving any accession from tributary streams, from its junction 
with the Atbara to the Mediterranean. The lands also through which it 
flows, are liable neither to falls of snow or hail, seldom ever to rain; its 
waters receive no taint from the noxious qualities of earths or minerals, 
except in its immediate channel; the air, pure and serene, generates no 
unwholesome fogs; while its banks are unpolluted by the filth of any 
great cities, as it flows, for the most part, through rocky deserts, or over 
vast expanses of sand. In all this lengthened course, almost constantly 
exposing to the action of the sun and air a broad surface, it is gradually 
purified as it advances towards Egypt, During the rainy season, and 
towards the autumn, when it is filled by torrents from the mountains, in 
the lower portion of the valley, as well as in Abyssinia, its waters are 
muddy and unwholesome ; and this is the principal unhealthy season in 
Egypt. Baron Larrey and others, apparently confining their views to 
Cairo and its environs, have supposed fevers and dysentary chiefly to pre- 
vail in the spring; but, although the stagnant waters of the Khalish, and 
other half-dried canals and ponds, exert a deleterious influence upon the 
air, in the months of March and April, the mortality is not then so great, 
in the country generally, as in October and November. But to return to 
the river. The world furnishes examples of many small streams which, 
from the peculiar nature of the countries they traverse, are, after a short 





¥ The author seems to be as indifferent an anatomist, as he is by his 
own confession a botanist. The cartilage of the nose, is the partition 
between the nostrils, and therefore there could be no cartilage where the 
ring was put.—Ed. 
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course, entirely absorbed, without reaching the sea. ‘The Nile consists of 
too vast a body of water to be thus lost; but it enlarges as we ascend, 
being broader at Siout than at Cairo, broader at Thebes than at Siout; and 
from Thebes to Wady Halfa, its volume, though constantly increasing, 
continues apparently the same. This peculiarity is accounted for, by the 
immense quantity turned off and exhausted in irrigation; and when the 
Bahr Youssouf, the Moyé Soohaj, and other great canals, were kept in 
good repair, the Nile must have been still more diminished towards its 
embouchure. The contrivance of Meeris, therefore, by which, if it ever 
existed, the lower part of the river was replenished during six months of 
the year, from the vast reservoir in the Nome of Arsinoé, was by no means 
a work of supererogation.”—pp. 504, 505. 


The Nubians,in burying their dead, do not use any coffins or'even 
a substitute for them. The body of the deceased is put into an under 
garment, and then covered with a winding-sheet, in which state it 
is laid in the grave; the sides of the grave are raised by short 
walls over which slabs are laid, and at the head a_ grave stone like 
those used in this country, is set up. 

In this volume is inserted, a very good account of the Lazaretto 
of Alexandria. It is written by a friend of the author’s, the Rev. 
Vere Monro, who underwent quarantine there, and was nearly been 
made the victim of very bad treatment. Having been seized with 
tiness on board, he was carried to shore, where he was placed at 
the Lazaretto. There appeared to very be slight accommodation in- 
deed prepared for any person, and Mr. Munro was compelled to 
take up his birth in a shed, where the rain and sand had free in- 
gress. He was soon attacked by fever, and afterwards with small- 
pox. The chief annoyance which he had to complain of, was, the noise 
all night made by those in the next shed to him. The party in it 
consisted of Turks, Tartars of the Crimea, Germans, Georgians, 
Greeks, and one corpulent Venetian. They slept during the day, 
and the night they devoted to festivity. The Venetian was dread- 
fully annoyed, but the rest thought that their choice as the ma- 
jority, ought to prevail, so they kept up their nocturnal orgies. 
Their chief pastime was national music, which was played on a 
dulcimer, and to which a young Georgian girl danced. ‘This female, 
who appeared to be under nine years of age, had been brought to 
Egypt to be disposed of, under the protection of an elderly woman, 
who accompanied her. 

Mr. St. John next gives an anecdote of Mohammed Ali, as told 
by Mr. Barker, the British consul at Alexandria. The anecdote 
was as follows :— 

“T was born in a village in Albania, and my father had ten 
children, besides me, who are all dead: but, while living, not one of 
them ever contradicted me. Although I left my native mountains 
before I attained to manhood, the principal people in the place never 
took any step in the business of the commune, without previously 
inquiring what was my pleasure. I came to this country an obscure 
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adventurer, and when I was yet but a Bimbashi (captain), it hap- 
pened one day that the commissary had to give each of the Bimbashis 
a tent. They were all my seniors, and naturally pretended to a pre- 
ference over ne: but the officer said—* Stand you all by; this youth, 
Mohammed Ali, shall be served first.” And 1 was served first; and I 
advanced, step by step, as it pleased God to ordain; and now here I am— 
(rising a little on his seat, and looking out of the window which was at 
his elbow, and commanded a view, of the Lake Maretos)—and now here 


fam. I never had a mister’—(glancing his eye at the roll containing 
the Imperial firman).”—p. 543, 544. 


The food of the Egyptians depends very much on the extent to 
which the Nile innundates their soil; and the year that. Mr. St. 
John left it, the quantity of innundation was so small, as to make 
him fear that a famine would have been the consequence. Though 
Egypt has been long free from such a calamity, yet it certainly 
reckons many such cases in its annals. One great dearth, which it 
encountered is. recorded in Genesis: another took place in 427, 
when.a very small measure of wheat sold fora pound of our money ; 
subsequently, human flesh, dogs, and the bodies of those that were 
dead. “ In the 695 of the Hegira,” Mr. St. John informs us from 
authority, that 


“In the 695 of the Hegira, another grievous famine afflicted Egypt, 
in which, as before, men fed on dogs, and on each others bodies. The 
governor of Cairo discovered three ruffians sitting round the body of a 
little child, which they were eating, having seasoned it with salt, onions, 
and vinegar. On being apprehended, they confessed they had long sub- 
sisted on the flesh of infants, one of which they devoured daily. Being 
executed, their bodies were gibbeted at the gate Zawiet ; but, during the 
night, they were taken down, and eaten by the famishing people. To 
this fa:nine a terrible plague succeeded.”’—p. 545. 


The horses of IXgypt are described as approximating very closely 
in their value to those of Arabia. Attempts have been made to 
acclimate these horses in our climate, but without success. Re- 
peated experiments have shewn, that animals transported to distant 
climates, differing essentially from their own, invariably degenerate 
both in vigonr and beauty. Some English greyhounds were brought 
by one of the officers of the embassy to Persia, but when they had 
been got over, they were hanged as useless, because the dogs of the 
country were far more swift-footed. When the Persian mission 
returned, some of the officers attached to it, brought over several 
native greyhounds. ‘These suffered the same fate when let slip on 
the English soil. Still we must remember, that the descendants of 
Arab horses in Guzerat, Syria, Egypt, Barbary, and Spain, exceed 
in strength and beauty, the native breed. Mr. St. John however 
tells us that according to Moreland’s history of the race-horse, it 
would appear that the success attending the introduction of the 
race-horse into England of foreign blood, neither the king nor any 
jockey association ever resorted to the best means of procuring the 
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most perfect specimens of foreign races, but that the cross which 
produced the stallions, called Byerby, Godolphin, and Darley, owed 
its origin to a fortuitous accident. ‘The Godolphin was purchased 
at Paris for twenty-four louis : the Northumberland Arabian, whose 
offsprings were mostly winners, was brought to England in 1750, 
and was put off at a great price, as if it were purchased from the 
King of Arabia Felix. But in fact, it was no such thing, as the 
purchaser afterwards found. Our author adds, that Mr. Barker our 
consul at Aleppo, during a long residence, ‘‘ enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunity of observing the gradual civilization of the Bedouins, and 
their increasing intercourse with the rest of mankind, which, about 
thirty years ago, began to be very perceptible. In consequence, 
the pashas, and other rich individuals in Syria, have been enabled 
to filltheir stables with Nejdis; and the French, Rusians, and 
Prussians, ambitious of posSessing specimens of the Barb, have 
likewise procured several fine strings of stallions for their studs. 
Hitherto, however, the trade has been attended to with much diffi- 
culty. Many disadvantages arise from the supposed danger of 
confiding in the good faith of the -desert tribes, apprehensions 
being entertained, as well for the safety of the individuals engaged 
in the traffic, as for the money to be conveyed to the spot where 
the horse is sold ; the Bedouin, equally diffident, refusing to rel 
upon the faith of the inhabitants of the towns. In the year 1817, 
three very numerous tribes, who had never before beheld a Turkish 
minaret, pitched their tents within a few miles of Aleppo, bringing 
along with them at least six thousand horses. From these it was 
not difficult for Europeans residing in Syria, to select a number of 
splendid stallions ; but none of those thus obtained, found their 
way to England. The old sultans of Egypt, usually preferred the 
Nubian horse.” 

We have now closed the first volume, and feel ourselves com- 
pelled to break off until the next number, when we shall be able to 
supply such an account of the second volume, as could not possibly 
be admitted in this place. The reader will see that the amount of 
the facts are too numerous, and also much too interesting, to suffer 
abridgement ; and, that we could not do justice to the work or the 
public, by curtailing the contents, we resolved on reserving it for a 
subsequent review. 





Arr VII.—History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South of France. 
From the year 1807 to 1814. By W. F. P. Napier, C. B. Colonel, H. P. 
43rd Regiment, Member of the Royal Swedish Academy of Military 
Sciences. Vol.IV. 8vo. London: T. and W. Boone. 1834. | 


WE have found it very difficult to treat the narrative of Colonel 
Napier in any manner which would not ultimately be defective in 
conveying to the reader a faithful impression of the work. The 
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obstacle to our anxions wishes in this respect arises from the 
nature of the work, it consisting altogether of details which are 
dependent on each other, so that we could as soon expect that the 
portion of this book which we could make known would disclose 
the nature of its execution, as that a section in a geometrical cal- 
culation would give the whole of the problem. 

It is only, therefore, where the able writer chooses to generalize, 
or recapitulate that we can at all approximate to him, and though 
it will require some labour to accomplish our object we shall not 
hesitate to do so. 

We find at the outset of this volume a few preliminary pages 
taken up with notes and references, together with a very remark- 
able vindieation of himself by the author. In the eighth volume of 
her memoirs of her husband, the Duke of Abrantes, the duchess 
has used language in reference to Col. Napier, which is in the 
highest manner offensive to his feelings both as a soldier and a 
man. In the volume alluded to she is speaking of the Portuguese 
calumnies which appear to have been uttered against her husband, 
and then proceeds to Col. Napier, of whom she speaks in the fol- 
lowing terms. The passage has been quoted in the French, but 
we translate it for the benefit of our readers. 

‘¢ Have I not seen here, in France, one of Junot’s brothers in 
arms, actually allow the printing of a translation from the English, 
containing the most revolting falsehoods against him and Marshal 
Ney? * * * * * This work, the production of Col. Napier, 
and which has found favour with the ministry of war, because he 
has spoken favourably of the minister, has been given to me,—me, 
the widow of Junot, as containing authentic documents! I was 
to read in it, an indecent attack on the private life of a man, 
respecting whom nothing bad could be said as a Soldier, in that 
admirable affair, the Convention of Cintra, because the English 
brought to court-martial those who put their signatures to it on the 
part of England ; and the beautiful verses of Childe Harold* are 
alone sufficient for the glury of Junot, since the original of this 
convention is not in that country to prove it. Most fortunately 
this original is in my possession, and even in the two languages. 
It is not therefore in M. Napier’s.” 








* The Duchess alludes to the xxivth and following stanzas of the First 
Canto of Childe Harold. We shall quote the stanzas as they now appear, 
and which evidently refer to Junot, but in order to place the matter be- 
yond all doubt, we shall quote the passage as it stood in the original MS. 
for it actually mentions Junot’s name, which is not inserted in the subse- 
quent edition. 

Verses as they now stand in the Poem. 
Behold the hall where chiefs were late convened ! 
Oh! dome displeasing unto British eye ! 
With diadem hight foolscap, lo! a fiend, 
A little fiend that scoffs incessantly, 
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Upon this letter Col. Napier, in a letter addressed to the Duchess, 
observes, that it is not permitted to a man to discover any ill 
humour at the expressions of a lady, but he confesses, that when 
these expressions are dishonouring to him, and that reputation and 
talents are joined to beauty, it would indicate great insensibility to 
leave them unnoticed. He states, that in common with all man- 
kind, he has the right of judging of a general’s talents by his 
conduct in the field, and he did no more than exercise that right. 
But he also reminds the lady that he has given the whole of the 
Convention of Cintra in his appendix: he tells her, likewise, that 
he only spoke of Junot’s personal qualities, as those qualities 
affected his government of Portugal, and that he has affirmed 
nothing of his own knowledge; the character given by him to 
Junot being altogether taken from Buonaparte’s account as pre- 
sented to the world by Las Casas, and therefore it is on the Br - 
peror Napoleon that the reproaches of the duchess ought to fall, 
and not on one who merely repeated his uncontradicted observa- 
tions. Col. Napier declares, that it was his whole object in his 
notice of Junot, to stem the torrent of abuse which was heaped 
upon him by Portuguese, English, Spanish, and German: histories 
of the invasion of Portugal. With respect to what the Duchess 
of Abrantes says about Marshal Ney, the colonel declares, that 
after re-perusing every word he had written about that marshal, 
he is totally at a loss to understand her allusion. In every part of 





There sits in parchment robe array’d, and by 
His side is hung a seal and sable scroll, 
Where blazon’d glare names known to chivalry, 
And sundry signatures adorn the roll, 
Whereat the urchin points and laughs with all his soul. 


Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foil’d the Knights in Marialva’s dome : 
Of brains (if brains they — he them beguiled, 
And turned a nation’s shallow joy to gloom, 
Ere folly dash’d to earth the victor’s plume, 
And policy regain’d what arms had tost : 
For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom ! 
Woe to the conqu’ring, not the conquer’d host, 
Since baffled Triumph on Lusitania’s coast ! 


And ever since that martial synod met, 
Britannia sickens, Cintra! at thy name; 
And folks in office at the mention fret, 
And fain would blush, if blush they could, for shame, 
How will posterity the deed proclaim ! 
Will not our own and fellow-nations sneer, 
To view these champions cheated of their fame 
By foes in fight o’erthrown, yet victors here 
Where scorn her finger points through many a coming year. 
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the work Ney is praised ; the colonel, indeed, has not thought it 
necessary to take part with him in his quarrels with Soult and 
Massena, because he believed that’ Junot was there mistaken ; 
neither did he attribute extraordinary talents to him for the higher 
parts of war. Still all this is only matter of opinion, and certainly 
the duchess had no right to blame him. 

The present volume commences at that period of the campaign, 
in 1810, when Marshal’ Beresford was following Soult towards 
Llorena, and Lord Wellington “commenced the second siege of 
Badajos. He observes, that many of his lordship’s proceedings at 
the time might be considered rash,* and’ others timid and slow, if 
taken separately. But when viewed as parts of a great plan for 
delivering the whole the peninsula, they will be found discreet or 
daring, as the circumstances warranted. There is no portion of 
his whole campaign which more powerfully calls for this wide-based 
consideration than his early, which having been instituted contrar 
to the rules of art, were unsuccessful, or when successful attended 





To the first line of the first of these stanzas, Lord Byron added the 
following note— FIG ghey , 
*“ The Convention of Cintra was signed in the palace of the Marchese 
Marialva.” tyes is 
Upon this note Colonel Napier, in one of his early volumes, wrote the 
following remark.—* The armistice, the negociations, the Convention 
itself, and the execution of its provisions, were all commenced, conducted, 
and concluded, at a distance of thirty miles from Cintra, with which 
place they had not the slightest connection, political, military, or local; 
yet Lord Byron has gravely asserted in prose and verse, that the Conven- 
tion was signed at the Marquis of Marialva’s house at Cintra; and the 
author of the ‘ Diary of an Invalid,’ improving upon the poet’s discovery, 
detected the stains of the ink spilt by Junot on the occasion. 
In the original MS. of Lord Byron the lines were as follows :— 
In golden characters right well design’d, 
First on the list appeareth one “ Junot.” 
Then certain other glorious names we find, 
Which ryhme compelleth me to place below. 
Dull victors! baffled by a vanquish’d foe, 
Wheedled by conynge tongues of laurels due, 
Stand, worthy of each other in a row— 
Sir Arthur, Harry, and the dizzard Hew 
' Dalrymple, seely wight, sore dupe of t’other tew. 


Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foil’d the Knights in Marialva’s dome ; 

Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And turned a nations shallow joy to gloom. 

For well Junot, when first the news did come, 
That Vimiera’s field by Gaul was lost, 

For paragraph no paper scarce had room, 
Such Peans teemed for our triumphant host, 
In Courier, Chronicle, and eké in Morning Post. 
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with a wonderful slaughter, have given occasion for questioning his 
great military qualities, which, however, were then most signally 
displayed. 

At the crisis to which we are now alluding, the armies of France 
were led by Suchet, Soult, Macdonald, and. Massena, and Colonel 
Napier commences his volume by giving:an outline of the condition 
of the French forces. In the beginning’ of the year Suchet had 
orders from the emperor to besiege Tortoza, whilst Macdonald was 
to take the same steps with respect to-Tarragona. But the latter 
was in a condifion which had. ultimately a striking effect on the 
events of the war, and to that condition we shall allude for a mo- 
ment. The trgops under Macdonald were handéd over to him by 
Augerean, and ,;when the former succeeded to the command, he 
found that the men were in a ferocious state of insubordination, 
and accustomed to. plunder: they were utterly destitute of maga- 
zines or a regular supply of subsistence; they lived solely by 
exactions, and the result was, that the inhabitants, thus driven to 
despair, were more like wild beasts than men ; they refused to be 
reconciled to the soldiers when Macdonald offered to employ means 
of suppressing the violence of his men, but they rejected all offers, 
and still fled from their villages, and still massacred his stragglers 
with unrelenting barbarity. Much delay was thus produced in 
commencing the sieges for Magdonald’s army could not be per- 
suaded to come upin time. The sieges, however, did take place, 
and Suchet succeeded in taking Tortoza. A very fine and_ brief 
description of the attack: is given, but it is much too technical to 
be comprehended by readers who are unacquainted with military 
science. ‘To the account of the siege of Tarragona the same 
objection applies. 

Having concluded his account of secondary operations in the 
Peninsula, and having further shown that the fate of Spain now 
reposed on Lord Wellington alone, Col. Napier proceeds to take a 
view of political affairs, and to show how strongly they bore upon 
that commander’s decisions. The first branch considered by the 
colonel is the political situation of Joseph Buonaparte, then king of 
Spain. ny | 

It appears that Joseph, by his intrusive and meddling dispo- 
sition, and ‘also: in consequence ‘of his puerile ‘submission to his 
Spanish ministers, was constantly in oppoxition to, and quarreling 
with, the military authorities. After the’ conquest of Andalusia, 
Joseph sent his agents down to partitipate'on his behalf in the 
spoils of the military victory, and the proportion which he took 
good care to exact, produced bickerings between the Spanish and 
French officers, which must have tended very considerably to reduce 
the efficiency of the army. Such was.the state of confusion to 
which this ines folly gave rise, that the strangest scenes took 
prece between the military and civil.communities, who were thus 

‘rought into hostile contact: Joseph’s prefects. on the one hand, 
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his commissioners, also intendants, refused to be controlled by 
military orders, nor would they give any sum whatever to the 
military chest. On the other hand, the generals actually seized, 
in several instances, the king’s revenue ; they often raised extra- 
ordinary and compulsory contributions,—they disregarded all legal 
eompliances, and proceeded so far in their rebellious opposition, as 
to threaten to arrest his majesty’s agents should they refuse to 
obey the general’s orders. Joseph, however, did not lose the op- 
portunity of taking advantage of experience, and as he saw that 
force was the order of the day, he compelled the merchants of 
Madrid to draw bills for two millions of dollars on their corre- 
spondents in London, to serve him as a forced loan. 

But Joseph was dissatisfied ; he complained to his brother, the 
emperor, of the very contracted allowance he had from France, of 
the exactions made by the military authorities, whilst the utter des- 
titution of Spain left him no means of making up a competent 
supply, whereby he could suitably sustain the dignity of his station. 
Napoleon did not spare him in his reply to these remonstrances, 
telling him that the war of Spain had drained the public exchequer 
of the empire, that he had sent four hundred thousand men 
from France to support King Joseph’s mterest in Spain; he 
charged his brother with feebleness in his conduct of the govern- 
ment, and with lolling in the effeminate pleasures of luxury and in 
consequent waste, as also of many ill-judged acts of untimely gene- 
rosity. Napoleon told him further, that he had no doubt but that 
plenty of money was in Spain, because there must have been a 
vast accumulation, first, from the booty extorted from the convents ; 
secondly, the silver recived from America by the Spaniards ; thirdly, 
the subsidies from England and the enormous expenditure of Wel- 
lington’s troops. Then, added Napoleon, you have the seizure and 
sale of national domains and of confiscated colonial produce, and 
now, if you want more money, extract it from the country, or go 
without it. We shall give you no more than two millions of francs 
every month—I have always supported my wars by the resources 
of the territory in which it was carried on—I think you might do 
the same.” But Joseph rejoined, telling the emperor that— 


‘. His court was neither luxurious nor magnificent; that he recom- 
pensed services, by giving bills on the contingent sales of national 
domains, which could not be applied to the wants of the soldiers; that he 
could scarcely keep the public servants alive, and that his own expenses 
were not greater than the splendour of the crown required. That 
many of the best generals approved of his raising a Spanish army, 
desertions from it were less frequent than was imagined, and were daily 
diminishing ; and these native troops served to garrison towns while the 
French were in the field. He wished, he said, to obtain large loans rather 
than small gifts from the French treasury, and desired that the confiscated 
property of the Spanish noblemen who had been declared traitors in 
1808, should be paid to him; but with regard to harsh measures, the 
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people could not pay the contributions, and the proceedings of a king with 
his subjects should not be like those of a foreign general. Lenity was 
necessary to tranquilize the provinces subdued, and as an example to those 
which resisted, The first thing was to conciliate the people’s affections. 
The plate of the suppressed convents was not so valuable as it appeared at 
a distance, the greater part of it was already plundered by the guerillas, 
or by the French troops. The French marshals intercepted his revenues, 
disregarded his orders, insulted his government, and oppressed the country. 
He was degraded as a monarch and would endure it no longer. He had 
been appointed to the throne of Spain without his own consent, and 
although he would never oppose his brother’s will, he would not live a 
degraded king, and was therefore ready to resign, unless the emperor 
would come in person and remedy the present evils.”—123, 124. 


The result was, that the emperor agreed to give Joseph an addi- 
tional half million per month for himself; and Colonel Napier ob- 
serves, that it is worthy of notice, on illustrating the character of 
Napoleon, that in the course of the negotiation between him and 
his brother, Joseph’s friends in Paris, repeatedly wrote to him, to 
inform him, that the diplomalic style in which he wrote, hardened 
and incensed the emperor’s heart; whereas, it would have been far 
better if he had adopted the familiar style of a brother, which 
always softened and disposed Napoleon to yield to his demands. 
No doubt is entertained by the Colonel, that Joseph’s personal sen- 
timents, abstractedly considered, were high-minded and_benevo- 
lent, but then these qualities were altogether unsuited to his office 
as an usurper, without either the patience or the depth of judge- 
ment, so indispensable to him in such circumstances. In a fit of 
morbid irritation, he drew up a formal renunciation of the crown ; 
he ordered an escort of five thousand men to accompany him, and 
he proceeded on his way over the Pyrenees, and gained Paris just 
in time to join Ney, Massena, Junot, St. Cyr, Kellerman, Auge- 
reau, Loison, and Sebastina, all of whom were assembled in the 
French metropolis before him, as complainants, discontented with 
the war, and each other. 

Napoleon was shocked to find the government of Spain aban- 
doned ; he reproached his brother with treachery, for the latter had 
promised not to quit the throne without due notice; but to quit it 
at a time when the army had suffered reverses, when too, they were 
widely separated and divided in their objects and pursuits, to aban- 
don them under such circumstances, was conduct which nothing. 
could justify. Joseph assured the emperor, that he took the best 
means he could for preventing confusion in his absence ; all he 
wanted now was, leave to go into retirement, inasmuch as he was 
now satisfied, as he himself declared, that he would make a good 
Subject in France, but a very indifferent king in Spain. ‘The ter- 
mination of this affair, is thus described by the Colonel :— 


“ The emperor had however too powerful an intellect for his brother to 
contend with. Partly by reason, partly by authority, partly by concession, 
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he obliged him to return again in July, furnished with a species of 
private treaty, by which the army of the centre was placed entirely at his 
disposal. He was also empowered to punish delinquents, to change the 
organization, and to remove officers who were offensive to him, even the 
chief of the staff, general Balliard, who had been represented by Orquijo 
as inimical to his system. And if any of the other armies should, by the 
chances of war, arrive within the district of the centre army, they also, 
while there, were to be under the king ; and at all times, even in their own 
districts, when he placed himself at their head. The army of the north 
was to remain with its actual organization and under a marshal, but Joseph 
‘had liberty to change Bessieres for Jourdan.” 

“To prevent the oppression of the people, especially in the north, 
Napoleon required the French military authorities, to send daily reports, 
to the king, of all requisitions and contributions exacted. And he advised 
his brother to keep a Spanish commissary at the head-quarters of each 
army, to watch over Spanish interests; promising that whenever a pro- 
vince should have the means, and the will, to resist the incursions of the 
guerillas, it should revert entirely to the government of the king, and be 
subjected to no charges, save those made by the Spanish civil authorities 
for general purposes. The armies of the south and of Aragon were 
placed in a like situation on the same terms, and meanwhile Joseph was 
to receive a quarter of the contributions from each, for the support of his 
court and of the central army.” 

“ The entire command of the forces in Spain the emperor would not 
grant, observing that the marshal directing from Madrid, as major-general, 
would naturally claim the glory, as well as the responsibility of arranging 
the operations; and hence the other marshals, finding themselves, in reality, 
under his, instead of the king’s command, would obey badly or not at all. 
All their reports and the intelligence necessary to the understanding of 
affairs were therefore to be addressed directly to Berthier, for the emperor’s 
information. Finally the half million of francs hitherto given monthly 
to the king was to be increased to a million for the year 1811; and it was 
expected that Joseph would immediately re-organize the army of the 
centre, restore its discipline, and hake it, what it had not yet been, of 
weight in the contest.” —127, 128. 


One of the most curious and interesting portions of this volume, 
is the political state of England, with reference to the war, and 
such a criticism on the whole conduct of the ministers, and the 
country generally was never before attempted with so much virtuous 
audacity. At an early period of his service in Portugal, Lord 
Wellington, saw clearly, that it was nonsense to expect that the 
British government, could at all direct the Spanish councils, and 
these were yet the authority by which he was to be guided. He 
entered forthwith into a well arranged plan, by which he would 
succeed by means of patience, great industry, and the value which 
he could stamp on his own character by victory, in acquiring a per- 
sonal influence over the Spanish councils. To see how the plan 
was carried into effect, it is necessary to review the progress of the 
intercourse which took place at the breaking out of the Spanish 
insurrection, and.;Colonel Napier pledges himself to prove that 
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Canning, at that period the manager of our foreign affairs, was 
utterly unfit for the duties which he assumed. One of the most 
obnoxious practices of that minister, was to heap treasures, stores, 
arms, and flattery on those who were not able to bear his adulation, 
and who were as little able to make a right use of the gifts so 
lavishly bestowed on them: and Colonel Napier declares him to 
have been singularly unfortunate in the choice of his agents, in his 


ae 


instructions to them, and in his estimation of the value of .events; 
that in these he showed neither wisdom nor diligence, although he 
concealed his misconduct by his “ glittering oratory.” We shall 
give a summary of this most interesting posthumous inquest set up 
by the colonel. 7 

In 1808, Spanish deputies came to this country to demand as-: 
sistance in their revolt against the French. England promised it, 
and Mr. Charles Stuart was sent to Spain to manage the applica- 
tion of this assistance. This gentleman was sent out by Mr. Can- 
ning, who furnished him with a million of dollars, which were to be 
given to Gallicia alone. ‘The deputies of Asturias had asked from 
Mr. Canning, five millions of dollars, and one million was actually 
given them. When the Gallicians found out this, they said “ that 
they must have two millions more, for they had not got enough,” 
and Mr. Canning good-naturedly complied with the civil request, 
and gave them their two millions. Now Colonel Napier points our 
attention to the very strange fact, that Mr. Canning makes it a 
fundamental principle in his instructions that Mr. Stuart, should 
on no account enter into “ any political engagements.” Canning, 
not satisfied with this magnificent donation, but he sends out b 
our consul at Cadiz, Mr. Duff, another million of dollars for the 
good Andalusians ; the latter had the impudence to demand three 
or four millions more, and this too at a time, when Portugal proved 
one of the sturdiest mendicants that.ever importuned this half-mad 
rich country. Here then was a new year’s gift, from his generous 
majesty of England, to the reformers of the Peninsula, amounting 
to twenty millions of dollars, arms, and stores, as follows :— 


Pieces of artillery, - - - - - - 82 
Muskets,- - - - - - - - 96,000 
Flints, - - - - - - - - 800,000 
Ball-cartridges, - - - - - 6,500,009 
Barrels of Powder, - - - - - 7,500 
Swords and belts, - -° - - - 30,000 


Canning was such a princely spirit, that he desired Mr. Duffand 
the other agents, not to attempt to annex any conditions to the 
pecuniary assistance afforded to Spain, and to this injunction he 
added another, still more extraordinary ; namely, to avoid any ap- 
pearance of a desire to over-rate the merit and value of the exer- 
tions then making by Great Britain in favour of the mye na- 
tion, or to lay the grounds for restraining or limiting those exer- 
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tions within any other bounds than those which were prescribed by 
the limits of the actual means of the country ! !” | 
What a horrible confiscation was here contemplated; and such 
was even the utter insanity under which he laboured, that he 
created a sort of emulation amongst the provinces, to see which 
should have the largest bit of the half-famished carcase of England 
for its share. That the latter was in a state of destitution is 
proved by the fact, with which Canning was well acquainted ; that 
whilst these sums were thus poured forth to the Spaniards, not a 
—— plece was given, even of what was due to the British army! 
ut this incredibly extravagant conduct made, as it natural it 
should, the Spanish leaders, the most insolent and arrogant of crea- 
tures ; there is nothing in all history, there is nothing in the drama, 
—no imagination of poet could conceive, any thing bearing a re- 
semblance to the pretensions of this pampered set of upstart 
swindlers. They literally sent in a bill, in which they gave the 
minister Canning notice of every little necessary convenience and 
comfort which they wanted, and they signified, with respect to the 
pecuniary item, at the head of their bill, that they would not con- 
descend to permit the delay of a single moment, before it was 
aid. 
‘ Now the bill was to the following effect, and we believe that a 
document so perfectly unconnected with any trace of its being a 
piracy from any original that exists, or ever existed, is not to be 
found throughout the world :— 


Dollars, (instantly to be paid), ........ 10,000,000 
ees 8 eh bee vlils.c go eaib ol % 500,000 
Ditto of linen for shirts, and for hospitals 4,000,000 
I 4s, OLS) ialhce pos lie wwe 300,000 
SOT OAT OEE ee 30,000 
Oe eee Tee 
Ee eee eens 200,000 
I od § son prep. 9:0,6 3.4» ae dae 8 12,000 
I a 50,000 
eae ceeeedh eens 100,000 


Besides these, salt meat and fish were to be provided for these 
dons. When the envoy of England, Mr. Stuart, saw the nature of 
the demand, he became petrified, and asked them for mercy’s sake 
to spare poor famishing England. ‘‘ Oh, no,” answered the Spa- 
niards with scorn, you have only given us enough to set our force 
afloat, and you'll hear more of the same demands by and bye!” 
The nefarious dictators had the demoniac audacity to insist that the 
property in the English funds which belonged to Godoy, the fa- 
vourite of Ferdinand, whom they hated, should be sold out by the 
British Government, and the spoil handed over to these ruffians ! 





* A Spanish Arroba, is equal to a little more than 50lbs. of our avoir- 
dupois.—Ed. M. R. 
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Canning was guilty of excessive negligence, in ‘withholding 
directions to Mr. Stuart, and of folly, in paying no attention 
whatever to the communications sent him regularly by Mr, 
Stuart, and by Sir John Moore, for he did not even publish them, 
but he ostentatiously put forth all the idle, and vaunting accounts 
of subordinate agents, civil and military, and in this way he not 
only encouraged misrepresentation on the part of such ignorant 
persons, but also the arrogance of the Spaniards, whilst he deceived 
the people at home, and at the same time, sought to mislead Wel- 
lington abroad. 

Mr. Stuart opened up to Canning, the whole tricks of the Spa- 
niards : he said that the army raised by British money, was nothing 
to what it ought to have been, and by his account of the Gallician 
insurrection, he urged upon the minister, the persuasion, that from 
the leading people who had the management of the money sent out 
by England, nothing whatever was to be expected, but every species 
of violence, deceit, disorder, and intrigue. 

Mr. Stuart seems to have beena man of great integrity and forti- 
tude ; he stood by truth and justice throughout, and the best test 
of his honesty and of the beneficial influence which he exercised in 
Spain, was the malicious hostility of Frere, who sought to honour him 
with the martyrdom of persecution. [Frere was an imbecile diplo- 
matist, and it suited but little his taste, to have in his presence a 
man, whose energy and talent, constituted a serious reflection on 
himself, so he ordered Stuart off to Vienna, to try his hand on the 
Austrian policy. 

The general result then, as deduced by Colonel Napier from evi- 
dence, which never can be obliterated is, that Canning stands charged 
with the responsibility of the calamities which the heroic Moore had 
to sustain, that he was the party who excited aud promoted the 
greedy appetite of the Spanish leaders, whom he taught to believe, 
that England, with her genius, her power, her money, and her ca- 
pabilities of every sort, was to stand forth before the civilized 
world, the jackal of the ignoble lion of Spain, that absolutely clawed 
her for her acquiescence. It was Canning who led the way with 
others, to the chimerical project of an expedition to Walcheren, which, 
with the rapidity of an earthquake, severed from the affectionate 
eyes of their fathers and mothers, their families, and their friends, 
the flower of the promising youth of England! Canning,. was the 
man who emptied England as he would a basket of treasure into 
the lap of Spain, filling it brimfull with her specie, the hard earn- 
ings of her labour, her enterprise, and her ingenuity, contributing 
as a supplementary expression of his generosity, the whole of her 
troops to the promotion of Spanish interests, at a moment when 
England most required their protection. Canning was the inca- 
pable man, who foolishly threw Austria into the hands of France ; 
Canning, in short, was the evil genius of the Reninsula ! 


Colonel Napier then informs us, that whilst this minister was 
| 2 
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thus labouring to lay up treasures hereafter of execration from all 
posterity ; there was a system going on in England, which tended 
still further to make her descend in the geometrical progression she 
was making to destruction. We must allow this true model of an 
historian, to state the description himself of its character :— 


“ But there was in England a powerful, and as recent events have 
proved, a most unprincipled parliamentary opposition, and there were two 
parties in the cabinet, The one headed by lord Wellesley, who was 
anxious to push the war vigorously in the Peninsula, without much regard 
to the ultimate pressure upon the people of his own country; the other, 
headed by Mr. Perceval, who sought only to maintain himself in power. 
Narrow, harsh, factious, and illiberal, in every thing relating to public 
matters, this man’s career was one of unmixed evil. His bigotry taught 
him to oppress Ireland, but his religion did not deter him from passing a 
law to prevent the introduction of medicines into France during a pesti- 
lence. He lived by faction; he had neither the wisdom to support, nor 
the manliness to put an end to, the war in the Peninsula, and his crooked, 
contemptible policy was shown, by withholding what was necessary to 
yaaa the contest, and throwing on the general the responsibility of 

ailure. 

“ With all the fears of little minds, he and his coadjutors awaited the 
result of lord Wellington’s operations in 1810. They affected to dread 
his rashness, yet could give no reasonable ground for their alarm; and 
their private letters were at variance with their public instructions, that 
they might be prepared for either event. ‘They deprived him, without 
notice, of his command over the troops at Cadiz; they gave Graham 
power to furnish pecuniary succours to the Spaniards at that place, which 
threw another difficulty in the way of obtaining money for Portugal ; and 
when Wellington complained of the attention paid to the unfounded 
apprehension of some superior officers more immediately about him, he 
was plainly told that those officers were better generals than himself. At 
the same time he was, from a pitiful economy, ordered to dismiss the 
ae on which the safety of the army depended in the event of 

ailure. , 

‘* Between these factions there was a constant struggle, and lord Wel- 
lington’s successes in the field, only furthered the views of Mr. Perceval, 
because they furnished ground for asserting that due support had been 
given to him. Indeed such a result is to be always apprehended by 
English commanders. The slightest movement in war requires a great 
effort, and is attended with many vexations, which the general feels 
acutely and unceasingly ; but the politician, believing in no difficulties 
because he feels none, neglects the supplies, charges disaster on the 
general, and covers his misdeeds with words. | 

«“ A more perfect picture of an imbecile administration could scarcely 
be exhibited, and it was not wonderful, that lord Wellington, oppressed 
with the folly of the Peninsular governments, should have often resolved 
to relinquish a contest that was one of constant risks, difficulties, and 
cares, when he had no better support from England.”—pp. 142, 145. 


We are really unable to follow our delightful guide through the 
whole course of the windings which he passes through with all the 
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facility of an old acquaintance ; he seems to have completely pene- 
trated into the mysteries of every cabinet of Europe, and furnishes 
a key which literally acts with the renowned virtue of a talisman, 
and lays naked to our eyes the most hideous of spectacles, the strife 
of cabinets, with all their respective legions of malignant spirits. 

Neither can we pursue farther, the fine narrative of the proceed- 
ings of the army up to the year 1812, and nothing more therefore 
is within our reach, than simply to indicate what was done. 

The French, throughout this campaign, committed a great error, 
in keeping their troops so scattered as they were; because, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of bringing them together, they left Wel- 
lington to capture two great fortresses, within gun-shot almost of 
the French army, scattered about their centre. This and other vast 
examples of violence done to judgement by the generals, were 
brought about by the latter, because, not understanding or willing 
to understand, the spirit of Napoleon’s plans, as explained by him- 
self, they executed them without any of that vigour which was in- 
dispensible to their success. The colonel then expends a few words 
of castigation on those, who presumed, from false grounds, to throw 
blame not only on Napoleon’s military skill, but even on that of 
Wellington. Yet, it is the opinion of our able and truly impartial 
author, that in whatever light this campaign is viewed, the talent 
of Wellington shone conspicuously superior. Fortune favoured 
him no doubt; but his was the rare merit of taking her favours 
with discretion ; he was the good pilot who was ever on the watch 
to catch the scent of the changed breeze, or the shifted current be- 
fore it actually came, and thus was enabled to prepare all hands to 
make the most of them on their arrival. Wellington, with all the 
perseverance and caution of the feline race, watched the rustling of 
the leaves, which stood between him and the divisions of the hostile 
host on all sides, and was ever ready to meet each or all with 
weapons exquisitely adapted to the different systems of warfare with 
which he was to be engaged. With what judicious care did he 
despise any efficient annoyance from the army of the centre, for he 
saw that it was palsied by the most dreadful disorders! How he 
persecuted the ill-tempered Marmont by a sort of affected tedious- 
ness of progression, only capable of being imitated by the tardi- 
grade family of the mammiferous race, whilst Soult was, over and 
over entrapped by the miraculous velocity of Wellington’s move- 
ments. He made Ragusa’s Duke'send away his divisons, so that 
they should be remotely separate in order to enable Wellington 
to accomplish some object, which was not convenient exactly in the 
presence of such a crowd as the French army altogether. “ In Estre- 
madura too,”’ says Colonel Napier, “ he kept his force compact and 
strong to meet Soult, from whose warfare he expected a powerful op- 
position, hard indeed to resist, yet not likely to abound in sudden 
strokes, and therefore furnishing more certain ground for calcula= 
tion as to time ; and then he used that time so wonderfully at the 
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siege, that even his enemies declared it incomprehensible, and ‘he 
who had hitherto been censured for over caution, was ‘now dreaded as 
over daring! This daring was, however, in no manner allied to 
rashness, his precautions multiplied as his enterprises augmented. 
The divisions of the army of Portugal, quartered in the valley of 
the Tagus, could by moving into Estremadura in March, have de- 
layed if not prevented the siege; Lord Wellington had therefore 
with forecast of such an event, designed that Hill should, when the 
allies entered the Alemtejo, make a forced march to surprise the 
bridge and forts at Almaraz, which would have obliged the French 
divisions to make a long circuit by the bridges of Arzobispo and 
Talavera, to reach the scene of action in Estremadura.”’ 

This bold and skilful stroke was baulked by the never-ceasing 
misconduct of the Portuguese government, with respect to means 
of transport; for the batter:ng guns intended for Hill’s enterprise, 
were thus prevented passing Evora. Nevertheless, the siege was 
commenced, because it was ascertained that Marmont was still 
ignorant of the allies’ march, and had made no change in his ex- 
tended quarters, indicating a design to aid Soult; Hill also soon 
drove Drouet back towards the Morena, and by occupying Merida, 
intercepted the line of communication with Almaraz, which an- 
swered the same purpose. But the best testimony to the skill of 
the operation is to be found in the enemy’s papers. ‘So calcu- 
lated,” said Soult, “ was this affair (the siege of Badajos) that it is 
to be supposed Lord Wellington had intercepted some dispatches, 
which explained to him the system of operations, and the irresolu- 
tion of Marmont.” 

The manner in which Captain Colquhoun Grant, a celebrated 
scouting officer, was employed by Wellington to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Marmont on the frontier of Portugal, is one of the 
most memorable of the ingenious stratagems which war produces 
and justifies. Grant, with a friend of the name of Leon, a Spanish 
peasant, proceeded to the Salamancan district, and passed the 
Tormes in the night ; he was in his unform, for he disdained dis- 
guise, and he actually spent three days in the French camp. On 
the third night some Spanish peasants brought him a printed 
general order addressed to the French soldiers, which informed 
him that he was found out: it said, that the “ notorious Grant” 
was known to be in the circle of their cantonments, and that all 
must use their best exertions to detect the intruder. Grant was 
nothing daunted by this news; but, with the generous aid of the 
peasants, effectually escaped, and was able to give Wellington the 
most important and useful intelligence respecting the intentions of 
the French Marshal. Grant and Leon, the Spanish peasant, after- 
wards passed the Coa, and mounted a high ridge in order to see 
whether Marmont was going with his army to Coimbra or to Castello 
Branco, as the route taken would guide Wellington. The poor 
fellow with his companion Leon trusted too confidently to the con- 
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cealment which they thought of enjoying behind some dwarf oaks 
on the ridge; they were seen by the French soldiers with their 
glasses, and were pursued so that the faithful Leon was killed and 
Grant taken prisoner. 

Marmont received Grant with a kindness quite astonishing; he 
told the prisoner that he knew all about him, but it turned out 
afterwards that Marmont was speaking of another Grant, who, 
also remarkable in his way, used to remain for months in the 
French quarters in disguise. Wellington offered to the Guerillas 
2,000 dollars to rescue this heroic fellow. Marmont, in the first 
place, exacted from Grant an especial parole, that he would not 
consent to be released by any Spanish band, should he (the Mar- 
shal) send him to France by land. Grant was accordingly sent 
under an escort to Bayonne, and from thence where he was to be 
put in irons, to be sent to Paris. 

It so happened, that the custom in Bayonne was for the prisoner 
to wait on the authorities, and then get his passport for Verdun ; the 
escort had a letter from Marmont to the governor of that city, which, 
fortunately, was delayed in its delivery. Grant knew its contents, 
and he resolved to escape. He determined upon avoiding, if pos- 
sible, going back to the Pyrenees, because if the governor pursued 
him, the chances were that he would have been taken ; therefore, 
he enquired at all the hotels for a French officer going to Paris 
from Bayonne ; he found that General Souham was about to do so ; 
Grant immediately asked permission to accompany him, and it was 
granted. The general, whilst the travelled together, was acquainted 
with his companion’s character, and rallied him on his adventures, 
little dreaming that he was instrumental in forwarding the most 
formidable of them all. At Orleans Grant, by his inimitable 
power of tact, discovered an English agent, from whom he ob- 
tained a letter of recommendation to another in Paris. Thus was 
he provided to effect his escape afterwards. After his arrival in 
Paris, by the advice of the agent to whom his letter from Orleans 
was directed, he frequented every public amusement, and lived in a 
very public street, and thus he was saved from all inquiry by the 
police. At last he received the agreeable intelligence from this 
agent, that an American whose name was Jonathan Buck, and for 
whom a passport was engaged for going to America, had died sud- 
denly on the very day when the passport was to have been claimed. 
Grant jumped at the offer with joy, and claimed the passport in the 
name of the American, he obtained it, and proceeded to the mouth 
of the Loire in expectation of some more assistance than he could 
otherwise command. Here a most extraordinary stratagem was 
fixed on. Grant confided every thiug to the captain of an Ame- 
rican ship which he found in the river ; the captain at once became 
his friend, and at the suggestion of the captain this plan was 
adopted ; Grant was to pretend to be a discontented seaman ; he 
put on a sailors dress and got forty dollars from the captain, he 
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then proceeded to the American consul for the purpose of lodgin 
that sum in his hands. It was deposited, he stated to the Consul; 
as a pledge that he would prosecute the captain of the vessel to 
which he affected to belong, for ill usage, when he went home to the 
United States. The consequence was, that he immediately received 
the certificate of the consul, which enabled him to pass from port 
to port as a discharged sailor seeking a ship. Grant having settled 
all this, offered, in the night-time, to a boatman, ten napoleons to 
row him to a small island adjacent where British ships were allowed 
to water without molestation. Here Grant supposed that all his 
troubles would end, for he was delighted to see the streamers of his 
country floating in the air. Strange to say, the boatman pulled 
back, and delivered Grant on the shore which he had just left. 
Instead of the ten napoleons he gave the scoundrel only one napo- 
leon :—* I shall bring you before the police,” said the boatman ;— 
*‘ and I shall tell them,” replied Grant, with that ready tact which 
passed him harmless through fire and sword, “ I shall tell them 
that you have been aiding in the escape of a prisoner of war, and 
I will state the price of your boat as a proof of your guilt.” The 
boatman was appalled and slunk off. Grant obtained his passage 
from an old fisherman a few days afterwards. But here again a 
confounded obstacle arose; there were no English ships at the 
island at that time. Grant then asked the old fisherman what he 
was todo. The latter said nothing, but cast out his nets, caught 
some fish, and sailed to the southward to a place where he heard, 
from good authority, that there was an English ship of war, Ina 
few hour’s they caught sight of the vessel, and Grant’s heart leaped 
to his mouth. They steered for her, but as they passed, a shot 
from a coast-battery struck the boat; soldiers were put off from 
the shore. The fisherman stood faithful ; he called Grant his son, 
and the soldiers stated that they merely wanted to warn them not 
to pass the battery, because the English ship they were in search 
of was on the coast. The old fisherman instantly gave a present 
of the fish to the soldiers, asking their permission to go on, or he 
and his son must starve, and that he was so well acquainted with 
the coast, that he was sure of being able to escape. He ran the 
boat up against the English ship at night, and Grant mounted it 
and stood on its deck in perfect safety. 

But the wonders have not yet ceased. Grant on his arrival in 
England took the necessary steps for causing a French prisoner to 
be sent back from one of the places of custody in England, a pro- 
ceeding which would announce to Napoleon, that Grant’s escape 
was deemed by his government as justified. What was his amaze- 
ment to find, in the very first prison which he visited, the poor, 
faithful fisherman, who had launched him out of the gulf of danger. 
Grant, ever as generous and benevolent as he was superior in in- 
telligence, obtained the release of the fisherman, who was accont- 
panied by his real son, both having been captured, though they had 
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received a protection for their services; he gave them money to 
return to France ; he started himself forthwith, proceeded to Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula, and once more was on the Tormes watch- 
ing Marmont’s army ! : 

Beautifully is this glorious romance narrated by Col. Napier, 
who could tell us, he says, much more about Grant, but from which 
he refrains on account of the limited space he has at command, 
This extraordinary being, it appears, was recently lost to mankind 
and his country, which he served in every clime, both nobly and 
ably, a victim to the exhausting influence of his uninterrupted 
hardships. | 

Surely this volume will require no commentary from us ; and yet 
we leave a considerable portion of it untouched. All that we shall 
add is, that at the conclusion of his volume the curtain drops at 
the period when Wellington is pursuing Marmont over the plains 
of Spain, the latter retreating before his conqueror. 





Arr. VIII.—Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China in 
1831, 1832, and 1833, with notices of Siam, Corea, and the Loo- 
Choo islands. By.Cuarues Gutzuarr. To which is prefized an 
Introductory Essay on the policy, religion, &c. of China. By the 
Rev. W. Euuis, author of Polynesian Researches, 1 vol. London> 
Westley and Davis, 1834. » 


We think that we had the satisfaction of meeting with Mr. Gutzlaff 
before, in the very prominent character of an enterprising colleague 
of Mr. Lindsay, in the bold and memorable attempt made to open 
an intercourse with China. We remember in that voyage how 
decidedly it was shewn that Mr. Gutzlaff was a perfect master of 
the Chinese language, a fact which we now recall inasmuch as it is 
a guarantee for a very great power, which he can exercise in making 
close observations on that people. 

It is not our intention to enter into the general dissertation which 
has been prefixed to the account of the journal by Mr. Elhis, for 
though it would give us satisfaction to be engaged by any compo- 
sition emanating from his elegant pen, yet we feel it to be our duty 
at present, in consequence of our limited space, strictly to confine 
our attention to the portion of the work which has been announced 
as its principle contents. | 

The journal of Mr. Gutzlaff commences in May 1831, at which 
period it would appear that he had been three years in Siam. 
When first he and his colleagues arrived at Siam, their appearance 
gave rise to a general panic. Some predictions of the Bali books 
led to-a strong impression amongst the inhabitants, that a certain 
religion of the west would vanquish Buddism, and as those who 
belonged to that western religion had conquered. Burmah,. the 
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Siamese concluded that they also would be able to plant the same 
doctrine within their dominions. However, these fears subsided 
for some time until the arrival of some Burman tracts written by 
Mr. Judson, in which the author stated that the Gospel would soon 
triumph over all false religions. The Siamese were uneasy to know 
at what certain time this should take place. The impression on 
the people thus begun, was enforced by Mr. Gutzlaff and his friends, 
and they circulated in the language of the inhabitants such passages 
of Holy Writ as confirmed the notion of the ultimate triumph of 
Christ. It happened that about this time hostilities broke out be- 
tween the Siamese and a neighbouring king, Quedah, and the former 
watched with great interest the part which the English might take 
in the contest. The English observed a complete neutrality, and 
when the king first heard that they did so, he exclaimed, “ I behold, 
finally that there is some truth in Christianity, which formerly 
I considered very doubtful.” This kind speech acted very power- 
fully on the whole of the people ; they became more friendly to the 
Missionaries, who thus obtained access to persons of all ranks and 
both sexes. The natives of China migrate in great numbers to 
Siam ; those from the eastern parts of China are mostly agricul- 
tural, whilst other tribes called Kih or Ka who are entirely artizans, 
are likewise found annually increasing in Siam. One set of Chinese 
from Hai-nan are chiefly pedlars or fishermen: they are all very 
filthy and delight in it The Chinese intermarry with the Siamese, 
and the author mentions that the offspring of the former, after 
two or three generations loses every distinctive mark of its Chinese 
origin. The Siamese are in the habit of stealing Burmans for 
the purpose of making them slaves, and notwithstanding the inter- 
ference which England has made for suppressing this evil, the 
number kidnapped is very considerable. ‘Some Moors are resident 
in Siam, being denominated strangers by the natives. Their chief, 
Rassity, fills a very curious office near his majesty’s person, The 
king is so very different a sort of creature altogether from his sub- 
jects that he finds it necessary to unlearn their language and 
acquire another. Thus he is obliged to converse with his people 
through the medium of an interpreter, an office, which, as we have 
related, is filled by one of the Moors. This officer, however, abuses his 
opportunities to a very great extent, for he may make whatever 
representations he pleases to either party. He is, therefore, a for- 
midable antagonist in every case, and it is believed that his dislike 
of European intercourse has been a great cause of the reluctance 
with which the Siamese are known to deal with our merchants. 
The author became acquainted, in the course of his sojourn at. Siam, 
with a people whom he calls Laos, who occupy a great part of the 
eastern Peninsula from the northern frontiers of Siam, along Cam- 
boja and Cochin-China on the one side and Burmah on the other, 
up to the borders of China; Tonquin is divided by the Laos 
into the Lau-pung-Kau (white Laos) and Lau-pung-dam (black 
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Laos) owing to the peculiar colour of the skin. They are a moun- 
tainous people, but very dirty in their habits, sportful in their 
temper, and careless in their manner. Every noble maintains a 
number of dancing boys. The people of the southern districts carry 
on a brisk commerce with Siam. This trade gave rise in 1827 to a 
war between the Laos and the Siamese, the latter having employed 


every stratagem in their power to oppress the subjects of one of the 
Laos tributary chiefs. The details are given by Mr, Gutzlaff. 


“This prince, who. was formerly so high in favour with the late king of 

Siam, as to be received, at his last visit, in a gilded boat, and to be carried 
in a gilded sedan chair, found the exorbitant exactions of the Siamese 
governor on the frontier injurious to the trade of his subjects and to his 
own revenues. He applied, repeatedly, to the Court at Bankok for redress: 
and being unsuccessful, he then addressed the governor himself: but no 
attention was paid to his grievances. He finally had recourse to arms, to 
punish the governor, without any intention of waging war with the king, 
an event for which he was wholly unprepared. His rising, however, 
transfused so general a panic among the Siamese, that they very soon 
marched en masse against him, and met with immediate success. From 
that moment the country became the scene of bloodshed and devastation. 
Paya-meh-tap, the Siamese commander-in-chief, not only endeavoured to 
enrich himself with immense spoils, but committed the most horrible acts 
of cruelty, butchering all without regard to age or sex. And whenever 
this was found too tedious, he shut up a number of victims together, and 
then either set fire to the house, or blew it up with gunpowder. The 
number of captives, generally country people, was very great. They were 
brought down the Meinam on rafts; and were so short of provision, that 
the major part died from starvation: the remainder were distributed among 
the nobles as slaves, and were treared more inhumanly than the most 
inveterate enemies; while many of the fair sex were placed in the harems 
of the king and his nobles. 
“Forsaken by all his subjects, Chow-vin-chan fled with his family to 
one of the neighbouring Laos chiefs; in the mean time, the Cochin-Chi- 
nese sent an envoy to interpose with the Siamese commander-in-chief on 
his behalf. The envoy was treacherously murdered by the Siamese, 
together with his whole retinue, consisting of one hundred men, of whom 
one only was suffered to return to give an account of the tragedy. Enra- 
ged at such a breach of the law of nations, but feeling themselves too 
weak to revenge cruelty by cruelty, the Cochin-Chinese then sent an am- 
bassador to Bankok, demanding that the author of the murder should be 
delivered up; and, at the same time, declaring Cochin-China the mother 
of the Laos people, while to Siam was given the title of father. Nothing 
could be more conciliatory than the letter addressed, on the occasion, to 
the king of Siam; but the latter, refusing to give any decisive answer to 
this and other messages repeatedly sent to him, himself despatched a wily 
politician to Hue, who, however, was plainly refused admittance, and 
given to understand that the kings of Siam and Cochin-China ceased 
henceforth to be friends. The king of Siam, who was rather intimidated 
by such a blunt reply, ordered his principal nobles and Chinese subjects to 
build some hundred war boats, after the model made by the governor of 
Ligore.”—pp. 42, 44. 
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' But before the boats were built, Chou-vin-Chan and his whole 
family were betrayed into the hands of the Siamese. They were 
confined in cages, within sight of the instruments of torture; the 
old man died, fatigued and exhausted by the treatment he received, 
but his son and heir escaped. The Siamese pursued him, and 
traced him out, but when he saw them he climed up to the roof of a 
pagoda, where he remained till all hope of escape vanished. 
ith respect to the trade of Siam, Mr. Guzlaff says that it offers 
a large field for commercial enterprize. The Chinese principally 
take what they have to export, and which is sugar, safron-wood, 
Biche de mer, bird’s nests, shark’s fins, gamboge, indigo, cotton, 
ivory, and other articles. ‘The Chinese vessels have a captain on 
board, but he is substantially a supercargo. He has no command 
over the ship, that being left principally to the Ho-chang or pilot. 
This latter officer does nothing but watch the shores and promon- 
tories, and it is common for such a person never almost to go from 
his birth as from long habit he has acquired the power of sleeping 
whilst he stands, next him is the Tokung Chelmaman who man- 
ages the sailing of the vessel. Amongst the officers enumerated on 
board is a priest who attends the idols, and burns, every morning, 
a certain quantity of incense and of gold and silver paper. The 
crew generally join in the speculation of the ship, each having a 
quantity of goods on board, with which he trades wherever the ship 
goes. 

The junks are navigated without the assistance of charts or any 
other help except the compass; the pilots and helmsmen seldom 
go beyond the sight of shore, and direct their course chiefly by 
promontories. There is no Chinese junk without an image of 
a goddess of the sea, Teenhou. Her origin is this—she was a 
virgin who resided many centuries ago in Fuhkeen, she saved her 
brother with great fortitude, and has ever since been deified. A 
lamp is constantly burning before her Image, she is attended by 
satellites, and cups of tea are offered to her. This superstition 


seems to be carried to an enormous pitch, according to the following 
account by the author : 


“‘ When a vessel is about to proceed on a voyage, she is taken in pro- 
cession to a temple, where many offerings are displayed before her. The 
priest recites some prayers, the mate makes several prostrations, and the 
captain usually honours her by appearing in a full dress before her image. 
Then an entertainment is given, and the food presented to the idol is 
greedily devoured. Afterwards the good mother, who does not partake 
of the gross earthly substance, is carried in front of a stage, to behold the 
minstrels, and to admire the dexterity of the actors; thence she is brought, 
back, with music, to the junk, where the merry peals of the gong receive 
the venerable old inmate, and the jolly sailors anxiously strive to seize 
whatever may happen to remain of her banquet. 

« The care of the goddess is intrusted to the priest, who never dares to 
appear before her with his face unwashed. Every morning he puts sticks 
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of burning incense into the censer, and repeats his ceremonies in ey 
part of the ship, not excepting even the cook’s room. When the junk 


reaches any promontory, or when contrary winds prevail, the priest makes 
an offering to the spirits of the mountains, or of the air. On such occa- 
sions, (and only on such,) pigs and fowls are killed. When the offering 
is duly arranged, the priest adds to it some spirits and fruits, burns gilt 
paper, makes several prostations, and then cries out to the sailors,— 
‘Follow the spirits !'—who suddenly rise and devour most of the sacrifice. 
When sailing out of a river, offerings of paper are constantly thrown out 
near the rudder. But to no part of the junk are so many offerings made 
as to the compass. Some red cloth, which is also tied to the rudder and 
cable, is put over it; incense-sticks in great quantities are kindled; and 
gilt paper, made into the shape of a junk, is burnt before it. Near the 
compass, some tobacco, a pipe, and a burning lamp are placed, the joint 
property of all; and hither they all crowd to enjoy themselves. When 
there is a calm, the sailors generally contribute a certain quantity of gilt 
paper, which, pasted into the form of a junk, is set adrift. If no wind 
follows, the goddess is thought to be out of humour, and recourse is had 
to the demoms of the air. When all endeavours prove unsuccessful, the 
offerings cease, and the sailors wait with indifference.”—pp. 58—60. 


The Chinese sailors are for the most part opium smokers or 
eaters, and their wages generally are well exhausted in this way in a 
very short time. ‘Their guide in sailing, as before observed is the 
land and its varieties, and observations on land in the most frequent 
courses of their voyages, have been accumulaled by which the 
modern pilots are directed. Their compass has several concentric 
circles ; one is divided into four and another into eight parts some- 
what like our divisions ; a third is divided into twenty-four parts, 
in conformity to the horary division of twenty-fours, which are dis- 
tinguished by the same number of horary divisions ; the courses are 
marked according to these divisions. ‘The notions entertained by 
the Chinese respecting Europe are that it is a very small country 
inhabited by a few merchants who speak different languages and who 
maintain themselves principally by their commerce with China. 
The author declares that he described to many the different nations 
composing the inhabitants of Europe, but he could get no one to 
believe him. Still they were greatly puzzled to find out how all the 
dollars could come from so small a body of people, and they never 
could be pushed from that position by any sort of demonstration 
that the inferior metals were connected with the superior ones by 
Europeans. 

By a very fortunate chance, the author had his long desired 
object realized, namely a visit to the interior of China. The 
Siamese ambassador hearing of his wish, informed him that he was 
going to Pekin, and that he would readily allow Mr. Gutzlaff to 
accompany him as his physician. In the progress of the ambas- 
sador and his medical attendant, they passed through Teenstin 
about two days journey from Pekin. Here Mr. Gutzlaff found that 
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the diseases of the poorer classes seemed as numerous as those in 
any part of India. ‘‘ The Chinese doctors,” he says— 


* Are, usually, unsuccessful literati, or persons fond of study. 
They claim the title of doctor as soon as they have read a number 
of books on the subject of medicine, without showing by practice that 
they are entitled to the appellation. Their minute examination of the 
pulse, which is frequently very correct, gives them some claim to the 
title of able practitioners. Anatomy, a correct knowledge of which 
must be gained from dissection, the Chinese regard as founded on meta- 
physical speculations, and not in truth. Their materia medica is confined 
chiefly to herbs, which are the principal ingredients of their prescriptions. 
They have some very excellent plants, but injure and weaken their effect 
by mixing them up, as they do, often sixty or seventy in one dose. They 
generally foretell the precise time of the patient’s restoration, but are 
often found mistaken. ‘To stand against men of this description, who 
are so very wise in their own imagination, was not an easy task; but I 
always convinced them, by facts, that our theories, when reduced to 
practice, would have the most salutary effect.”—pp. 129, 130. 


However, Mr. Gutzlaff did not finally proceed to Pekin but 
passed through a part of China and went back to Macao. The 
second voyage described by him was in the company of Mr. Lind- 
say, who, having forestalled the present author in his very interest- 
ing work, enabled us long since to present to the public a complete 
history of their remarkable adventures in China. We are under 
the necessity, therefore, of passing over this portion. Mr. Gutzlaff, 
however, adds a somewhat important supplement to Mr. Lindsay’s 
contribution—namely, a notice of the religions of China. In the 
records of the celestial empire traces are found which satisfactorily 
establish the fact that a primeval adoration of one only supreme 
being, under the name of Shang-Te, existed in China. What is 
curious, is that the nature of the worship adopted in these remote 
times appears to be closely analogous to that form which Noah and 
his progeny offered; but it is not possible to determine with 
exactness the true state of their feelings on this question. It ap- 
pears to be true, at all events, that idolatry was practised amongst 
them at avery early period. There are records which go back to 
2200 years before Christ which show that the Chinese of that day 
lived in holes and caves in the earth, wore skins, and devoured the 
raw flesh and drank the blood of animals ; their dead were left un- 
buried a prey to wild beasts, and they were utterly destitute of any 
such faculty as writing. 

A new era in religion began with Confucius, for he reduced the 
traditions of antiquity into a system, and finally became renowned 
for the wisdom and forethought of his laws. The works of this 
great natural philosopher afford an amazing example of the power 
of advancement in the midst of the most adverse circumstances. 
Nothing can be more unaccountable than that such a man should, 
in the midst of unceasing barbarity, have been able, by mere innate 
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exertions, to attain such a pitch of wise and accurate calculations 
respecting the relations of man and man in the state of society ; 
his theory of good government, his maxims with regard to filial 
piety, and his view of the necessity of subordination, are all quite 
admirable, and fix him almost as the great original to which 
these sentiments are wholly due. Mr. Gutzlaff who read the 
original of his great work, remarks that he looked in vain for even 
an allusion to the existence of a God, and to our duty towards him. 
There is evidently a studied silence on these great points which 
have their meaning no doubt. Is it not likely that a man 1n his 
situation writing for an extremely barbarous people, and knowing 
their prejudices for the customs they practised, is it not natural to 
expect that if he differed from them materially in any one question, 
he would of necessity completely avoid it? This must be the 
conviction of every mind which reflects on the relation that Con: 
fucius maintained with this people. He dismisses the whole matter 
of religion by advising the people to revere the Gods of the land, 
to pay their respects by offering sacrifices at stated times, treat 
them with distant politeness, and discharge their duty to mankind 
in general, and their personal relations in particular. The Chinese 
religion has remained since his timea pure pantheism. It does not 
appear to have ever been made a state religion. The founder of 
the Taou sect, who was a cotemporary of Confucius, has still his 
followers. But the chief of the Sectarian divisions which deserves 
our interest, because it is the creed of some millions of our fellow 
subjects, is that which is called Budhism, and of which Mr.Gutzlaff 
gives the following account:— 


“ Budhism, a foreign religion introduced about seventy years after 
Christ, is far better adapted to the common people, and has therefore the 
most numerous followers. The system of idolatry which this doctrine 
enjoins, is very gross, but the idols are not obscene. Consistent Budhists 
are atheists. While they tolerate idolatry in every shape, and adopt 
every known idol, they reduce the whole universe to a self-existent 
machinery, which moves without the intervention of any agent. Every 
particle of this great universe is an emanation from the vast vacuum, 
into which all visible things will gradually be absorbed. The souls of 
men and of beasts continually transmigrate till they arrive at the highest 
pitch of tranquillity, the summit of happiness—to be swallowed up in 
nonentity. Budha, with his numerous desciples, have trodden this path 
before, and have safely reached the vacuum, and his true desciples now 
ought to imitate them. .Their gods are as numerous as human invention 
can make them. Above the thrones are the San-paou-fuh, or the three 
precious Budhas ; the goddess Kwan-yin, who nourishes all things; the 
holy mother, or queen of heaven; and nameless other deities, which 
deform the monstrous system. The moral precepts of their religion are 
very minute, and some of them are excellent. To subject passion to 
reason, and to curb the lusts, appear to be the object at which they aim. 
Their forbearance to take life in any case is carried to extremes. The 
way which they mark as the shortest that leads to happiness is, perfect 
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silence, utter apathy of feeling, and entire cessation from thouglit and. 
action. As soori as man ceases to be man by becoming as unfeeling as a 
stone, he enters the portals of happiness. Their paradise in a future 
world is.a splendid garden, with trees of gold, and birds of the same 
among the branches, singing in perpetual melodious strains. Sweet 
odours impregnate the air of this celestial region; nectar flows in the 
the rivers; and eternal day excludes the night. But their Tartarus 
(hell) is the haunt of unspeakable misery. The condemned are strangled, 
sawn asunder, boiled in cauldrons, frozen, and in other ways tormented, 
till they arrive at a new metetempsychosis. Their monasteries, nuns, 
and friars, are very numerous; their priests generally very ignorant ; 
their systern despised by every one, but maintained for want of a better. 
Budhism is the refuge of all when this world is receding, and the hor- 
rors of death oppress the guilty soul. Its literature is in verse. 


“ The present dynasty seems to have supported the authority of the 
' Lamas. As the Monguls are much attached to this creed, which is either 


Budhism, or varies very slightly from it, it forms a part of the Chinese 
policy to support the influence of the Thibetian Grand Lama, whose 


authority may prove a check to the wild inhabitants of the steppes 
(plains) of Central Asia.” —pp. 381—383. 


The national festivals of the Chinese, have long been celebrated, 
as they exceed those of most countries, in splendour, and the num- 
ber who take part in them. On these occasions, they visit their 
gods, decorate their temples, and consult their future destiny. The 
pastimes, with which they celebrate the anniversaries of their 
heroes, commence with burnings, prostrations, and offerings to their 
gods, whilst the close of them, are nothing but a disgusting scene 
of revelry and daunkenness. Mr. Gutzlaff bears personal testi- 
mony to the prevalence of astrology, divination, geomancy, and 
necromancy in China, to this day. The government has nomi- 
nally forbidden some of these practices, but as it never meant to 
accomplish its pretended object, so it never enforced the prohibi- 
tion. They wear amulets, have tutelar deities, enchanted grounds, 
&c.: but in almost every single member of the population, no be- 
coming notion of religion whatever is entertained. 

The Jews, who form a portion of the people of China, are said to 
have migrated there under the dynasty of Han, about two hundred 

rears before Christ. They have greatly diminished in number, and 
ave now only one synagogue. The Mohommedans, another divi- 
sion, are more numerous, and are distinguished from the Chinese 
heathen, by abstinence from certain meats and by disclaiming idola- 
try. The author then proceeds to the consideration of the various 
attempts which have been from time to time made to establish 
Christianity. The first missions to China, were sent by the Ca- 
tholic clergy, and many of those according to the author’s account, 
distinguished themselves very much by their learning in physical 
science, for in this way they were able to recommend themselves 
both to government and people; he mentions with applause, the 
names of several priests as M. Ruggiero, and M. Ricci, the latter 
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of whom it is stated, converted a minister of the Chinese cabinet to 
Christianity ; this individual was a steadfast friend of the faith, 
and stood up for it in every place. His youngest daughter suc- 
ceeded to all his enthusiasm. Mr. Gutzlaffdistrrbutes much praise 
on the talents of some of the Jesuits, who were residing in China, 
but this may be regarded as a mere decoration of a victim for im- 
molation afterwards. It will be of some interest, to ascertain the 
expectations which are presented by the appearances now existing 


in China. As useful in showing the nature of the present state of 
things, we quote the following :— 


“In the year 1813, a second labourer arrived. Dr. Milne, a man of 
great piety and talent, reached Macao, from which he was driven away 
by order of the Portuguese government. He subsequently visited Java 
and Malacca, at which latter place it was.finally resolved to fix a station. 
This has been eminently blessed by becoming the depository of numerous 
tracts and Bibles, which have been distributed all over the Indian 
Archipelago, and in some parts of China. A college has also been esta- 
blished here, by the munificence of Dr. Morrison and other persons who 
took an interest in the welfare of China. The object of this institution 
was to teach the English language to Chinese, and the Chinese to 
European and other students, and that both may be benefitted by reli- 
gious and scientific knowledge. It has greatly aided the cause of 
Christianity, and has assisted many Europeans to acquire the Chinese 
language, while it has also constantly instructed some Chinese lads both 
in their own and the English language. Numerous schools were esta- 
blished ; new labourers arrived ; and though Dr, Milne sunk into the 
grave, after the most judicious and persevering exertions for the diffu- 
sion of Christianity, others carried on the work undismayed. Collie, ‘at 
Malacca, as a scholar, and Medhurst at Java, as a scholar and labourer, 
will always rank high as Christian missionaries. Other stations were 
established at Rhio, Batavia, Singapore and Penang; finally, a mission 
to Siam was undertaken and will be maintained. 

“ At the present time it appears probable that our great Lord and 
King will shortly open the door to China. Though many true Christ- 
ians may consider that this is not soon to be expected, we are of a dif- 
ferent opinion; although conversant with the almost insurmountable 


obstacles which oppose, we humbly trust that an Almighty hand will 
remove them.”—pp. 407—409. 


A very brief account follows, of a third voyage, performed by 
Mr. Gutzlaff, along the coast of China. 

Embarked in the Sylph, a fast-sailing, well manned and armed 
cutter, Mr. Gutzlaff proceeded from Macao with A. R., esq. as su- 
percargo on a voyage to Teenstin, and Mantchow Tartary. There 
is nothing related by him on this occasion of any great degree of 
interest. 

We believe, that the result of the various missions of this gen- 
tleman, have proved by no means successful. It does not appear, 
from his work, that much is to be expected from the Chinese in 
their readiness to adopt the only saving faith, that of Christianity, 
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and seems to be’ rather inclined to hope much from the future 
which promises more intercourse between missionaries and that 
people, than existed before. Whatever may be the probabilities 
and doubts on the subject of a Christian mission at China, it is, at 
all events certain, that the authorities by which they are sent out, 
succeed in appointing competent agents, and we are sure that every 
one acquainted with his works, will say of Mr. Gutzlaff, that it was 
highly honourable on the part of the society to have put such an 
accomplished and edifying person as he, into so delicate and impor- 
tant a trust. 





ArT. [IX.—A History of Egyptian Mummies, and An Account of the 
Worship and Embalming of the Sacred Animals by the Eqyptians, 
with Remarks on the Funeral Ceremonies of Different Nations, and 
Observations on the Mummies of the Canary Islands, of the Ancient 
Peruvians, Burman Priests, §c, By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., F.L.S., Doctor of Philosophy of the University of 
Gottingen, Member of the. Royal Asiatic Society, Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres of 
Dijou, and of the Société Academique de Medicine de Marseilles ; 
Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital, the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, &c. &c. &c. 1 vol. 4to. with Plates. London: Longman, 
Rees and Co. 1834. 


There are few persons in this, or indeed any other country, bet- 
ter calculated to establish an authentic record on this very peculiar 
subject of Mummies, than the author now before us, who has 
perhaps devoted more time to the study of them than any, at 
least of his cotemporaries. He gives an account of the numerous 
specimens which he has been allowed to examine, and in general 
has good reason to thank the liberality of the owners for the per- 
mission. ‘There is however one exception to this, for Mr. Petti- 
grew states, that he made application to the Trustees of the British 
Museum to be permitted to examine one or two of the specimens 
contained in that national establishment. ‘The Trustees declined, 
saying that it would destroy the integrity of the collection ! 

Mr. Pettigrew begins by defining the word Mummy ; its origin 
seems doubtful ; but its use seems to have been always the same, 
and that it meant not the embalming ingredients, but the body 
itself that was embalmed. In this sense the author employs it in 
the present volume. During the 16th and part of the 17th cen- 
turies, Mummy formed one of the ordinary drugs, and was to be 
found like salts, or sulphur, or any other drug in the apothecaries’ 
shops. It was generally sold by jews from the East. The demand 
for the article was so great, that the tombs of Egypt were searched 
by commercial adventurers, and as many as could be found were 
broken into fragments for sale. But the Egyptian government 
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put a stop to this wholesale plunder, and when Mummies were no 
longer to be had, impositions to an enormous amount of false ones 
were adopted. The article wasin great request in every part of 
Europe, but also, as Mr. Pettigrew shows, its utility was often 
contested, and relates that at last. the traffic entirely ceased. The 
cause why it was then suspended, is thus given by the author from 
old Guyon. 


“ A Jew of Damietta, who was principally concerned in the manufac- 
ture of false mummies, had a Christian slave, for the safety of whose soul 
he appears to have entertained more concern than for his own, repeatedly - 
urging him to abjure his religion and embrace that of the true faith; he 
at last insisted upon the slave submitting to the operation of circumcision 
as the evidence of his sincerity : this the slave resisted, and in consequence 
of his perverseness was very ill treated by his master. The slave repre- 
sented to the pacha the practices of his master, and denounced him for 
the frauds he was committing in the making of mummies. The Jew 
was thrown into prison, from which he obtained his release on condition 
of the payment of no less a sum than three hundred sultanins of gold. 
When intelligence of this reached the governors of Alexandria, Rosetta, 
and other cities of Egypt, and the city of Aleppo, delighted with the 
prospect of readily obtaining so much money, they exacted a ransom 
from all those Jews who were merchants of mummies. From this time 
the traffic ceased ; the Jews, fearful of being subjected to a new oppres- 
sion, dared no longer to continue their trade,’”—>p. 11. 


Mr. Pettigrew tells us, that the desire of immortality so strongly 
rooted in man’s nature, has no where acted so powerfully as in 
Egypt. Believing, as they did, in the eternal duration of the soul, 
they were persuaded that they could retain it within the body as 
long as the form of that body would be preserved, and that thus 
the re-union of the soul with it at the day of the resurrectien would 
be rendered more certain. 

The earliest mode of disposing of the human body after death 
was undoubtedly interment in the earth. It is supposed that those 
people, who first burned the body instead of interring in, were led 
to do so in order.to prevent insult or ill-treatment being offered 
them. This was the-practice of the ancient Greeks, Romans, Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and some other nations ; whilst the inhabitants of 
Chios and the old Romans, not only committed the dead to the 
flames, but they pounded the bones in a mortar to dust and sifted 
it, so as that it should be carried off by the winds. But the Ro- 
mans used also to wash and perfume the body ; there was a people 
in the time of Pliny near the Riphcen mountains who buried their 
dead in water, and in Scythia, in former ages, they kept the dead 
bodies of their parents affixed to the trunks of trees in the snow 
and ice. The Manobians and Ethiopians eniptied the body of the 
viscera and took away the flesh, then covered the skeleton with 
plaster, on which a sort.of fresco was laid, moulded into the sha 
of the body, which was then put into a glazed.case or.coffin. In 
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this state it was kept by the nearest relatives for one year, during 
which they made offerings and oblations to it, and then the body 
was removed to the environs of the city, and there buried.. The 
Tranzianes took away the heart and intestines, put them into 
Strong liquors, and offered them as a burnt sacrifice to their gods. 
The ashes were carefully collected and placed together, that no 
part might be found wanting. The Colchians and Tartars hung 
their dead on trees to be dried by the sun. The Persians, Syrians, 
and Arabians spread honey and wax over their dead, and thus 
preserved them. | 

Mr. Pettigrew next comes to the subject of Egyptian tombs. It 
appears that the people of polished nations in antiquity put their 
treasures into the temples, whilst the barbarous nations placed their 
riches in the tombs. The earliest sort of tombs consist of immense 
mounds of earth and are to be found, says Dr. Clarke, in almost 
every part of the habitable globe. It is most probable that the 
next sort of tomb, the next in point of time, was that of the pyra- 
mid or the catacombe. All travellers agree as to the striking 
monotony presented by the Egyptian buildings. The Egyptians 
themselves are variously spoken of by authorities ; some condemn, 
some extravagantly praise them, but there is no doubt whatever that 
the first-principles of the laws, arts, and sciences, have been derived 
from them, and that these were transmitted to us through the medium 
of the Greeks and Romans; there is evidence likewise of laws 
having been established by them for the punishment of homicide, 
parricide, perjury, adultery, which may be regarded as proofs of a 
high state of civilization. Upon the subject of the mode of burial, 
the following strange practice appears to have prevailed amongst 
them ; the relations of the deceased were required to give notice of 
the time when they intended to perform the burial. ‘The burial 
consisted of the passage of the deceased across the lake or canal of 
the department or nome, as it was called. ‘The remainder of the 
account we shall give in the words of the author. 

“ The day being named, the judges assembled, and the court of inquiry 
was open to all, so that any accusation might be urged against the de- 
funct. Should his life have been bad, the right of sepulture was denied 
to him, which was considered as one of the greatest calamities that could 
occur. If, on the contrary, the life of the deceased had been well con 
ducted and blameless, and that no reproach could attach to his memory, 
a-eulogium was pronounced upon him, and he was permitted to be en- 
tomed with all due honour. Diodorus Siculus informs us that in these 
eulogies no mention was ever made of the race or family of the defunct, 
all Egyptians being considered equally noble. No one was exempt from 
this ordeal—kings as well as the ordinary people were subjected to the 
same inquiry—those who during life no one dared to reproach, or whose 
actions no one dared to question, when dead, were submitted to a 
rigorous examination. A public audience was given to hear all accu- 
sations against the deceased monarch. The priests commenced by 
making his eulogy, and recounting his good actions. If the general 
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opinion of the people as to the government and conduct of the monarch 
corresponded with that of the priests, the multitude poured forth their 
acclamations; but, if the contrary, murmuring succeed; and Diodorus 
Siculus says there have not been wanting instances of the denial of burial 
to a deceased sovereign in accordance with the decision of the people. 
M. Champollion saw in Biban-el-Molouk the tomb of a king, in which 
the sculpture had been defaced from one end to the other, except in those 
parts where were sculptured the images of the queen his mother, and of 
his wife, which have been most religiously respected, as well as the 
hieroglyphical legends relating to them. M. Champollion conceives this 
to have been the tomb of a king condemned by the judgment after his 
death, and denied the rite of burial.”—p. 29, 30. 


There are five series of subterranean caverns called catacombs 
described by travellers in Egypt. 

The chapter on embalming comprehends all that Herodotus has 
left. us on this interesting subject. Very exact knowledge has been 
attained respecting the various processes which come under this 
title. That which was most expensive, as described by Herodotus, 
was begun by the extraction of the brain through the nostrils. by 
bronze crotchets. Mr. Pettigrew was at first indisposed to believe 
that such an operation could have been performed ; still by repeated 
examinations he has been convinced that it was practised. The 
brain, with the membranes belonging to it, have been dragged 
through the nostrils, without in any way defacing them, or disturb- 
ing the septum of the nose in any manner. The next step in the 
process of embalming was the incision into the flank for the purpose 
of taking out the contents ; aine is marked out by the scribe, and 
the dissector makes his incision in the same direction. The instru- 
ment is an ethiopic stone of exceeding hardness, and which can 
bear a keen cutting edge. One of the most remarkable parts of 
the ceremony is this, that the functionary who makes the incision 
is obliged to fly with all speed even from the assistants in the em- 
balming; they throw stones after him and load him with curses 
because they deem it odious to commit any act of violence against 
a body formed of the same nature as their own. ‘The incision is 
about five inches long and through the aperture thus made, the 
intestines and other viscera were withdrawn. The great cavity. of 
the body is then cleansed and prepared ; it is then filled with myrrh 
and cinnamon or capa. Resinous matters were also thrown. into 
the body, and the body itself was next placed im a large vessel 
containing a solution of natrum, a composition of carbonate, sul- 
phate, and muriate of soda, where it was to remaim for seventy days. 
The body being thus embalmed, Mr. Pettigrew thinks that it is 
then that the gilding and other ornamentings are added. The gold 
leaf is most frequently found on the nails of the fingers and toes, 
also on the eyelids, lips, face, hands and feet ; some authors also 
have found it on the forehead, eyes, and nose, and Mr, Wilkinson 
has enabled the author.to embelish this work with a plate of gold, 
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beaten very thin, which was found on the tongue of a mummy. 
The bodies of mummies are almost always inthe same position 
except as to the arms, which are found either lying along the sides 
of the body, the palms of the hands being in contact with the thighs, 
ogee upon the groins, or brought forward in contact with each 
other. 

From what Mr. Pettigrew says, it appears that the present state 
of our chemical knowledge is quite inadequate to the detection of 
the precise nature of the substances, chiefly of a vegetable kind. The 
matter found in the heads of some mummies, is bituminous. The 
next chapter is dedicated to an account of the bandages, the ave- 
rage quantity on some mummies, has amounted toa thousand ells; 
they are generally made of cotton, and they are variously tinged, 
but those nearest the body are the only ones saturated by bitumi- 
nous matter. The process of binding the body with the bandages 
is neatly and precisely executed. ‘The methods employed in band- 
aging are very various, compresses are placed over several parts of 
the body, and thus the air being excluded, decay is prevented. 

In the tombs of those who were engaged in professions or trades, 
we find of their calling, such as pick-axes, razor and stone of a 
barber, cupping-glasses, pottery, wooden vessels, baskets, loaves of 
bread near the mummy of a baker, paints and brushes along side an 
artist, surgical instruments near the body of a physician, bow and 
arrow by the side of a hunter, a lance by a soldier, a hatchet and 
poinard by another, and the style and receptacle of ink by the 
clerk. When the mummies are thus prepared and bandaged, they 
are ready for being placed in the cases or sarcophagi. They are 
of various shapes and kinds, the first consisting of folds of linen 
cemented together, the others of sycamore, cedar, deal, or still 
more durable materials. 

Amongst the curiosities found enclosed in mummies, those of the 
papyri are the most interesting. It would appear that the plant 
itself has ceased to grow in Egypt, but it is plentiful in other coun- 
tries, particularly in Syracuse. It is a floating plant, and Mr. 
Pettigrew gives of it the following particulars :— 


“ It floats as it grows; the principal root runs horizontally near the 
surface of the water, and throws out long filaments, which descend 
perpendicularly downwards, whilst numerous triangular green stems 
shoot upwards eight or ten feet, and bear on the crown a fibrous tuft of 
fine filaments, which, near their extremities, are again subdivided into 
others, bearing small seedy flowrets. This plant is supposed to have 
been sent from Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus as a present to Hiero. 
Paper is supposed to have been made of the yellow pellicle that surrounds 
the stem near the root; but Captain Smyth was more successful, by 
following the directions of Pliny, with the cellular substance of the 
whole stem cut thin, the slices laid over each other transversely at right 
angles, and well pressed. The ancients extracted sugar from this plant, 
and made cordage and canvas of its fibres. It served as a medicine for 
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the sick, as an article of food, and also for fuel. The monopoly of this 
useful plant by the government of Egypt, alluded to by Strabo, probably 
occasioned its scarcety. M.de Stacy, quoting from an Arabic writer, 
whose MS, is inthe Imperial Library, states that the Egyptians wrote on 
the paper of Egypt, and that it was made from a reed called berdi. 
Joseph is said to have been the first fabricator of this paper. The 
Greeks wrote upon silk, parchment, and other substances, and also on 
the paper of Egypt. 

“ Pliny gives a full description of the mode of atamice the paper 
from the papyrus plant. He says, The stem of the plant is divided with 
a kind of needle into thin plates or slenner pellicles, each of them as large 
as the plant will admit. These form the elements of which the sheets 
of paper are composed. The pellicles in the centre are the best, and 
they diminish in value as they depart from it. As they were separated 
from the reed, they were extended on a table and laid across each other 
at right angles. In this state they were moistened by the water of the 
Nile, and while wet were put under a press, and afterwards exposed to 
the rays of the sun. The water of the Nile was said to have a gummy 
quality sufficient to make the layers of the plant adhere to each other ; 
but Mr. Bruce has shown that the plant itself is adequate to this from 
the quantity of saccharine matter it contains, and that the water of the 
Nile does not in any degree possess this property. Sometimes however, 
perhaps when the plant did not contain a sufficient portion of sugar, a 
kind of paste made of wheat flour was used for this purpose.- The size 
of the paper seldom exceeded two feet, and it was frequently much less.”’ 
—pp. 133, 134. 

The papyrus was manufactured at Alexandria, and at the close of 
the third century, the traffic in it was very extensive. 

With respect to the physical condition of the ancient Egyptians, 
nothing certain is known. It has been thought by many, that 
they were negroes, and Volney was a staunch supporter of this 
theory. What Herodotus says, with respect to the remarkably 
thick skulls of the Egyptians, is not bourne out by any means. 
Not only were the bodies of men embalmed, but those also of ani- 
mals, which were respected and even worshipped by the Egyptians. 
They consisted of quadrupeds, birds, amphibia, fishes, insects, nay, 
even plants,. Certain animals were supported at the public ex- 
pence, presents being offered up to the animal representing the di- 
vinity to whom they were addressing their prayers. Hermopolis, 
was the chief seat of the monkey worship. In the city Cynopolis, 
the dog was the object of their adoration; when a dog died, the 
owner shaved his head and even his body, and manifested his grief 
by beating himself on the breast, and uttering the most doleful 
cries, the dog is then delivered to the embalmer of animals, and 
after having been embalmed and wrapped up in linen, he is depo- 
sited in a proper tomb. The other animals embalmed, are the cat, 
the wolf, the jackall, the fox, the ram, the goat, the sheep, the bear, 
the hyzna, the hippopotamus, the ichneumon, the shrew mouse, 
and the bull. The birds were, the vulture, the eagle, the hawk, the 
hobby, the owl, the swallow, and turkey-goose. The crododile was 
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worshipped at Crocodilopolis, or City of Crocodiles. Here. the 
priests nourished one of the crocodiles, to which the name Suchus 
was given, and they gave it bread, flesh, and wine, whilst it was 
reposing ; the flesh of these animals were used for food, and some- 
times they were embalmed and deposited in catacombs purposely 
excavated for them. Throughout all the temples of Egypt, ser- 
pents were worshipped ; they were used as food in Cairo and its 
neighbourhood, by persons who were hence called Ophiophagi, or 
eaters of serpents. 

Amongst the insects none was held in higher estimation by the 
Egyptians than the beetle, (scarabeus) and the antiquity of its wor- 
ship by them. It has been regarded as emblematical of the sun, it 
being generally represented with its ball, and according to Plutarch 
it ay the seed of generation into round balls of dung, as a general 
nidus. 

A recent traveller who visited Latopolis, some distance to the 
south of Cairo, gives an account of an ancient temple with extraor- 
dinary monuments contained in it. Amongst the bas-reliefs found 
by him there, he particularly mentions those of the.scarabcea, which 
are represented as holding between their claws the mystic ball of 
cow dung, from which, according to the opinions of the Egyptians, 
these insects produced their youug. This ball was thought to have 
been impregnated by the insect ; it was buried for twenty eight days 
in the earth, after which, being uncovered, the young beetles crept 
foath. It is supposed that this contains an allusion to the revolu- 
tion of the moon which certainly terminates and renews itself in that 

riod. 
pe > it is not unlikely that Dr. Pettigrew will be consulted by 
British travellers respecting the subject of the mummies, we shall 
mention some facts which may be of use to him. 

At Alexandria, resides a British merchant, Mr. Harrison, who 
has devoted much time and money to obtain a collection of Egyp- 
tian idols in sculpture of all sorts. He has a most extraordinary 
collection of sculptured scarabeea; they amount to twenty-two ; 
several are in marble, and one is in a fine-grained green stone: the 
wings are closed on the back and the legs which nearly meet in 
front, are wrought with wonderful minuteness and delicacy. And 
the slab on which the beetle rests is charged with hieroglyphics, and 
the whole was covered with gold leaf of which several pieces remain 
as we see is the case with one of the specimens (a face) in Mr. Pet- 
tigrew’s illustrations. In the collection allowed to another scara- 
boeus is wrought of a piece of black iron stone ; it is as polished 
as a mirror. This specimen is very remarkable for one peculiarity ; 
it was broken by accident, but was cemented by an Egyptian who 
used a sort of resinous substance. ‘The parts are perfectly held 
together. 

Having concluded the account of the Egyptian mummies, Mr. 
Pettigrew proceeds to mention, the mummies of other parts of the 
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world ; he first however states that in dry and particularly ¢alca- 
careous vaults, bodies can be preserved, as in Toulouse, whete 
bodies buried two centuries ago are still quite perfect, and also in 
the vaults of St. Michael’s church in Dublin. 

Embalming or something, approaching to it was practised by the 
Guanches, who formerly inhabited the Island of Teneriffe, and who 
have long been extirpated, and who must not only have been a 
valiant people, but also far advanced in civilization. The manner 
in which they preserved the bodies is as follows :— 


“In Glass’s History of the Canary Islands, there is a translation from 
an ancient Spanish MS. found in the island of Palma, one of the thirteen 
I have alluded to, and from this curious document we learn that, when 
any person died they preserved the body in this manner ;:—* First they 
carried it to a case, and stretched it on a flat stone, where they opened it 
and took out the bowels; then twice a-day they washed the porous parts 
of the body, viz. the arm-pits, behind the ears, the groin, between the 
fingers, and the neck, with cold water: after washing it sufficiently, they 
anointed those parts with sheep’s butter, and sprinkled them with a 
powder made of the dust of decayed pine-trees, and a sort of brushwood, 
which the Spaniards call Bressos, together with the powder of pumice- 
stone ; then they let the body remain till it was perfectly dry, when the 
relations of the deceased came and swaddled it in sheep or goats’ skins 
dressed, girding all tight with long leather thongs; they put it in the 
cave which had been set apart by the deceased for his burying place, 
without any covering. “The king could be buried only in the cave of his 
ancestors, in which the bodies were so disposed as to be known again, 
There were particular persons set apart for this office of embalming, 
each sex performing it for those of their own. During the process they 
watched the bodies very strictly, to prevent the ravens from devouring 
them, the wife or husband of the deceased bringing them victuals, and 
waiting on them during the time of their watching.’ ’”’—233, 234. 


Some articles taken from the graves of the ancient Peruvians in 
the neighbourhood ef Arica on the west coast of South America, b 
Mr. Fryer, who found the bottom beneath the graves covered wit 
shell-fish, and placed there as he supposes from religious motives ; 
upon these lay a straw mat, and on that again was the body in a 
sitting posture, the knees being bent up close to the sides, whilst 
the hands cross over the breast: the bodies were in a perfect state 
of preservation. About a mile from Palermo is situated the famous 
burying place, belonging to the convent of Capuchins ; here all the 
bodies are in the upright posture, and with the clothes which they 
usually wore. Mr. Pettigrew also gives an account of the modes of 
embalming practised in the Burman empire, furnished to him b 
Captain Coke which are exceedingly curious, and concludes his boo 
by a description of modern embalming, and he gives several of the 
receipts which have been recently used. Clanderus macerated, or 
saturated in a liquor made of one pound of the ashes of Tartar dis- 
solved in six pounds of water, to which was added half a pound of 
sal.ammoniac. It is well known that Ruysch had a method of making 
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preparations of the human body, which miade it look more like being 
in a state of sleep than of death. Mr. Pettigrew adds the 


description of the manner in which Dr. William Hunter recom- 
mended his pupils to embalm. 


** The method he proposed was to throw into the blood-vessels, in the 
most minute manner he was able, an injection composed of essential oil 
of turpentine, in which a small proportion of Venice turpentine had been 
dissolved. To this he added different proportions of oil of camomile and 
oil of lavender, and covered the whole with vermilion. This fluid having 
been forced into the large arteries with such power and continuance that 
even the skin exhibited a red appearance, the body was allowed to remain 
some hours undisturbed, to admit of the mixture thoroughly impregnat- 
ing it. The next step was to open the cavities of the chest and belly, to 
remove the viscera and squeeze out the fluid contained in them. The 
vessels of these parts were to be again injected, ligatures put upon them, 
and well bathed in camphorated spirits of wine. The vessels of the 
body were then again to be injected from the large artery (the aorta) 
rising from the heart, and the cavities of the chest and belly well washed 
with the camphorated spirit. All the spaces between the viscera were 
now to be filled up with a powder composed of camphor, resin, and nitre. 
The powder was also to be put into the eyes, nostrils, ears, and other 
cavities, the whole body to be rubbed over with the essential oils of rose- 
mary and lavender, and the body then placed upon a bed of plaster of 
Paris, by which all moisture would be absorbed. The coffin was to be 
closed up, and at the expiration of four years opened, and, should the 
desiccation of the body be imperfect, another bed of gypsum was to be 
added to complete the process. A body prepared according to this man- 
ner by Dr. Hunter is preserved in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, It is the body of the wife of a well-known eccentric character, 
the late Martin Van Butchell. It resembles a Gaunche or Peruvian, 


rather than an Egyptian mummy, and is, properly speaking, a dessiccated, 
rather than an embalmed body.”’—pp. 257, 258. 


Such is a brief outline of the contents of this very important 
work, which will no doubt remain a principal source of reference on 
this interesting subject. 





Art. X.—Remarks on the Poor-laws, and on the method of providing 
for the Poor in Scotland. By Davip Monyrenny, Esq., 8vo. Edin- 
burgh: Clark, 1834. 


Tue contents of this work would be at any time valuable, but, at 
the present crisis its utility is immeasurably increased by its sea- 
sonable publication. The author having contemplated the horrors 
which have been produced by the Poor Laws in England, and 
remembering also that a proposition is now virtually before the 
House of Commons, for the introduction of Poor Laws into Ire- 
land, he conceived the charitable idea that much good might be 
done were some illustration given of the method of providing for the 
r as now practised in Scotland, a 
One of the most striking distinctions which mark the superiority 
of the Scotch Poor Laws, is that these laws are not administered 
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by churchwardens or overseers, or by magistrates acting in that 
capacity merely, and having no interest in the subject that may 
come before them. Every man with property or even with profes- 
sional influence in the country is called upon to take his share in 
upholdiug the system of Poor Laws, and carrying it into successful 
operation. The management then in Scotland 1s divided, for the 
country parts, between the clergymen, the elders, roy 4 landowner, 
no matter how great or small his property, and in the cities and 
town between the magistrates, who act like the landlords in country 
parishes, as individuals the most interested ; these persons have 
the administration of the funds and they are also to decide whether 
an assessment shall take place at all, or if it does what shall be its 
amount. Here then we find that the individuals to whom the most 
important of these duties,—namely, the power of imposing an 
assessment is given, are themselves of the self same description of 
persons as those on whom the burthen will fall. The obvious con- 
sequence of all this is that a spirit of frugality is necessarily gener- 
ated, and a disposition is encouraged to provide for the poor by 
means of voluntary contributions, and the further consequence is 
that every man in his private capacity will be always on the alert, 
and in earnest in his hostility to the approach of abuses in the 
administration of those laws, and the expediency and-utility of such 
exertions will be immediately understood. Mr.  Monypenny, 
says— 

‘When it is considered that each parish acts separately, in the ordering 
of its poor, and that the character of the system is to bestow upon each 
of the ministers and elders, and upon all of the heritors of these small dis- 
tricts, a jurisdiction and power in these matters, which they ought to 
conduct for themselves, without requiring aid from any other quarter. 
The influence and authority of any private individual, are sunk when con- 
sidered with reference to the country at large; but when these qualities 
are called into action, within his own narrow territory, they become of 
decided consequence. He steps out of his individual character, as it were 
and assumes the place, rather of a guide and aruler. He is imperiously 
called upon them, to promote the object of the law, in this department, by 
exerting at least the influence of opinion—by personal example; and, if 
possible, by a general superintendance, exercised within his district.”—pp. 
Xl, X1ll. 


But as for the accomplishment of these purposes, it is absolute] 
necessary that the laws should be deeply and acurately wodeaels 
the author very properly proceeds to give a full explanation of 
them. He proceeds accordingly in the first Chapter to present us 
with an account of the origin and progress of the system, and of 
the general nature and character of the provision made for the poor 
whether by statutory enactment or by usage. From the reasonings 
contained in this chapter, it is very manifest that although the intro- 
duction of poor rates was transferred from England to Scotland and 
established in the latter place by law, yet so very opposed were the 
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practices of the two that the system of each at this moment stands 
a complete contradiction to the other. In England, poor rates are 
assessed, and have been so assessed for many years as a general 
practice, and therefore, it never could be said that the poor were 
supported by voluntary collections. But the complete reverse of 
this has taken place in Scotland ; there the law is acted upon unin- 
terruptedly, that an assessment need not and ought not to be.made 
as long as the poor in any given parish can be maintained without it. 
There are repeated decisions in the Scotch Courts to the effect 
that if the weekly collections be sufficient for the supply of those 
entitled to charity, then there are no statutes for assessing the 
parish. Hence no assessment is to be imposed, till upon due 
enquiry the voluntary contributions are found inadequate. Nothing 
can be more praiseworthy than the foresight with which Scotland 
made the distinction that now gives her such a decided advantage 
over England. Had Scotland once yielded to the assessment 
system, then would it have been wholly destroyed, whilst now Scot- 
land enjoys all the benefit and satisfaction of knowing that the 
system still flourishes as a source of pure and unmixed good, whilst 
the opposite one in England is laying waste, not only the property 
of the industrious classes, but the moral character of the paupers 
themselves. | 
The poor community now sustained by parochial assistance in 
Scotland consists of two distinct classes. The first class is con- 
stituted by what are called the enrolled poor who are entitled to a 
regular and permanent supply, and the next class is made up of 
poor, who are occasionally in want, and receive merely what may 
be necessary to meet a case of emergency. An inquisition was set 
up at a very early period in Scotland, with a view of ascertaining 
the exact state of the poor, for the power to assess could not be 
carried further by law than the obtaining of that sum which would 
suffice for the support of persons entitled to the charity of the 
parish. It never could, under any circumstances, have been difficult 
to draw the line of distinction between the ablebodied and stout 
labourer and the impotent poor. The whole of the statutes in 
Scotland in the early period succeeding the establishment of the 
Poor Laws, seem to be grounded on the principle of suffering no 
assessment, for any claimant, save only for those who either by old 
age or some incapacity mental or bodily, and who have no separate 
means, or any relations to support them, and hence we find that 
no countenance of any sort was ever given to the abominable and 
demoralizing practice of making up the wages out of the poor rates. 
With respect to the second class, the occasional poor, their state 1s 


thus described. 


“The distinction made in a great proportion of the returns, between 
the poor in the regular parish roll, and the industrious poor who receive 
only occasional supply, is of equal importance to the morals, and to the, 
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best interests of the country. Those of the first class, receive a constant 
supply from the parish funds; those of the second, are only assisted when 
they are laid aside from work by sickness or accidental causes; and:éspe- 
cially during that season of the year which chiefly affects their health, or 
suspends their usual labours. They receive at that time, such assistance 
as their immediate necessities demand, for the limited period when they 
are in this situation; but when the cause which occasioned their demand, 
ceases to operate, the parish assistance is withdrawn, and they return to 
their labour, under a conviction which they never relinquish, that both 
their subsistence and their comfort must ultimately depend on their pér- 
sonal industry. 

‘‘ As the best remedy against a numerous list of permanent poor, it has 
always, been the practice to assist persons, who, by misfortune and disease; 
or other circumstances, are disabled for a time from maintaining their 
families. And even when the necessary relief is not of such extent, or 
for such a period of time, as makes it worth while to place the distressed 
individual on the roll, still it is usual in practice to afford such suppliés as 
the exigency requires. By means of these seasonable supplies, many who 
would have been irretrievably ruined, or prematurely cut off, leaving ‘their 
families a permanent burden on the public, are restored to the exercise of 
their lawful industry; and afterwards instead of needing farther aid, some- 


times thankfully repay the money so seasonably advanced to them.” pp, 
33, 34. 


The vital expediency of such a practice as is above described, of oc- 
casional and well:timed relief, cautiously and without any favour what- 
ever or prejudice, administered, is thus admirably made manifest ‘by 
Mr. Hutcheson. Thus, then, it would appear, that the class of. poor, 
which is invested with the right of claiming parochial relief through 
the medium of assessment is most distinctly estimated, and ‘by a 
happy contrivance those who become reduced to indigence by un- 
foreseen circumstance, at the same time that they are able to work, 
are made to feel conscious that the relief is bestowed altogether as 
an act of charity. These latter then, cannot be regarded as being 
placed by the laws amongst the number of the paupers, but must be 
- considered always as left to depend on private benevolence. 

But the most remarkable part of the Scottish system of adminis- 
tration, consists of the rules which are laid down in it for deter- 
mining the rate of the allowances for the poor. A very old statute, 
still in force, direct an inquisition to be made at certain intervals 
into the circumstances in which the paupers may be placed; that 
investigation being most anxiously directed to the question how far 
they are able or unable to work, to ascertain if they have any separate 
means of existence, and also whether or not they have any expec- 
tations of money or property, which may be left to them under a 
legal obligation on the existing holders, or only from the charitable 
disposition of the latter. ‘The persons who are employed to collect 
this species of information are next réquired to ascertain the amount 
of the allowances that will be sufficient to enable each person. to 
live without begging ; the statute contained the minutest directions 
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for carrying on these inquiries, and it further took care that the 
pauper should always be in the parish, and that too under severe 
penalties, when’ the inquisition visited the parish. The plan of 
making the strictest inquiry into the circumstances of the paupers 
is still carried on with undeviating regularity, nor could it be other- 
wise with respect to a plan which is continually yielding the most 
striking demonstrations of the wise and considerate “policy in which 
it originated. For is it not evident that the allowance to be made 
to the pauper must always be at the very minimum, since it is ex- 
pressly limited to the amount that would render begging unneces- 
sary? May not there be claims on relations, or even expectations 
which will justify the withholding altogether, or very considerably 
lessening the amount of the sum to be awarded to a pauper by the 
parish. But it will be very curious to see how the system practi- 
cally works. The following details were delivered by Dr. Chal- 
mers to the House of Commons. 


“The first are a few instances from the county of Sutherland. In 
Wick the population is 5080, the fund 48/. 6s. The minister says, ‘ There 
is not one of any description in this parish, or indeed in this county, sup- 
ported wholly from the public fund—a little help is all that is given—for 
the rest, they must depend upon their own industry, the kindness of rela- 
tions, or the liberality of the generous. Entire support is unknown.’ In 
Creich, the population is 1969, the fund 10/. 19s. ‘ None supported 
wholly from the poor fund; the pittance they receive from the fund, 
would not support them one month in the year; but they are supported 
by their friends and neighbours. In admitting a pauper on the poor roll, 
his moral character is minutely examined and considered in bestowing 
charity.’ In Tongue, the population is 1493, the fund 12/7. 12s. ‘ None 
are wholly supported from the poor’s fund in this parish, owing to the 
extreme smallness of our fund. On the poor’s roll, the number at present 
is 40, to whom are given from 3s. to 5s. or 6s. from the poor’s fund in a 
year, according to the urgency of their claims, and chiefly to buy shoes, 
or assist to buy them; the great majority of the above do a little for their 
own maintenance, but are principally supported by the kindness of their 
relations, and the bounty of charitable neighbours often sent to their 
relief.” In Killarnan, the population is 1390, the fund 46/7. 10s. ‘ None 
on the poor’s roll of my parish are supported wholly from the poor’s 
funds, but live partly by their own industry; and when unable to work, 
are aided by their friends. There is one blind person in this parish— 
there are four persons deaf and dumb; the above objects are aided a little 
by the kirk-session, but supported chiefly by their own relations.’ In 
Kirkmichael Resolis, the population is 1168, the fund is 18/7. 14s. At his 
settlement the incumbent found 95 names on the poor’s roll; on making 
strict inquiries into their circumstances, in the course of two or three 
years, he found that most of them were not real objects of charity, but 
were put on the list by the influence of one or other of the twelve elders; 
to get free of this, he got an act of kirk-session ordaining that none 
should receive of the poor’s fund but such as would sign an obligation to 
leave their all, after paying the expense of their last illness and confine- 
ment, to the poor, unless they had parents or children, sisters or brothers, 
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or such other relations or connection as had been kind and munificent to 
them in their distress; by this act, the number was reduced from 95 to 
36. ‘There is one young man who has been confined to bed for several 
years by a universal palsy, supported by his parents and relations, except- 
ing from 18s. to 25s. given annually by the CONSTI, In Avoch, the 
population is 1560, and the fund 25/. 10s. 6d.. There are two persons 
blind—three deaf and dumb; the above objects are aided partly by the 
kirk-session, but supported chiefly by their own relatives. In Nigg, the 
population is 1349—the fund 167. The highest rate of relief granted, is 
too small for the support of any individual—private charity commonly 
makes up the deficiency. In Fearn, the population is 1508—and the fund 
19/. 7s. 5d. They receive from 3s. to 7s. annually. ‘ The rate of allow- 
ance in Highland parishes is very frequently as small.’ In Kincardine, 
the population is 1666, the fund is 9/.10s. ‘Character is always con- 
sidered, and the amount of his allowance fixed ‘n proportion; and this is 
seriously impressed on the mind of a bad man.’ In Tarbat, the population 
is 1379, fund 33/7. 13s. 6d. ‘Ten of this number cannot earn anything, 
but are assisted by their children and friends.’ In Urray, the population 
is 2649, the fund 16/.8s. ‘Five blind—three deaf and dumb, supported 
partly from the session fund, chiefly by relations and a benevolent public.’ 
Kilmorack, the population 2528, the fund 12/.12s. ‘There are on the 
poor’s roll of this parish, that can earn nothing for their maintenance, 
eight men and six women, and these are maintained by their charitable’ 
neighbours and the poor’s fund,—the highest sum given is 10s. a year.’ 
In Alness, the population is 1038, the fund 29/.8s. ‘The people are 
uniformly sober and careful, and accumulate what they can lay by for 
future necessity.” Dingwall, the population 1500, the fund 902/. 17s. 6d. 
(This sum of 902/. 17s. 6d. stated as the fund in Dingwall, is probably a 
typographical error.) ‘There is no pauper on the roll who is entirely 
supported by the session: they either do a little for their own subsistence 
or are,in a great measure, supported by individual charity.’ I think 
(says Dr. Chalmers) these instances form a very fair representation of the 
general state of. unassessed parishes.” —pp. 47—50. 


There cannot be a more decided proof of the very great benefit 
of small allowances and of partial relief than these details afford, for 
they prove that the rate of allowance thus modified, prevents in the 
most effectual manner all improvidence ; and not only that, but it 
is an actual source of encouragement to industry in the young and. 
able, and induces them to lay by for the time of sickness and old 
age; it also avoids impairing the benevolence of neighbours, for by 
relieving them of part of the burden, they are actually prompted to 
charity. The benefits then of this system cannot by possibility be 
misunderstood, for we see it in the kindness of relations and neigh- 
bours to the poor, but this would not be the case if the liberality of 
the parish was excessive, but when part of the burden is shared 
by the parish, relations and friends are encouraged to provide the 
rest that may be wanting. In the next place it affords an oppor- 
tunity of proportioning public charity to the character of paupers ; 
and the extracts given prove the facility of reducing by. degrees the 
number of paupers, by strictly examining into the circumstances of 
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each. The remarkable facts which took place in the parish of 
Kirkmichael Resolis, clearly show. how incumbent it is for those 
who have the superintendance of the parish to state the roll of the 
poor from time to time. The allowances, as now described, made 
to the poor in some of the parishes in Scotland, which are not 
assessed, are so small, when put in comparison with the sums of 
money given by the parishes in another country, that, at first sight, 
It ay, e thought the Scotch allowances are totally inadequate, 
and that they must not be at all capable of satisfying the just ex- 
pectations of the poor. But when we see the value of keeping down 
allowances to paupers, not only by what takes place in Scotland as 
a se re of its operations, and next by what takes’ place in 
England, where it has not been tried at all, we shall see how diffi- 
cult it would be for any reasonable persons to consent to surrender 
it, it being decidedly proved that whilst demoralization of the worst 
kind has resulted from the practice as adopted ‘in England, in 
Scotland on the contrary it has been placed beyond all doubt that 
there are virtues which are promoted by the system prevailing in 
that country, so that we see palpably enough that the whole object 
in England is to provide food and clothing for the poor, no matter 
how extensively, at the expense of morality and virtue; but that in 
Scotland the great purpose is to stimulate industry, to endow the 
mind with an auspicious tendency to provident habits; but espe- 
cially to fan the flame of religious and moral principles, and to win 
the hearts of the dependant poor to sympathy and kindness. 

But we must always remember that there is an under current 
pursuing its silent but unobstructed way, deeply, beneath the super- 
ficial course of humble society ; it consists of an excellent system 
of parochial education, the practical distributers of which are luckily 
most anxious for the improvement of their flocks. , 

As respects the pecuniary saving we may regard this as undoubt- 
édly one of the most important results of the whole. It has been 
calculated that in 1820, the average number of poor who re- 
quired relief was only one out of every forty, and a fraction of one, 
the expense of those paupers being only 2/. lls. 8}d. each per 
annum. 

In parishes where no assessment was made, the number of pau- 
pers was on the average one in forty-five, whilst the average num- 
ber in the assessed parishes was one in thirty-two ; but a still more 
curious result arises from the pecuniary calculation, for it is found, 
that in the assessed parishes, the amount of the expenses of each 
pauper rises actually to the sum of 2s. 3d. nine-twelfths, whilst 
that of each pauper in the parishes where there is no assessment, 1s 
only ls. 6d. eight-twelfths. . 

From the ‘earliest times, the Scotch Government showed the 
greatest jealousy in maintaining the title of the poor to alms, and 
when the Scotch gentry just before 1581, were ‘in the habit of 
breaking up their establishments, or going off to ‘reside as boarders 
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in other places, the Parliament insisted on their returning to-their 
homes, and supporting the poor with their alms. Still the govern- 
ment continued for the most part to trust to the collections at. the 
churches, and even up to this time the fund so formed, dmounts 
to a very large annual income. In 1820, the church collections 
amounted to 34,069/. 10s. 3d. Still the collections have expe- 
rienced anything but an increase, on the contrary, they have de- 
creased very considerably, and the reasons for the latter effect are 
worth stating. That which has had the greatest effect in the re- 
duction, is the introduction of assessments into places, where col: 
lections in churches were before the constant practice, and Dr. 
Burns of Paisley mentions particularly that at a very few miles 
from that town there is a large parish, in which the practice of 
weekly collection at the parish church on the Lord’s day, has been 
for a long period discontinued, except at the Communion Sabbaths, 
when a comparatively trifling sum is raised. In the parishes 
towards the borders, the collections are uniformly small; and this 
is undoubtedly owing to the almost universal prevalence of poor’s 
rates. Another, but we believe a minor cause of the reduction of 
these collections at the churches is the result of absenteeism, 
particularly in those parts of the country where large estates belon 
to wealthy proprietors who are for the most part absent. A third 
source of diminution is this, namely, the secession of dissenters from 
the church, but it does not appear that this cause is very heavy in 
its results. 

We come now to the other mode of supplying the funds for the 
poor. We have seen how the law for assessment was interpreted 
in Scotland, and that it was acted upon with a discretion which was 
exclusively exercised by those who could alone enforce it. The 
Scotch appear to have positively believed that the legislature never 
intended that the assessment should be resorted to, only in cases 
of great emergency, and where the voluntary contributions were 
wholly inadequate to the demands. After some further observa- 
tions upon the mode of alimenting the poor in certain parishes, the 
author proceeds to inquire into the constitution as well as the exe- 
cution of the administration of the poor. It appears that the funds 
were from a very early time placed in certain proportions in the 
hands of the members of the Kirk Session and of the _heri- 
tors. These bodies have possession of the funds, but ‘then they 
hold them under a very anomalous tenure, never being _ liable 
in respect of this money to be placed in the relation of defendants, 
or in any way to be rendered accountable for the sums in their 
hands. The only restriction indeed to which thiey are snbject is, 
that in the event of their neglecting or refusing to meet, when an 
application is made for relief, then the pauper may petition the 
sheriff or judge ordinary of the bounds, and either ofticer has the 
power of ordaining the Kirk Session and the heritors to consider 
VOL. 11. (1834) No. UL. S ’ 
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the claim, and pronounce their judgment thereupon. With respect 
to the detail of their duties, the following account is given. 


_“* Their first duty, and that for the right discharge of which, their 
situation and local knowledge render them peculiarly well fitted, is to 
examine into the circumstances and claims of the different poor persons, 
within their parishes; ‘‘ to make inquisition,” as the statute of 1759 em- 
phatically expresses it,—to renew periodically this scrutiny, and to deter- 
mine, after due enquiry, whether aliment ought to be afforded by the 
parish, and if so, what ought to be its weekly, or monthly, or quarterly 
amount. 
- In attending to the first of these inquiries, it is not. sufficient in 
order to justify the demand of the claimant, that he is unable to work, 
and has no funds of his own. If there be any relation bound in law to 
support him, his claim against such relation must be made good; or even 
if there be any neighbour, or other charitable person willing to do so, the 
parish must stand aloof. 

And in determining the second point, viz., the amount of the aliment to 
be bestowed, many circumstances must be taken into account, and the 
allowance to be made, must be scrupulously proportioned to the actual 
necessities of the individual, so as to make up along with his own means, 
or with what may be bestowed on him by others, the sum required, to 
prevent the necessity of his begging his bread. 7 

The next duty of the kirk-session (for in this the heritors do not, in the 
first instance interfere, though the kirk-session is accountable to them,) 
is to consider, from time totime, the situation and circumstances of the 
occasional, or industrious poor, of the parish, and to render such relief as 
the cases brought before them may require, and as the state of the fund 
may enable them to afford. In the discharge of this part of its duty, 
the kirk-session has power to do infinite service to the poor of its 
Rite and it seldom, if ever, lets slip the opportunity. On the one hand, 

y affording well-timed relief, it frequently saves a poor man and his 
family from coming on the roll of regular paupers, and is the means of 
restoring him, after the temporary pressure has ceased, to independence, 
and to his former industrious habits. On the other hand, when an 
application for parochial aid is improperly made, through impatience, and 
without sufficient grounds, the kirk-session, by rousing the energies of the 
claimant—by exciting his friends to take an interest in his case, or by 
suggesting a channel through which employment for him may be procured, 
confers much more essential benefit on the individual, while it rejects his 
application, than could have been aecomplished by granting his request.” — 

pp. 95—97. 


The difficulties which attend the due performance of these duties 
are easily got rid of in those parishes, where heritors and members 
of the kirk-session are men of discretion and good sense. Nor are 
the duties very laborious, for even in the most crowded lanes and 
streets of manufacturing towns, the poor can be attended to and 
enquiries correctly made, provided only that they are conducted 
with propriety. One great result of the searching inspection con- 
ducted by the members of the kirk-session is, the rapid extinction 
of paupers, and so efficacious is this system in producing the conse- 
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quences just mentioned, that it looks as if this inquisition were a 
complete panacea. Having ascertained the wants’ of the poor and 
other particulars connected with them, they are then obliged to 
make arrangements to collect and distribute the money, and to pro- 
vide a sufficient supply (always avoiding as much as possible having 
recourse to assessment) for any sudden wants that may take place 
in their district. The powers and jurisdiction of the heritors and 
kirk-sessions are commensurate with their duties ; they have the 
exclusive right without any interference from the ordinary courts of 
law, to settle the question whether or not the poor person, who 
claims, is entitled to parochial relief. ‘This was a disputed point for 
some time, and. both the heritors and kirk-sessions were very much 
annoyed that paupers when they were refused parochial aid by either 
of these bodies, were in the habit of making an appeal to the Sheriff, 
or the Justices of the Peace, the latter always yielding to the appli- 
cation under the impression that they were invested with a compe- 
tent jurisdiction to do so. But in the case of Richmond and others 
against the heritors and kirk-sessions of the Abbey parish of Pais- 
ley, it was solemnly decided that no appeal from the kirk-session 
or heritors could be entertained by any of the Sheriffs or Magis- 
trates, either as to the admissibility of the pauper or the amount of 
his allowance, still all their decisions were liable to be brought 
before the Court of Session, which might either confirm or‘cancel 
them. Upon the right of the poor to maintenance, it is the case, 
that in Scotland as well as in England, the poor man is endowed 
with the enjoyment of it. It is argued by some that the sense of 
this right engenders in the minds of the poor a great degree of in- 
gratitude, together with an indifference or rather recklessness, so that 
when they become infirm, they only rapaciously and discontentedly 
receive those benefits for which they would have rendered heartfelt 
thanks before. The present author traces the right, as the volun- 
tary gift of the legislature, for the purpose of suppressing mendicity, 
and he enters into an explanation of the principles on which he is 
convinced that that there is no just objection to the: existence of 
this right, as it is at present limited, and he complains that the 
notions respecting the impropriety of continuing the possession 
of this right, has led to the most extraordinary and unjust ‘preju- 
dices against the poor laws. In order to show that all these concep- 
tions on the part of the enemies of the poor laws are altogether 
unfounded, the author proceeds to lay down some propositions for 
the removal of several of the most serious of these objections, 
The propositions consist of five, and are as follows :— 

“ First, That the idea of the statutory law in favour of the poor, being 
an attempt to enforce, by act of Parliament, the natural duties of charity 
and benevolence, is altogether without foundation. 

“ Secondly, That the true ground-work of the poor-laws is an inherent 


right in the poor, who have not the means of subsistence, to be supplied 
with the necessaries of life. 
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- “ Thirdly, That such being the natural right of the poor, antecedently 
to any positive law on the subject, it became the duty of the Legislature, 
when private charity had failed to provide sufficiently for the wants of the 
indigent, to establish and confirm their right, by regulating the manner in 
which it is to be carried into effect, and by pointing out the obligants 
against whom it must be directed. 

“ Fourthly, That other legal rights bearing a strong analogy to the 
provision for the poor, occur in the law and practice of Scotland. : 

“And, fifthly, That such being the nature of the right, the most 
important benefits must be derived from the limits within which it is 
circumscribed, being distinctly pointed out and defined, and from the 
knowledge of these facts being spread abroad among the poor, and their 
relatives, and throughout the public at large.”—pp. 137, 138. - 


The author contends all through that the legislature merely de- 
clared the existence of the right, and also that the right was as 
fully in the possession of the pauper before the declaration as it was 
after it. There is, therefore, an inherent right in the poor to re- 
ceive subsistence from the society of which they are members ; and 
charity only funishes an additional motive Thus then is it 
erroneous to say, that it would have been better for the poor and 
for society, had the former not been taught that they had a right to 
relief ; it is erroneous even were the question now open to discus- 
sion as to its existence, nay, were that question to be taken up as 
one of mere expediency. He concludes his observations on this 
point by the following summary :— 


‘‘ The observations which have now been offered will, I trust, lead to 
the conclusion, that the censure cast on the attempt to create a provision 
by law for the poor, is too indiscriminate: and that this blame cannot 
with justice be applied to the Scottish system, which confers the right on 
the impotent poor only—which provides for them merely the necessaries 


of life—which sanctions an assessment, in the event alone of a deficiency ~ 


of funds voluntarily contributed—and which commits the arrangement of 
this matter, in each parish separately, to those on whom the burden will 
chiefly fall, and who are best acquainted with the situation of their own 
poor. Such a system as this, cannot be exposed to reproach, except by 
being supposed to rest on a foundation which does not belong to it, and 
by its being believed that a superstructure has been raised on the false 
foundation, which the true ground work was never intended or calcu- 
lated to bear. It is no doubt true, that the Scottish system is, like any 
other human institution, liable to mal-administration; but, even this risk 
is well guarded against, by the division of the country into small dis- 
stricts, and by the entrusting of the management, in each parish, to the 
kirk-session and heritors.”—p. 178. 


The author then sums up the peculiar advantages which flow 
from the Scottish system of Poor Laws. They provide for the ac- 
complishment of everything that a system fitted to the country 
requires ; they secure the best measures and the best instrumentality 
for the attainment of their objects and {the gratuitous, but still, 
most assidious services of the Kirk Sessions. Any one, he says, 
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who wishes to find out the nature of the advantages of the Scotch 


system, has only to enquire of the members of the kirk Session, 
and he will soon be able to ascertain the exact condition of each 
pauper, what is the exact amount to the farthing of the pauper’s 
own earnings, those of his family, what is the kindness of his friends, 
with what just consideration and benevolence, and at the same time 
with what economy his wants are satisfied, and next with what, 
successful ingenuity a contrivance is kept up, whereby the spirit 
of independence is yet kept an in the heart of the dependant 
pauper. ‘The enquirer will be readily convinced that the distri- 
bution of the means of support being much governed by discri- 
mination goes much farther and accomplishes a greater amount 
of good, than the same sum given by private individuals. A 
recapitulation, then, of the whole of the principles inculcated, and 


enforced in this work, we shall allow the author himself to give to 
the reader. : 


“ The system begins its operations, by placing its main reliance on the 
voluntary contributions of the people, and thus making an earnest appeal 
to every individual of the community, to assist in the parish to which he 
belongs, or in the different parishes in which he has property, in providing 
for the parochial and ordinary poor. 

“In the next place, the money thus collected is placed in the hands of 
the kirk-session; and the distribution of it, according to certain rules, 
pointed out by statute, and elucidated by the decisions of the supreme 
court, is confided to this body, along with the heritors of each parish. 

“In the third place, if the funds thus obtained prove deficient, authority 
is given to the same persons, to assess themselves and the rest of the 
parish, for the sum wanted, and power, almost unlimited, is committed to 
them, to impose, or to withold the assessmeut,—to continue it from time 
time, or to remove it,—to increase, or to diminish its amount,—and, in 
fixing the sum when an assessment is to be laid on, to adopt the rules 
which may appear best suited to the circumstances of the parish. 

“ And, in the last place, the right of the poor is acknowledged, and. is 
regulated and limited, by statutory enactment, according to the true prin- 
ciples on which alone the legal right can be safely founded. 

‘“ Attention to these different particulars, will suggest the duties which 
it belongs to every person to perform, but which, from mere inattention 
to the subject, are by some too frequently neglected. 

“ First, it is incumbent on every one who holds property or official 
rank in the country, to make himself well acquainted with the leading 
principles of the system, and also with the state of the poor in the parish, 
or in the several parishes with which he is connected. | 

“ And, in the next place, he ought to promote, with zeal and assiduity, 
the success of the system within his district, whether as a contributor to, 
or as an administrator of the funds, or in both capacities.”—pp. 246, 247. . 


The reader will readily excuse us if we omit all attempts at 
eulogizing this very able exposition. It does the highest credit to 
the judgment, the penetration, and the heart of the author, and it 
forms a most important and edifying lesson for both England and 


Ireland in case the Poor Laws are introduced into the ‘latter 
country. 
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Arr. XI.—Sketehes and Eccentricities of Colonel David Crockett, of West 
Tennessee. London: O. Rich, 1834. 


Tuis little work contains the history of an extraordinary character, 
a back-woodsman, belonging to the back settlements of West 
Tennessee. The author of the biography, with great judgment and 
discretion precedes the history of his hero’s life, by a description 
of the country in which he resides. It appears that Colonel 
Crockett’s residence was the western district of Tennessee, a portion 
of the vast region called in America, “ Far-off-West,”? and which 
lies between the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains.—< There, far 
retired from the bustle of the world, he lives, and chews, for amuse- 
ment, the cud of his political life. He has settled himself over the 
grave of an earthquake, which often reminds him of the circum- 
stanee by moving itself as if tired of confinement :— 


“The wild face of the country—the wide chasms—the new formed 
lakes, together with its great loneliness, render it interesting in the ex- 
treme to the traveller. But above all, the simplicity and great hospitality 
of its thinly scattered inhabitants, make one turn to it with pleasure who 
has ever visited it. The many stories in circulation of deadly struggles 
with wild animals, and the great distance sometimes found between set- 


tlements, create in this country much interest for the traveller.”—pp. 
20, 21. 


The subject of this memoir, David Crockett, was the ninth child 
of his parents, who, at the time of his birth, lived in Green County, 
East Tennessee. Thence he removed to Sullivan County, where his 
father set up a tavern, where David lived with him until he was twelve 
years of age. At that stage of his life, he was fortunate enough to be 
engaged, with his father’s consent, by an old Dutchman who lived a 
few miles off, and whose business was to drive cattle into the wes- 
tern parts of Virginia. David, however, soon left his master and 
returned to his father. He did not remain long at home, and he 
quitted the parental roof, and threw himself upon the world to seek 
his fortune. 

. After numerous adventures, we find him at last under the influ- 
ence of military ambition, joining the volunteers when the Ameri- 
can war broke out. He behaved with courage, and serving under 
General Jackson, he conducted himself in such a way as to obtain 
promotion, and ultimately succeeded so far as to be adopted as a 
member of a high order of society. Jn Lawrense County, whither 
he had removed to reside, we find him exercising the functions of a 
justice of peace ; he next was appointod colonel, and the series of 

onours conferred upon him, was at last gloriously crowned by his 
election as a representative of the state legislature. The next great 
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era in the life of Crockett is, his migration to a distance of about 
one hnndred and fifty miles from his former residence, to Gibson 
County, in the western district. Here he determined to lead the 
primative life of a solitary hunter, and here, therefore, sprang up 
with miraculous expedition a number of log-cabins, the produce of 
his own labour; a well was dug, a little patch was ‘eared for corn, 
and the situation was itself distant from any spot where intercourse 
could be maintained with human beings, exactly forty miles. Bei 
thus cut off from the necessary pleasures of society, he pina, = 
for the privation by having recourse to his rifle and his dogs ; the 
face of the country was almost the counterpart of the man; it re- 
presented his wild and wonderful disposition ; here at one moment 
was all nature hushed into silence, and at another time this tran- 
quillity was interrupted by the violent energy of the winds, and 
sometimes too by the rocking of an earthquake. In the chronolo- 
gical history of the Far-off-West, the year 1812, constitutes an era 
of extraordinary interest, for it was in that year that an earthquake 
took place. There are no particulars given of this, but numerous 
anecdotes follow of the colonel’s hunting adventures. A great deal 
of ingenuity is exercised in the capturing of animals. Still, hunt- 
ing comprehends all those devices which are used by hunters to 
deceive the animals. We shall select one of the anecdotes related 
by Crockett himself :— 


‘‘T had n’t been a hunter long in these backwoods, when I had an occa- 
sion to send my little son a short distance from home; he soon came gal- 
loping back, and told me he saw two large elk cross the road just before 
him. I gathered up my rifle and accoutrements, jumped upon the horse, 
took up my son behind me, to show where they were, and rode off. I did 
not think it advisable to carry my dogs ; for they would. at once have run 
them out of my hearing. The sun was at least two hours high, and the 
evening was calm and still. I had never at this time killed an elk, and was 
very anxious to do so. I found where they had crossed the road, left my 
little boy the horse to go home, and followed after them. The ground 
was rather hard, and their tracks almost imperceptible; but I noticed 
where the grass was bruised by their treading, and sometimes I could see 
where they had bit a bush; In this way I followed after them. I went, I 
s’pose, about a mile, when I seed my elk feeding in a little prairie ; there 
were no trees near me; so I got down, and tried to root my way to ‘em, 
but they had got a notion of me, for they would feed awhile, and- then 
turn their heads back and look for me, and then run off a little. We soon 
got into the woods agin, and I begun to work ’em right badly. When 
they were feeding, I'd git a tree tween me and them, and run as hard as 
I could, then peep round to see ’em, and get down, root myself behind 
another tree, and then run agin. The woods were mighty open, and I 
could see ’em a long way, and I’d have got a shot, but as I was creeping 
long after ’em, I seed five deer coming towards me. I stopped right still, 
and they come feeding ‘long close to me: when they got in about twenty 
yards of me, I raised old Betsy, levelled her, and down dropped the 
largest; the others raised their heads aiid looked astonished ; went up to 
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the one which was down and smelt him, but didn’t seem afraid of me. 
spoke not, and the report of the rifle was the only noise. Having loaded, 
I raised old Bet again, and down come another; the others only looked 
more astonished, I shot down a third, and the remainder still kept look- 
ing on. Coming off in a hurry, I brought but few balls, and my 
fourth load contained the last. I thought I must have my elk ; so I would 
n’t shoot another deer. I have never seen any thing like that since, in 
all my hunting. I don’t believe they had ever seen a man before; for they 
was n't the least afraid of me. Well, as I was saying, I thought I must 
have my elk; so I just left the deer lying there. and J was sorry I’d killed 
"em, and off I started. I found their tracks, and followed on till I agin 
see’d ‘em ; ‘twas gitting late in the evening when I come in sight of ’em; 
they had somewhat forgotten me, tho’ they were still a little shy ; so pur- 
suing my former plan, I gained on ’em, but they still had a notion of 
me, and I could n’t git aclose shoot. The sun was down, and it was 
growing a little dim, and I found I must either shoot or lose ’em; so I 
resolved to take the first chance. Again getting a tree tween me and 
them, I run as hard as [ could up to it; and upon peeping round, there 
stood my elk about one hundred and forty yards distant, in a tolerably 
clear place, with their heads turned back looking forme. This was my 
only chance; so raising up old Betsy, I fired at the one which was nearest 
to me: at the report of the gun, it run off, passing the one which was 
before it about twenty yards, and then tumbled over. The other ran on 
and stopped with it. The ball, as I found afterward, had entered just 
behind the shoulder, and ranged forward. I felt a little afraid, because 
they were so large; but I went up: when I got in about twenty yards of 


"em, the one which was standing up began to paw the ground very 
violently and shake his head at me; his horns were about six feet long, 
and he looked very formidable. I had nothing to shoot him with, and he 
seemed, from his actions, determined for battle. I tried to frighten him, 
but I was not able to do so till I gave a shrill call, when off he run; so 
great is the effect of the human voice upon all animals. I then went 
rather nearer to the one which was lying down, walked round him several 
times, and kept throwing chunks, to find whether he was alive or not; 
but he did not move, so I went up to him, and sure enough he was as 
dead as could be. By this time it was dark—I’d wandered off about 
four miles, and had nothing with me but my knife: however, I set to 
work and butchered him on the ground, and then set off for home. I felt 
mighty proud of this act, because the elk was the first I had ever killed, 
and he was so large. Next morning, with the aid of pack horses, I got 
him home.”—pp. 68—72. 

The present writer in his account of his first interview with the 
colonel, describes both his person and his cottage. The latter was 
neat and clean, and characterised by all the tokens of cumfort, and 
at almost every spot on which the eye rested, trophies of wild ani- 
mals were spread. The cottage itself, externally, looked unin- 
viting and rude, it was situated in a small field of eight or ten acres, 
which had beencleared inthewild woods. One of the earliest subjects 
on which they conversed, was’ that of his rifle, which he called “ Bess,” 
and it happened that the writer just came in time to witness a 
shooting match. It is described as a very amusing scene, and 
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uite characteristic of the people, amongst: whom it is practised. 
One of the methods of hunting, is that which goes under the name 
of fire-hunting. This practice was introduced by a person who had 
lived among the Choctaw Indians. To prepare for a fire-hunt it 


is necessary to get a common frying-pan, “ and it is further essen- 
tial,” says the author, “ that the handle of this pan should be 


‘ lashed to a board, three or four inches in width, and five or six feet 
long, which is placed on the shoulder, and the arm thrown over it, to keep 
it in a horizontal position. The handle being lengthened, throws the 
pan several feet behind the hunter, in which there is a light wood fire 
kindled,—and he is then ready for a hunt. The light from the fire illu- 
minates.a circle, save where the shadow from the head falls, which 
diverging as it goes off, is in size considerable. Within this shadow, the 
huntsman sees and shoots his game, which manifests itself alone by its 
eyes, which are red and fiery, from the reflection of the light, and visible 
at some distance. ‘The huntsman either walks or rides, shoots with the 
pan on his shoulder, and seeks the highland or swamp, or any place where 
he will probably meet with deer. To increase the shadow, or range of 
vision, it is only necessary to move the handle horizontally to the right 
or left, which causes the shadow to sweep the segment of a circle in any 
direction you please. The danger arising from this species of hunting ‘is, 
that dogs, sheep, horses, and cows, are liable to be shot—their eyes pre- 
senting an appearance similar to that of the deer. The most experienced 
hunter may be deceived by the eyes of a dog or sheep. Horses and cows, 
from the fact that their eyes are farther apart, may be distinguished—yet 
many of them have been sacrificed to a knowledge of this pursuit. 

There is something very striking in viewing a walking light, meander- 
ing through the woods, while shooting upwards, it throws around a broad 
lurid glare, and lends to the woods, wherever a shadow falls, a gloom far 
greater than that of the night. 

The sight is calculated to have much effect upon a human being; and 
I cannot reconcile it to myself, to see even a deer fall by so treacherous a 
plan—treacherous it seems to me, for having lain concealed all day in 
swamps to avoid man—having rid themselves of dogs, perhaps by a long 
and wearied chase, they move out under cover of night to pick their scanty 
subsistence, or to glean nutriment for their tender young. Little do they 
suppose, when all nature is wrapped in sleep, that there is an enemy in 
search of them, so captivating in appearance as to lull asleep all fear, all 
suspicion of injury. They feed—their beautiful leapord-like young sport 
in gambols near them—occasionally drawing the flowing teat: a flambeau 
is seen approaching, shedding far and wide its broad lurid glare. This is 
the only object seen by them. As the hunter sweeps his circle, it flits 
about, reminding them only ofa “ marsh’s meteor lamp,” by the light of 
which so often they have cropped the tender herbage, while sporting o’er 
some grassy meadow. Nearer still it approaches, and they gaze with rap- 
ture at the beautiful sight; a redder light burst forth, and the dread crack 
of a rifle rings through the furest.. The mother falls, and lieg tame 
in her blood. Her tender infants lick from her wound the crimson flui 
as it exudes. They look about—they see nothing to alarm them. Tears 
fill their eyes, which only makes them a more prominent mark for the 
huntsman—and, chained to the spot by the magic effects of the light, they 
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there:yemain, until they are offered up as a sacrifice to filial affection.” — 


A full aceount is given by the author of the general conduct of 
Colonel Crockett, and it seems to have been distinguished by great 
attention, industry, and constant regard for the public welfare. 

Amongst other interesting subjects peculiar to the country, is the 
consideration of the tendency of wild animals to attack man. The 
author’s conclusions, from the experience of Crockett and others in 
this part of the world, enable him to say, that no animal is so prone 
to commence hostilities against human beings, as the panther; and 
he met in this district, with an old man named Turnbull, who bore 
the marks in his old age of a struggle with one of these animals 
when he was young. One eyening as Turnbull had his child on his 
shoulder endeavouring to pacify it, he opened his door, whereupon, 
a panther which had been attracted to the house by the cries of the 
child, instantly grappled with him, fastening its fore claws in his 
head, and his hind bt in his thighs. Mr. Turnbull was a man 
of six feet in height, powerful, muscular and active, instantly laid 
down the child, and seizing the panther by the throat with one hand 
he grasped him tightly, with the other he flung him on the ground 
under him. Retaining the fierce animal in his grasp, he dragged 
him over to the chimney and threw him into the fire, and kept him 
there until he was enabled to kill him. The general mode in which 
panthers make their attack is, to couch themselves on the branch 
of a tree, and spring upon their prey. Wild cats have the same 
tendency, as will be seen in the following anecdote :— 


‘«* A person who had removed from the east to our western forests, had 
selected a site for his residence, and was engaged in putting up the neces- 
sary houses for a settlement. His negroes at night were encamped at his 
door, and it happened that while they were preparing their supper a wild 
cat sprung upon an old negro woman, one of the group, and though 
her cries speedily brought assistance, they were scarcely able to preserve 
her life. It was several times beaten off, but strange to tell, returned, 
and each time sought her from the crowd as its victim. Wolves abound 
in large numbers throughout the west, but the settlements have become 
so thick, that they rarely now venture to attack individuals. It is some- - 
what remarkable that though you may hear innumerable wolves at night, 
you very rarely see them during the day. I have often heard old hunters 
remark this; and I suppose it is owing to the circumstanee that their 
sense of smelling is very acute, which enables them to elude their ene- 
mies. Farther, as a proof of their sagacity, they generally travel con- 
stantly in windy weather, and always against the wind, by which means 
they are able to detect an enemy before it approaches them, trusting 
to their heels should they be pursued. It is idle to hunt them with 
dogs, for they never tire, but have been known to catch and eat a dog 
out of the very pack which was pursuing them, A panther, though more 
ferocious, will flee from a dog, and is easily treed.”—pp. 191, 192. 


The habits of the wild pigeon, are a subject of great curiosity, 
and worthy of the deepest attention. They fly as far as eighty 
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miles in the morning’ to feed, arid return in the evening; they con- 
stitute at night, immense roosts, and about an hour before sunset; 
they assemble in a forest, and perched on the trees, they occupy: a 
space of about one hundred acres of land, and from the roost: until 
about nine or ten o’clock at night, a sound continually proceeds 
which resembles the roar of a water-fall. The trees, though of 
the largest and strongest growth, still bend under the pressure of 
their weight; the heavy branches falling in numerous heaps, gives 
to the forest all the characters of being desolated by a hurricane; 
the birds here struck by the fallen branches, are killed in great 
numbers, and form the prey of wolves, foxes, &e. 

We are happy to say, that the latest accounts of Colonel Crockett, 
inform us, that he was elected at the last election. 





Art. XII.—An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales, 
both as a Penal Settlement and as a British Colony. By Joun Dunmone 
Lane. D. D., Senior Minister of the Scots Church, and Principal of the 
Australian College, Sidney, New South Wales. 2 Vols. London; 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 1834. 


Those who wish to form a correct idea of the history, of the 
tendency, and the working of the Transportation System, as it re- 
gards the Australian Colonies; and those who want a faithful 
presentation of the present state of the colony of New South Wales 
in particular, will have their desires fully gratified by a perusal of the 
valuable work now before us. The portion which is devoted to histo- 
rical details nearly occupies the whole of the first volume, and the 
narrative comprehending an extensive and minute criticism on the 
policy and conduct of the successive governors who were appointed to 
the colony, is brought down to the present day. As we have so fre- 
quently pursued with other able travellers, the history of these eastern 
settlements, we are obliged to surrender altogether the satisfaction 
which we are convinced we should obtain were we to follow Dr. 
Lang over the same course. It is our intention, then, to limit our- 
selves wholly to the information given by the author, respecting the 
present condition of New South Wales. 

The government of those colonies is now in the hands of Major 
General Bourke, whose character may be at once inferred, from the 
few expressions which Dr. Lang makes use of with respect to him, 
The Doctor metaphorically speaks of the government as being a 
time-piece, the utility of which depends on its main spring being 
possessed of the requisite strength and elasticity. Now the condi- 
tion of this main spring up to the time when General Bourke un- 
dertook the management of this complicated clock, was this, that 
it was neither strong nor elastic enough, to overcome. the resistance 
of the inferior machinery, and consequently the colonial 4ime-piece 
was particularly slow. . General Bourke, however, has boldly put 
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his finger upon the regulator, and by a well-directed impulse, has 
given to it a rapidly accelerated power of oscillation, which is now 
found perfectly to answer the public convenience. 

The author commences with a description of the town of Sidney, 
remarking that a finer situation for a great commercial city, could 
not be imagined, though he justly complains that too little advan- 
tage has been taken, in the earlier years of the colony, to render 
full justice, in the establishment of a proper plan for its future ex- 
tension, to its admirable position. Hitherto there have been, but 
few public buildings worthy of notice, but edifices of various sorts, 
Protestant churches, Catholic chapels, Scotch churches, hospitals, 
court-houses, charity-schools, &c. are rising up with great rapidity, 
and manifesting in each successive growth, a still nearer approach 
to the perfection of art. Sydney is well supplied with all sorts of 
manufactories connected with domestic convenience. House rent, 
however is high, and some idea may be formed of its proportion, 
from Dr. Lang’s remark, that a house, such as a Scotch clergy- 
man’s manse, would let for about a hundred a year in Sydney. The 
population of this town, was rated in the year 1825, at 10, 774 
souls ; General Darling’s census in 1828, showed a very slight in- 
crease indeed, of free emigrants. But during the eighteen months 
which immediately preceded July 1833, no less than 3,000 free 
emigrants arrived in the colony. Dr. Lang’s estimate of the pre- 
sent populution is, that it amounts to from 15,000 to 18,000. He 
informs us that there is a weekly market held in Sydney every 
Thursday, in which all sorts of goods and produce are exposed for 
sale by settlers or the servants of settlers from all parts of the in- 
terior, as well as by the numerous dealers in Sydney. The cattle- 
market, for horses, Aw cattle, pigs, hay, and straw, is held in 
an open space appropriated for the purpose at the southern extre- 
mity of the town; the general market is held somewhat nearer the 
harbour ; and the large and commodious building now in progress 
for the accommodation of the numerous frequenters of that bus 
scene, will not only form an appropriate ornament to the town, but 
afford a large annual revenue to the government. Grain, and dairy 
produce of all kinds, eggs and poultry of all descriptions, potatoes, 
pumpkins, melons, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, 
loquets, grapes, figs, cherries, strawberries, native-currants, with all 
the variety of vegetables cultivated in the mother country, are pro- 
curable in their respective seasons in the Sydney market, at reason- 
able prices and of superior quality. The town of Sydney i is sup- 
plied with milk from daries in the town and neighbourhood, and 
with fish chiefly from Botany Bay. The latter are brought over- 
land, a distance of seven miles, in carts, and hawked about ‘the 
streets in wheelbarrows—the cry of “ Fish ho;” uttered in the 
genuine London style, being one of the standing matin nofes of the 
Australian capital. 


For the benefit of many of our Fae Yam we make the followiig 
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selection. of items, from the market prices of the various articles of 
common consumption :— 


Butter, fresh 
salt P 

Bread, 2lb. loaf . 
Candles, moulds, lb. 
dips 
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Cattle : 
Bullocks, each 
Working ditto 
Cows 
do. in milk 
Calves 
Sheep 
Pigs 
do. roasting . , 

Cheese, English, lb. 

Colonial : 

Cloth, Parramatta, per yard 
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Do. broaddo. . 
Coffee, ground, lb. 
Eggs, per dozen 
Meat, Beef, qr. per ib 
joint do. 
salted 
Mutton, carcass 
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0 
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0 
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Pork, carcass, 
joint, 
salted, 

Bacon, ib ; 

Hams, ib ; 

Veal, per quarter, ib 

joint 

Milk, per quart, 

Poultry, Geese, ea, 

Turkeys, 
Fowls, per pair 
Ducks do 
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Rice, ib 
Salt, Colonial, cwt. 
Sperm Candles, ib 
Spermacetti, best, fb 
Spirits, Rum gal. 
Brandy 
Gin, 
Colonial 
Soap, ib. 
Starch, Ib 
Straw, Oat, load 
Barley 
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Sugar Loaf, ib 
. Moist 
Tallow, per cwt. 
Rough fat 
Tea, Hyson, tb 
Young Hyson 
Souchong 
Pekoe, ; . 
Vegetables, Potatoes, cwt. 
Cabbages each 
Turnips, bunch 
Carrots, do. ; 
Radishes, per b. 
Onions, fib 
Cucumbers 
Vinegar, Col. gal. 
Wine, Port, p. dz. 
Madeira, do. 
Sherry, do. 
Claret, do. 
Cape gal... :, , 
Elder, do ‘ , . 0 0 
Wool, th 63 pny 0 1 0° 


The most prominent, if not really the most important branch of 
the trade of New South Wales at the present moment, is the sperm 
and black-whale fishery, in which no fewer than from forty-five to 
fifty square-rigged vessels of various tonnage are now employed out 
of the port of Sydney. These vessels are all furnished with pro- 
visions for their voyage of the produce of the colony ; their whaling- 
gear is chiefly manufactured of New Zealand flax by the rope 
skinners of Sydney; and the large sums of money distributed 
among their officers and crews, on their return to port after a suc- 
cessful voyage, are all expended in the colony. At Twofold Bay, 
near Bass’s Straits on the east coast of New Holland, and on the 
southern coasts of New Zealand, there are establishments belonging 
to merchants in Sydney for the black-whale fishery ; the oil of that 
species of whale, or the common train oil of commerce is treated in 
boilers on the shore. The black or right whale‘is the species caught 
in the Greenland Seas ; the Sperm whale-fishery however is the 
most important, and the whaling ground, chiéfly traversed by ves- 
sels from Sydney, extends all over the Western Pacific, from the 
Heads of Port Jackson to the Sea of Japan. 

The most important however, and by far the most interesting to 
the mother country, is the article fine wool, which constitutes the 
really staple article of Australia. The Colonial public are much 
indebted to Mr. Macarthur for his indefatigable exertions in 
developing the capabilities of the colony with respect to sheep. 
There is some doubt, as to whether he was the first who introduced 
fine woolled sheep into Australia, but no question can be raised 
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against the fact, that he was the person to demonstrate 'their adap- 
tation to the climate, and what is of more importance, he ‘has shown 
that the fleece of even coarse woolled sheep is capable of being 
modified into a fine fibre by the influence of the climate. There 
was some difference of opinion for a long time, as to which of the 
two species, the Saxon or the Merino was best for wool: but the 
question is now settled in favour of the Saxon, which itself turns out 
to be a descendant from the Merino breed. The Saxon are now 
chiefly imported into the colony. The ‘wool undergoes the usual 
process of washing on the animals back, in a running stream, before 
itis shorn; it is then dried, shorn, and sorted ; after ‘which # is 
packed into bales, and forwarded on large drays drawn by oxen to 
Sydney, to be there shipped for London. The quantity exported 
in 1832 amounted to 1,515,156 lbs, the estimated value of which ‘at 
the rate of L14d. per lb. was £73,559. 

The importation from Australia, dutimg the year 1833 had been 
14,948 bales, exceeding the importation of 1832 by forty-two and 
a-half per cent., the average price being from ls. 11d. to 2s. 9d. 
per pound. ! 

It is supposed by Dr. Lang, that the amount of the total popula 
tion of the colony amounts to 65,000 souls, of whom 20,000 are 
convicts, the remainder 45,000 ‘being divided into: three: classes. 
The firstof these classes consists of free emigrants, which is .mow 
as numerous as any of the others, and is necessarily composed of 
persons who must have originally occupied a higher station in society, 
and consequently are in a fit condition to exercise the elective fran- 
chise, certainly with as much discretion as the emigrants from 
Great Britain to the North American Continent. The second class 
is that of the free natives, which Dr. Lang’s experience enables him 
to declare, embraces a fair proportion of the intelligence, property, 
and general respectability of the colony. The third class compre- 
hends those persons who were originally convicts, but whose sen- 
tences have expired; or who have obtained free pardons in con- 
sideration of their good conduct. With respect to this class, Dr. 
Lang says—“‘ I have just as little hesitation ‘m expressing my 
opinion, that as the elective franchise would doubtless be confined 
to those individuals of that class who had ‘not only become free, but 
had acquired property, and had therefore something valuable at 
stake in the colony, it would just be as- safe ‘in ‘their hands, and as 
judiciously exercised, as in those of the other free inhabitants of the 
territory. This opinion is founded altogether upon experience, for 
we find that as soon as an emancipist obtains property of any kind in 
an honest and reputable way, his interest is henceforth completely 
identified with that of all the other inhabitants of the colony, and he 
is just as much concerned in the maintenance of order and good 
government, and in the repression of every thing of an opposite ten- 
dency,as any otherreputable householderor proprietorin the country.” 

The second volume commences with ‘some ‘very curious ‘details 
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respecting thedistribution, employment, conélitiém and character of 
the-convict:population, and from,a genéral review of his account of 
this. class, we obtain the pleasing: intelligence that it is not only 
quite easy for a respectable family to live comfortably in the midst of 
@ number of convict servants, but that kind and judicous treatment 
will in all likelihood render even such servants obedient on the one 
hand, and highly profitable to their master on the other. For 
although there is nothing more common in the colony than to hear 
masters exclaiming against the idleness and the insolence, and the 
discontentedness and the villainy of their convict servants, yet this 
arises, as Dr. Lang supposes, in a great measure from the misma- 
nagement of the masters. 

The author speaks in the highest terms of the agricultural pea- 
santry of the North of Ireland, as being capable, should they be 
encouraged to emigrate, to form in those colonies, what is much 
wanted, a reputable colonial peasantry. In 1822, he visited that 
part of Ireland, and these notions were confirmed by an inspection 
of their happy condition at home. In proof of the justice of his views, 
he gives the following anecdote in illustration of the character of 
that part of the Irish population. | 


“ A family, the head of which had been a convict from the north of 
Ireland, whose wife and children had been sent out to him by the Govern- 
ment, settled on a small farm about sixty miles off in the interior, and on 
one occasion came to Sydney, in their bullock-cart, for the baptism of a 
child. The wife, it seems, had been a member of the Presbyterean 
congregation in the north of Ireland, whose pastor, in common with other 
three ministers of the same communion, conceiving it unlawful to receive 
assistance in any way from the government declined accepting any part of 
the regium donum, or royal gift of 40,000/., which is annually distributed 
among the Presbyterean clergy of that island. On leaving her native 
country, the good man had given her many advices in regard to her 
future conduct; which he doubtless conceived were the more necessary, 
as he told her she would never again see either a minister or a place 
of worship of her own communion. And the circumstance recurred so 
strongly to the poor woman’s recollection, on entering the Scots Church 
in Sydney for the first time, and finding herself once more within the 
walls of a Presbyterian place of worship, that she was completely over- 
powered and burst into tears. It is of such materials, doubtless, that a 
virtuous and industrious agricultural population for the colony of New 
South Wales can be most easily formed.”’—p. 32. 


Dr. Lang gives a highly interesting account of the agriculture of 
an immense district devoted to cultivation, in a direction northern 
towards the town of Sydney. Coal abounds along the east coast of 
New South Wales, to a vast and unknown extent. As he proceeded 
up Hunter’s river, which discharges itself into the Pacific Ocean at 

ewcastle, he found on either bank, that the land was low, swampy 
and sterile, though covered with timber, and sometimes a species 
of luxurious scenery, animated by the most beautifully decorated 
specimens of the feathered creation. He next presents us with an 
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account of the settlements of Bathurst and [lawarra. ‘The-plain 
of Bathurst which stands upwards of two thousand one hundred: 
feet above the level of the sea. The climate accordingly has all the 
advantages of ten degrees of latitude,.and in»point of fact its 
salubrity and vegetable productions, very closely resemble those in 
Van Dieman’s Land, which is just ten degrees of latitude further 
south. Dr. Lang considers this elevated table land as the most 
healthy residence in the world; the cheeks of the children here 
being always distinguished by the ruddiness of their tints, and it is 
the resort always recommended to consumptive meses by the 
faculty at New South Wales. The openness of the country. has 
made it quite popular as a place for hunting: and shooting, and’ the 
Doctor informs us that the. Kangaroo and Emu 


A bird resembling the ostrich, are hunted with dogs. They are both 
feeble animals, but. they are not altogether destitute of means of defence. 
In addition to their swiftness of foot, which they possess in common with 
the ‘hare and the ostrich of other countries, the emu has great muscular 
power in his long iron limbs, and can give an awkward blow to his pur- 
suer by striking out at him behind like a young horse ; while the kangaroo 
when brought to bay by the dogs rests himself on his strong muscular 
tail, seizes the dog with his little hands or forefeet, and thrusting at him 
with one of his hind feet, which is armed for the purpose with a single 
sharp-pointed hoof, perhaps -lays his side completely open.- When hotly 
pursued the kangaroo sometimes takes.to the water, where, if he happens 
to be followed by a dog, he has a singular advantage over all other quad- 
rupeds of his own size, from his ability to stand erect in pretty deep water. 
In this position he waits for the dog, and when the latter comes close up 
to him, he seizes him with his forefeet and presses him under the water 
till he is drowned. The bustard or native turkey is occasionally shot in 
the Bathurst country. It sometimes weighs eighteen pounds, and it dif- 
fers from the common turkey in the flesh of the legs being white, while 
that of the breast is dark coloured. The quail, the snipe, the wood-duck, 
the black or water-duck, the curlew, the mutton-bird, and the spur wing 
plover also abound in the neighbourhood. At the. period of my first visit 
to Bathurst, in the year 1826, there was.a club or society in,great vigour 
in the district, called The Bathurst Hunt. It was formed chiefly for the 
extirpation of the native dog, which was then rather troublesome in the 
district on account of its sheep-killing propensities ; and the members had 
each to appear at all meetings of the hunt in a green coattee with silver 
buttons, a red vest and white under-clothing, the lower extremities being 
encased in top-boots. . I have never been able to. learn who the man of 
genius was who had invented a uniform sufficiently grotesque for a méin- 
ber-of the French Institute ; but I was not sorry to learn, on my second 
visit, after an interval of six years, that the hunt had died a natural death, 
the members, I presume, having arrived in the mean time at the years of 
discretion.” —pp. 152, 153. 


In the four last chapters of the second volume, Dr. Lang de- 
votes his pen to the illustration of the, mora] state and resources 
of New South Wales, as a fit region where happiness may be ex- 
pected to be enjoyed by those who have the spirit in over-grown 
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countries to seek that comfort in other parts of the world whicls 
they failed to find at home. He enters into a very detailed account 
of the geological state of the soil, the climate, temperature, 
&c., of the rate of mortality, from which it would appear that 
human life has a much better chance there than any where else in 
the world. The same salubrity is found there for animals, and 
the increase particularly in the number of the sheep by breeding, 
and consequently in the value of the stock is altogether wonderful. 
Thus if six hundred and seventy ewes put upon a farm, and that 
in the second year eighteen rams are added to the stock, twelve 
rams the second year, eighteen the third year, and ten rams the 
fourth year ; then the total amount of the flock including all ages, 
will be at the end of the fifth year, 5,464. The expenditure in the , 
first year, including the capital laid out in purchases, will be £750 











Expences of flocks the second year . . «. 205 
Ditto third year Cats le ; : 240 
Ditto fourth year ; pe Ty ‘ 330 
Ditto fifth year ; ’ ; : 2 Be, 340 
£1865 

Aunual income derived from the stock, deducting the cost. 
Profit first year ; £133 9 O 
Ditto second year ‘ 114 8 6 
Ditto third year : ; : 229 2 0 
Ditto fourth year ; i : 335 0 O 
Ditto fifth year f has, 20h ; 582 0 0 
£1893 19 6 

Value of the whole stock, if sold at the end of the fifth year. 
Ewes four years old, at 1d. each : ; 1614 0 0 
Ditto over 4, at 12s. 6d. : : J} tex 388 15 0 
Female lambs, 15s. } ; ; ; 585 0 O 
Wethers and male lambs, at 10s. ; 1202 10 O 
Rams at 3/. each t ; ‘ ‘ 135 0 O 
£3925 5 0 

Now it is easy to make a calculation of the profits. 

Amount of value of flock : sori went £. 3925 5 0 
Profits 1393 19 6 
£5319 4 6 
Exxpences 1865 0 0O 





, Net profit £3454 4 6 
Let us now listen to the way in which Dr. Lang applies this 

information to practical purposes; he supposes the case of a 

respectable family in England, living on 200/. a-year, the interest 
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of their whole capital. ‘ They will,” he calculates, “ doubtless 
consider themselves 


“ Fortunate in having been able to invest that capital on good security at 
four per cent interest: but they would much rather have invested it in a 
good business of any kind ; for the head of the family is perhaps a man of 
some energy of mind, who is still in the prime of life, and has a’ nume- 
rous offspring to provide for. Deterred, however, from engaging in any 
kind of business by the fear of losing their whole property in the present 
competition for the profitable investment of capital, they retire to the west 
of England, or to some other part of the country, where they can rear and 
educate their children as economically as possible. In such a situation it 
is evident that the custom even of a very respectable family is no great 
matter either to the Birmingham or the Leeds manufacturer; for they 
necessarily contrive to do with as little as-they can, and to make every 
thing last as long as they will. For the same reason, the shipowner is 
very little in their debt for all he gets by carrying home from beyond 
seas all the tea and sugar, or other foreign commodities they make use of. 
In short, the capital of the family is comparatively dead to the nation, 
and so are the energies of the capitalist ; for, instead of occupying the im- 
portant and influential place in society, which his own abilities and edu- 
cation, combined with his pecuniary means, would in other circumstances 
have enabled him to hold, his time is drivelled away either in shooting on 
my Lord Somebody’s grounds, or in poring over the newspapers. at the 
nearest reading room, or in speculating on the propriety of making his 
son John a lawyer, and his son James a medical man, and his son Thomas 
aclergyman. When the boys are educated, which, in the present. cir- 
cumstances of the mother country, is not easily accomplished out of an 
income of two hundred a year,—the capitalist, the Englishman, forsooth, 
the man who, if he felt his own weight, or knew his own place in the 
world, would scorn the employment, spends his pocket money in coach- 
hire, and his time in the antechambers of the great, actually begging for 
situations for his sons! Let the reader /ook attentively at thes picture, 
and then say tf itis not like, as a representation of the actual condition of 
a thousand respectable families in England !”—pp. 205—207. 


But look at the same family emigrating to New South Wales. 
The whole expense of it, and of the purchase of a partially im- 
proved estate, with a good house on it, and in a settled part of the 
country, within a moderate distance of Sydney. ‘Then, if they lay 
out only £2000, they can have ten per cent. for £100, so that 
two-fifths of their capital will give them as good an income in 
this colony as the whole of it did in England ; and if judiciously 
laid out, the money may bring in nothing short of from 20 to 30 
per cent. Now, suppose many such families to emigrate, what 
would be the consequence? This; that these settlers would re- 
quire for their use their Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester goods, 
and the manufacturers would be sure of having faithful adherents 
at all corners of the earth to assist the universal consumption of 
British produce. It is easy to see how much better customers they 
must become as colonists, than they could have been in this coun- 
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try, for they have twice ‘as much money at -their command. The 
picture which Dr. Lang gives of the comparative superiority and 
splendour of the life which a family with two hundred a year, would 
lead. in. New South Wales, is quite enchanting. One thing he 
states, the mention of which may = useful; free emigrants need not 
trouble themselves in bringing out furniture in any shape, or even 
agricultural implements, these as well as clothing, may be had cheap 
enough at the colony ; so that, in fact, the best employment in which 
an Englishman intending to emigrate can spend his time, is to learn 
to handle the axe, saw, chissel, and plane, by taking a few lessons 
from a carpenter, and it is proved by experience, that a man who can 
erect a house on his farm, or make a gate, table, stool, or door, stands 
an infinitely better chance of success than a mere theoretical farmer. 

_. Amongst the subjects of deep importance connected with emigra- 
tion, the author mentions as a very terrible source of demoralizing 
influence, the length of the voyage from England, either by inducin 
unconquerable habits of idleness, or by the free use of wine an 
ardent spirits, and he has followed many young men to the grave, 
whose lives have been shortened by this cause. We shall not leave 
this subject without communicating to the public the following im- 
portant information which is promulgated by the author. 


“The Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
just determined that the funds available for the encouragement and pro- 
motion of emigration to the Australian colonies during the present year 
(1834), shall be appropriated for the emigration of persons of the class of 
agriculturalists, i.e. farmers, shepherds, and gardeners, exclusively ; the 
sum of 20/. being paid by the Government towards the passage-money of 
each approved family of emigrants of that class up to a certain number. 
The writer has been authorized to select the first sixty families for whom 
this bounty is to be allowed during the present year. These families will 
go out under the pastoral superintendance of a minister of the church of 
Scotland, and will have it in their option to settle in a body on a tract of 
land already mentioned at Illawarra—the land to be divided into small 
farms to be sold to the emigrants at a valuation, and the price to be pay- 
able by instalments. London, April, 1834.”—pp. 240, 241. 


A great deal of information is given by Dr. Lang, upon the re- 
ligious condition of the colony, and upon this subject we must be 
candid. Clergymen of the most enlightened minds and benevolent 
hearts, are always sure to shipwreck both, whenever they approach 
religion. ‘The very appearance of her hallowed form, seems to 
have the effect of infuriating them, and to have upon them some- 
thing like that strange mysterious fatal influence of certain African 
trees, which are said by the natives to be fetished. He is most 
unworthily querulent at the prevalence of episcopal domination in 
the colonies ; he vauntingly declares, that much more good would 
have been done, if no government money was given to a single 
minister ; and that if the planting of churches in the in the colony, 
had been left entirely to Christian philanthrophy and British bene- 
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volence. Such, indeed, is the narrowness of his liberality, as that 
he gondescends to designate by the injurious title of laxity. of feel: 
ing and entire indifference, the generous assistance given by the 
Protestants of Sydney to their Catholic fellow citizens, for the 
erection of a place of worship for the latter. This bigotry is the 
only drawback on the merits of these very able and useful volumes, 
but it is a sad one, for it at once compromises both the judgment 
and the piety of the minister. 

What the author states respecting education is scarcely better, 
in the spirit by which the account of it is dictated. He has, how- 
ever, paid the greatest attention to the. subject of emigration to 
New South Wales, both as a means of relieying distress in Eng- 
land, and also of effecting a great moral improvement in our Austra- 
lian colonies. For this purpose, he waited on the government, to 
lay before them proposals for establishing an Academical Institution 
for the education of youth in Sydney. The government agreed to 
the proposal, and Dr. Lang drew up the draft of an institution on 
the plan of the Belfast College. The charge, however, which Dr. 
Lang made against the episcopal clergy, brought him into many 
difficulties, which he confesses, drove him to his wit’s end. But 
a portion of the building has already been built ; and he beseeches 
the benevolent public to assist him in his-useful undertaking. The 
donations will be received thankfully, at the address of Alexander 
Birnie, Esq., No. 12, Great St. Helen’s, London. The author pro- 
poses to make the new Australian college, chiefly useful in bringing 
up young missionaries for the Polynesian islands.» We shall con- 
clude with an extract, which seems of so much importance, that we 
cannot omit. He is speaking of an emigrant population to be im- 
ported from England into New South Wales, who should all be 
married, and also be accompanied with unmarried females :— 


‘“‘ Now, there are two days in which families of this description could 
be located in the colony, in almost any number, with eminent advantage 
to themselves and to the community at large; and the first of these ways 
is, as tenants of small farms for cultivation to be leased to them for that 
purpose in the agricultural districts of the colony by the more extensive 
landholders in these districts. The want of a reputable tenantry has 
hitherto been universally felt and acknowledged throughout the territory, 
and has operated as a hindrance to the. general improvement of the 
country to an incalculable degree. The ticket-of-leave man or eman- 
cipist, who has just served out his time, takes a small farm on a clearing 
lease in the district in which he has previously resided. The chance is, 
however, that he will abandon it before the first year of his lease is 
expired, after having got considerably in debt with his landlord. Or if 
he continues to occupy the farm, the chance is, that his house will 
become a general receptacle for all the stolen goods of the neighbour- 
hood, and that he will thus contrive to cherish and to perpetuate those 
habits of indolence which in all probability first led him into crime. Or 
if he cultivates his farm in right earnest, and obtains a plenteous harvest, 
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the chance is, that in one or other of those periodical seasons of de- 
bauchery that are ever and anon recurring in this colony, he will expend 
the last farthing of his hardly earned property in riotous dissipation, and 
thereby plunge himself and his family (if he has one) into poverty and 
wretchedness again. The frequent recurrence of such scenes has dis- 
gusted many well-disposed landholders throughout the territory at the 
very idea of letting any part of their land in small farms, which in other 
circumstances they would most willingly do; and the consequence is, 
that many proprietors are forced on the one hand to cultivate a large 
extent of land, who would otherwise have devoted their attention ex- 
clusively, and in all probability much more profitably, to their flocks and 
herds; while, on the other hand, large tracts of the most fertile land in 
the colony are suffered to lie utterly waste within reach of water-carriage 
to the principal market of the territory. Nowif reputable families of 
agricultural labourers were poured in upon us in such numbers as they 
might be, many of the landholders in the agricultural districts of Hunter’s 
River. Bathurst, and Illawarra, would be able, and would find it greatly 
to their interest to form a respectable tenantry in whose integrity they 
could place confidence, and to whom they would naturally surrender the 
whole business of cultivation, confining themselves thenceforward to the 
superintendence of their flocks and herds, and reducing their convict 
servants to a more manageable and profitable number. For free emi- 
grants of the class in question would soon find that it would be much 
more to their advantage to rent small farms in the settled districts of the 
territory, than to occupy the same extent of land as a freehold at the 
distance of two or three hundred miles from the capital.”—pp. 426—428. 


We have now, we hope, rendered ample justice to the merits of 
Dr. Lang, and we shall indulge the expectation, that he will accept 


our nami with the same feelings as those in which they origi- 
nated. 











NOTICES. 


Art. XII I—Catherinede Medicis ; 
or The Rival Faith. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1834. 


In this volume we have another of 
those contributions to our imagin- 
ative literature, the materials for 
which after the example of Sir 
Walter Scott are drawn from au- 
thentic history. The scene is laid 
in France, and the time at which, 
and the circumstances under which, 
the plot commences, may be thus 
briefly described. 

The reign of Francis II. being 
about to close, the active spirit of 
Catherine de Medicis his mother 
was deeply engaged in contemplat- 
ing the future, with the view of 
ascertaining by what course she 
could obtain the greatest advantage 
from his death. She remembered 
that there was a second son Charles 
who had a title to the succession, 
but that he was yet too young to 
be entrusted with the government. 
She, therefore, saw at once that a 
regent must of necessity be appoint- 
ed, and according to the laws of the 
realm she knew that to this high 
dignity the king of Navarre was 
constitutionally entitled. The in- 
disposition of Francis increased 
every day, and as the danger be- 
came greater, the necessity for im- 
mediate action likewise became 
stronger, and being determined at 
all events to get possession of the 
royal power, she sought by conci- 
liation, as a preliminary step, to in- 
duce the king of Navarre to consent 
to her assumption of it. There 


were some circumstances then ex- 
isting which justified her in calcu- 


lating on the concurrence of the 
king of Navarre; but fortunately 
for her the brother of that great 
prince of Condé was at that time a 
prisoner in France, and under sen- 
tence of death. Catherine then 

posed to the king that if she 
liberated the prince of Condé, he 
should surrender his title to the 
regency in her favour. The king 
did not hesitate to agree to the pro- 
posal. Catherine now visited her 
afflicted son to ascertain how soon 
she should be able to seize on the 
crown, and finding that nature was 
likely to protract the period, she is 
represented in this work as order- 
ing a draught to be administered 
which very soon put an end to the 
life of Francis II. _ Catherine, now 
regent, placed her young son Charles 
IX. under the care of Cardinal de 
Retz. It was at this melancholy 
era that the dreadful military war 
raged between the Catholics and 
Huguenots. Condé headed the 
latter, who were in possession of 
several towns; the opposite party 
was commanded by the duke of 
Guise. Catherine, whilst she af- 
fected to be friendly to either party, 
was really engaged in intrigues and 
deep laid schemes, the whole ubject 
of which was the extermination of 
the Huguenots. We have then an 
account of the battle of Dreux, 
where the Huguenots were vic- 
torious, but at Jarnal they were 
defeated with a great loss of their 
army. Catherine now makes over- 
tures of peace to the heads of the 
Huguenots party; but they having 
been so often deceived by her, fear 
to accept the offer; but Catherine 
proffers to them as a guarantee for 
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her good faith, to give the hand of 
her daughter Margaret of Valois in 
marriage to the young prince Henry 
of Berne, and of the chiefs of the 
the Huguenots. They acceed to 
this proposition. Catherine invites 
all the chief Huguenots to be pre- 
sent at the féte to be given at. the 
marriage of the young king Henry ; 
thousands of Protestants flock to 
Paris, and it is on the day after the 
féte that the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew takes place. The story 
then concludes with the death of 
the ill-fated Charles IX., in the 
flower of his age. This little vo- 
lume will well repay the reader for 
the time spent in its perusal; and 
there is in the descriptions all the 
grace and energy of a Melodrama. 


Art. XIV.-—An Essay towards an 
easy and useful system of Logic. 
By Rosert Buaxkey, author of 
Moral Science, 12mo. London: 
Duncan, 1834. 


Tuis is a very neat and very useful 
digest of the natural laws, which 
preside over the exercise of the 
reasoning powers of man. It is 
utterly exempted from all those 
technicalities which are so profusely 
scattered over almost all the trea- 
tises on the same subject. 

In the first part of the work Mr. 
Blakely points out with the greatest 
simplicity and clearness, the differ- 
ences which exist in the evidence 
on which various questions rest. 
Very important errors, important 
in their evil consequences are the 
result of vague and incorrect no- 
tices as to the nature of subjects. 
He goes on then to define those de- 
partments of knowledge to which 
a rational system of logic may be 
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properly applied. After conclud- 
ing his account of the subjects to 
which logic applies, he proceeds to 
consider the nature and character 
of the instruments which we em- 
ploy in the reasoning process, this 
division of the subject comprehend- 
ing a very clear account of the 
nature of Analysis and Synthesis, 
of Analogy, Probable Evidence, 
testimony, and language, sylo- 
gisms, technical phrases in the art 
of logic, and miscellaneous hints 
for the government and improve- 
ment of the understanding. From 
the latter we extract not only for 
the purpose of giving a specimen 
of the author’s style, but also in the 
hepe of contributing something to 
moral improvement, the followi 
brief passage on the love of truth. 
This is a most important habit to 
cultivate, and it claims an alliance 
with the heart as well as the head. 
It must be grounded on a virtuous 
disposition ; for no vicious person 
can be a lover of truth. We ought 
always to remember that our rea- 
soning faculties were not given us 
to exercise them as mere whim or 
fancy might dictate; but to be the 
active instruments of guiding us to 
truth, and promoting our happiness 
as rational and immortal creatures. 
To enter into verbal or written dis- 
putations for the mere sake of argu- 
ment is a pernicious practice. It 
will, if continued for any length of 
time, make a person altogether in- 
sensible to truth; and will unhinge 
the whole fabric of his mind. Un- 
less, therefore, a love of truth occu- 
ples a conspicuous station among 
our mental excellences, we shall 
make no progress in real know- 
ledge. Our minds will present an 
unseemly and disorderly assemblage 
of contradictory systems and opin- 
ions. It will be without order, 
symmetry, or grace; and the clouds 
of prejudice will hang over the 
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chaotic mass just admitting as much 
light through the hazy medium as 
to make the scattered fragments.of 
truth darkly visible. 





Arr. XV.— England: a Historical 
Poem. Vol.I. 8vo. By Joun 
Watxer Orv. London: Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 1834. 


Tuts is altogether a new branch of 
literature, in which the author un- 
dertakes an attempt to reconcile for 
the first time, poetry and history. 
Mr. Dibdin, we remember, gave an 
example of a similar kind, in his 
metrical history, commencing with 
three love songs, and ending with the 
battle of Waterloo. But Mr. Ord is 
of opinion, that there is no‘work in 
the English language whieh bears 
any similarity in conception to his. 
Determined to bring forth a poem’; 
at allevents, there was no chance, he 
concluded, that a mere workof imagi- 
nation would be read by the public. 
He found himself therefore driven to 
the necessity of linking fancy with 
utility, and in the selection of the his- 
tory of England, he was influenced by 
seeing the dreadful and terrible state 
of insubordination and dissatisfac- 
tion into which England had fallen, 
by a “long continuance of seditious 
and revolutionary measures on the 
part of the ministers, bred in the 
school of French anti-national poli- 
tics.” He declares that he could 
not live in this degenerate period, 
without looking for relief in the 
bright and sunny memories of Eng- 
land in her proudest prime, and 
those glorious days, when her heart 
was soundest and best.” 

The poem commences with an 
address to Spencer, and then the 
author glancing at the early con- 
dition of England, and alluding to 
the Roman invasion, selects several 
of the Saxon kings for particular 
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eulogy; and pays warm. tributes to 
the memory of ‘Arthur and Alfred. 
He continues his ‘historical notices, 
but confines himself to.a very: few 
of the succeeding royal: race, but 
chooses in their stead, some of the 
principal public characters of other 
countries. Throughout the poem, 
we perceive many undoubted proofs 
of the unhappy condition:to' which 
the author has been reduced: by the 
calamity of unrequited love. In: hs 
concluding address, he can think of 
nothing but et; he tells her 
that heonly dreams of her, but that, 
alas! flowers from her shall blossom 
soon om his bier. Even the warmth 
of. this passion yields to the un- 
speakable odium with which. he re- 
fers to the Scotch. There is no ex- 
ample on record of any individual 
entertaining so immeasurable a de- 
gree of national hatred as Mr. Ord. 
Whether we trace through his me- 
tres or his prose, he is still the same 
determined enemv, unqualified, un- 
compromising, and vowing eternal 
vengance. The animosity of Mr. 
Ord is really so peculiar, as to be- 
come a highly curious phenomenon, 
and however that may be, no doubt 
the man is serious—we shall quote 
the note near the conclusion of the 
volume :— 


“Tt may be asked why I am thus 
vindictive against the Scotch? 

Deeply engraven in my heart are 
the causes of this hatred, and the’ 
shall cease only with the last flut- 
terings of that heart which nou- 
rishes them. | ) 

To that accursed country I owe 
all the sorrows and heart rendings, 
(such as they have been) that have 
perplexed and oppressed my youth 
—to that country I owe that the 
pure spring of my best and holiest 
feelings has been polluted—to that 
dammed country I owe. that I am 
a changed man, though yet in my 
earliest youth. 

Has not Scotland in all ages been 
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vicious, bad, mean, hollow, wicked, 
sensual, and depraved asnow? In 
earliest times treacherous, cowardly 
murderous, and vindictive. And 
are they not still the same crouch- 
ing, selfish, arrogant, and unprin- 
cipled slaves,they ever were? They 
murdered their loveliest queen, and 
betrayed the noblest heir of the 
hereditary line of the Stewarts. 
And now are they not servilely 
foremost, in that rude and savage 
demolition of those ancient pillars, 
that have so long upheld the stately 
fabric of British liberty all over 
the world? 

Moral Scotland!! Away with 
such insolence. Moral!! Aye, if 
the most soul-sickening hypocrisy, 
if cant and roguery, and brutalit 
of every sort can be called morality, 
then, indeed, is Scotland the most 
moral country forsooth, in the 
whole world. Never did live, and 
never will live again, so filthy, 
nasty, ignorant, malignant, and 
loathsome a population. Whisky 
drinking has demoralized Scotland 
from one end to the other. 

Whisky drinking, the habit of the 
Scotch people, from the banquets 
of their nobles, to the dunghills of 
their half-starved peasantry, has 
produced its usual soul-subduing, 
slave-making, and demoralizing 
effects. 

It has hung like a leaden chain 
upon the limbs of Scotland’s proud- 
est genius—(and are not Burns and 
Hogg the boast of her sons?) It 
has degraded the principles of its 
Clergy and Aristocracy, and the 
_ fountains of its law; and it has 
gone with its scoundrelly mecha- 
nics into. the house of God, reeking 
with the unholy fumes, and burn- 
ing with the fires of damnation 
within them, whilst at the same 
time they vomit forth the foulest 
blasphemies before the altars dedi- 
cated to God. 

Let me not be savage on her 
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ladies—but are they not the most 
high-cheek-boned of the high-cheek 
boned—the most prim of the pru- 
dish—the most reserved of the 
mock-modest—and the most perse- 
vering of dram-drinkers? Her 
young men, are they not ve 
braggadocios to the fearful, and 
veriest slaves and cowards to the 
valiant? Her old men, are they 
not the vilest mammon hunters 
under the sun? Her priests, are 
they not hypocrites and foul-mouth- 
ed libellers of the word of God? 
Her mechanics, are they nut aban- 
doned and foul-mouthed revolu- 
tionists, and banner bearers to trai- 
tors and demagogues? Her peasants, 
are they not poorly-fed whisky- 
drinking serfs? She is altogether 
rotten, hollow, and putrid at the 
very core. 

What, then, is there in this much 
vaunted country of Scotland, that 
she dare erect her craven brow on 
the same level with magnificent 
England? Where are the statues 
of her Kings—where are the tombs 
of her Queens? Where are her 
public acts of heroism, save at 
Bannockburn, forsooth, won by 
meanest stratagems of large Jack 
the giant-killer, pits and caltraps, 
over a wearied army, and an imbe- 
cile king. (Against which battle 
I place Falkirk, Halidon Hill, 
Flodden Field, Cuton Moor, and 
Neville Cross—particularly the 
latter, where the whole army of the 
valiant Scots were defeated by—a 
woman! which battles will ring in 
their brains to all eternity.) All 
their poor fame is in England: all 
that they call good among them, is 
nourished, upheld, fed, bred, and 
retained, in this very land they pre- 
tend and dare, superciliously to de- 
preciate and despise. 

They came like swarms of locusts 
over the T weed, and eat up the rich 
produce of our land; and riot in 
our granaries; and pollute our food 





























and our drink. They sit in our 
councils and palsy and degrade them 
and heap the public revenues on 
themselves and their own; and 
around the pillars of our literature 
they crawl like vipers, and hiss and 
envenom all that is highest and 
noblest among us: and in our count 
ing-houses and marts of commerce, 
they crouch amid the gold, and the 
silver, and merchandize; and amid 
the palm-groves of India, and in the 
palaces of our Kings! 

Yet, they change not with the 
land they live in, but retain, in all 
places, the mean selfishness and 
depravity of their race. 

In one thing I admire them truly 
—it is that Scotland so abounds in 
that fruitful weed, the critics. They 
boast of one man whocontendedthat 
Lord Byron and William Words- 
worth were no poets! Of another, 
in whose fiery furnace the red hot 
rebel Elliot met with most extrava- 
gant laud! and of another, through 
whose instrumentality the whole 
fountain of pure and healthy feeling 
and criticism through the land has 
been polluted. But I must here 
pause for the present. It is not 
fit, or to be expected, that I can 
allow any further space to the con- 
sideration of this nation of reptiles ! 
To another day, and when I shall be 
more able than at present to devote 
useful time, I leave this present sub- 
ject; and I shall then clearly and 
dispassionately prove that the Scotch 
are the most odious and detestable 
race that ever inhabited the face of 
the earth. 

I will make them so hateful, that 
the Jews themselves shall not be a 
more loathed and despised race. 

I will show how mean, dastardly, 
and contemptible human nature 
may become, when suffered to de- 
scend through many generations 
into all things that are narrow, 

mean, hateful, and unprincipled. 
I will show, indeed, man as he ap- 
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proaches the fiend, and then I shall 
have proved what ‘Scotland i is, what 
the Scotch are; and I shall then 
have done my duty to Scotland.” — 
pp. 261, 262. 


With respect to the merits of the 
poem itself, we have very little to 
say concerning it. The author de- 
clares his total indifference to the 
opinion which may be entertained 
of it by the public. It is a lucky 
thought, and.we admire his practi- 
cal philosophy, for we are very 
much inclined to believe that had 
Mr. Ord been endowed with so un- 
fortunate a quality as sensibility, he 
would sink beneath the just sen- 
tence, which the public would- find 
itself compelled to pass upon him. 





Art. XVI.—Black Gowns and 
Red Coats; or Oxford in 1834. 
London. Ridgway, 1834. 


Tuis is a a very lively satire upon 
the tenacity of the cloistered par- 
tizans of old times at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who see in ti | 
little improvement that is propose 
nothing but the overthrow of the 
institution itself. A few specimens 
will not be unpalatable to our 
readers :— 


Oxford alarm’d, beholds the coming 
scene, 

Guilt in her breast and terror in her 
mien ; 

She sees Reform march on, and 
conscience stung, 

Hears her dirge mutter’d, and her 
death-knell rung. 

She knows not yet it makes its 
pride and joy, 

To mend, not mar, to strenghten, not 
destroy, 

To fill the gaps, which time has worn 
away, 

To fill the waste, ia renovate de- 
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Hence all her whiles of innocence, 

and 

To prove her system harmless in its 
ease, 

As pois’nous reptiles, fearing to. be 
hurt, . | 

Roll themselves up, and pass for 
lumps of dirt : 

Hence her vain hope by various arts 
to stop, 

The torrent tumbling from the 
mountain top ; 

These, zeal and talent to the stream 
oppose, 

The pride of indolent importance, 

those, 

In diff’rent ways the diff’rent forces 

pull, 

And Buckland’s genius has for bal- 
last, Bull. 

Oh! vain defenders, if with gripe 
so strong 

You still would cling to all you 
grasp’d so long ; 

If’tis indeed so sweet your own to 
call 

The rich endowment and the golden 
stall, 

Bend your proud shoulders, let your 

_ choler cool, 

Untutor’d tutors, go once more to 
school! 

Methinks ’twere well such trial to 
conduct, 

Where dons were catechised, and 
pluckers pluck’d ; 

The modern Athens sophist tribe to 
see 

Once more examined for a new de- 
gree, 

Gaisford and Sneyd each other’s 
lecture seek, 

And one learn manners, and the 
other Greek. 


But indiscriminate censure is not 
passed on Oxford, and amongst the 
rising youth who promise to become 
an honour, is Gladstone, whose ree 
sidence is *“* where Newark’s towers 
are mirrored in the Trent,” is the 
object to which expectant eyes are 
bent. The poet having paid to the 
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inhabitant of these towers his warm 
tribute, then breaks forth in the 
following strain :— 


" ? Do no such ranks 

As grac’d Illyssus lurk on Isis’ 
banks, 

Wait but to see the barriers dash’d 
away, , 

And pant impatient at the long 
delay ? 

Ev’n now, where Daubeny plies with 
modest skill 

The fine alembic, and the chymic 
still, 

See ardent crowds pursue the magic 
sport, 

Mix the bright dies, or charge the 
curv’d retort. 

*More, had their guides, the starry 
spheres would mount, 

And drink high thoughts from hea- 
ven's empyreal fount ; 

The earth’s wide-scatter’d brethren 
would connect, 

Their manners weighing with their 
dialect, 

Or scan man’s moral attributes, and 
rise, 

Through worlds ideal upwards to 
the skies. 


The time, however, is fast a 
proaching, when all the evils which 
are so justly ridiculed in this and 
other similar productions, will be 
reduced to the mere level of his- 
torical facts, things which we shall 
read of, but witness no more. 


Art. XVII.—An Attack on the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in a Letter to 
Earl Grey. By the Rev. W. 
Srwe ..u, Fellow. London: Bohn. 
1834. 


Tue Reverend professor has become 
the University scarecrow, and, like 
that dignified sentinel, owes all. his 
intimidating influence to his agi- 
tation. The pamphlet before us 
contains a sample of that spiteful 
and envenomed mode of Guerilla 


























attack, which altogether puts aside 
every fair play which honourable 
warfare embraces. He exhausts all 
his powers in general bursts of vio- 
lent indignation against the leaders 
of reform, who are only anxious to 
render justice to the vast and in- 
creasing community of Dissenters 
in this country, who now far out- 
numbers the Episcopalians, and 
that too to an amount which the 
latter do not, from interested mo- 
tives, wish to avow. If professor 
Sewel were asked this question 
why did the Protestant Church 
usurp those Universities, seeing that 
they were wholly Catholic Institu- 
tions, and destined originally to 
continue as such so long as they 
should last? The professor would 
of course reply, that the Pro- 
testants were: the stronger party 
when they came into possession. 
Well, then, it might be rejoined, 
the Dissenters are now the stronger 
or at least the more numerous 
party, and why should they not be 
in the enjoyment, at least, of a por- 
tion of University advantages. 
Only let us listen to this meek mi- 
nister of the meek religion of 
Christianity, whilst with the rapid- 
ity of a Billingsgate practioner he 
pours forth his course abuse. 

“ Every hour in which the House 
of Commons is sitting is now an 
hour of peril. The whole country 
must feel it. Nosensible man can 
now take up the jourrials of the 
day, without trembling at the con- 
stant probability of meeting, in 
some corner of the paper, in some 
midnight debate, or hastily drawn 
statute, the most deadly and de- 
structive principles, coiled up in 
some frivolous’ measures, unob- 
served, and unexposed before the 
‘public. No man can tell any lon- 
ger for how many days he may 
reckon on a single possession which 
he enjoys, whether of principle, of 
property, or right. Our legislation 
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is too rapid. We cannot keep pace 
with it, even in our thoughts. The 
House of Commons, in the ’' hands 
of the government, or rather the 
government in the hands of the 
House of Commons, is a lever which 
is now hourly in motion to tear up 
some foundation, or unsettle some 
mode of conduct, or pull down some 
established institution. The very 
ground beneath our feet is not safe. 
God knows where it is all to end.” 

The whole of what may be re- 
garded as reasoning, is nothing 
more than a tissue of the grossest 
misrepresentations, in which the 
fancy of the learned professor, wand 
in hand, clears every thing before 
it. 

But to give a specimen of the 
extremity to which such persons 
will carry their folly under an im- 
pulse of passion, we shall quote 
from this pamphlet the author’s 
description of the results of the bill 
now before parliament for admitting 
Dissenters to the Universities. He 
says :-— 

“The Bill itself has just been 
sent down; and I hasten, not to 
express—no language is sufficiently 
strong—to say something of the 
feeling with which it is received 
among us. Never in the constitu- 
tional annals of our history did any 
man contrive to amass, in one sheet 
of paper, so much ignorance, so 
much presumption, so much mock- 
ery of all that is sacred, so much 
insult to the feelings of a body, not 
yet despised in this country, and 
such a tyrannical annihilation of the 
rights and liberties of Englishmen. 

Its preamble, that academical 
education is expedient forall classes, 
we do not deny—but that all classes 
should be educated in one academy, 
we do deny. We say that itis most 
inexpedient, most mischievous, most 
unchristian. Our authority is some~- 
what higher than the opinion of Col. 
Williams, or Mr. Wood. 
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It proceeds then. with the most 
solémn mockery to enact an oath 
to be taken by. Roman Catholics, as 
if Roman Catholics were the per- 
sons whom the Church of England 
had to resist, and not Unitarians, by 
whom this persecution is organised. 
It is an oath of abstaining from any 
exercise of power to the detriment 
of the Established Religion. By 
whom is it imposed? By the assist- 
ance of a body of Roman Catholics, 
who have taken the same oath, and 
are now sanctioning and enforcing 
this attack upon the very citadel of 
the Church. It is really too much 
to accustom us to all this horrible 
profanation. Let the word oath be 
expunged from our dictionaries, that 
if. possible we may forget as Eng- 
lishmen the infamy with which it 
is connected. 


But the Bill proceeds :— 


It first abrogates virtually, the whole 
body of our University Statutes : 


It then annuls the power of internal 
government in all vital essential 
points : 


It then annihilates the whole mass of 
Collegiate Statutes with all their 
distinctwe provisions fur the main- 
tainance of the will of the founders : 


It then demands of us a most horrible 
violation of the most solemn and 
repeated oaths, public and pri- 
vate.” 


We shall soon, thank God, get 
rid of such nuisances as these, or at 
least we shall soon have them de- 
prived of their power of annoying 
the public. 
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The late Mr. Ackermann.— The 
late Rudolph Ackermann, Esq., was 
born at Schneeberg, in the kingdom 
of Saxony, in 1764, and bred to the 
trade of a coach builder. He came 
early in life to England, shortly 
before the commencement of the 
French revolution, and for some 
time pursued in London the occu- 
pation of a carriage draftsman, 
which led to an acquaintance with 
‘artists, and to his settlement in bu- 
siness as a print-seller in the Strand. 
Here, by indefatigable industry, 
intelligence, and enterprise, com- 
bined with inviolable honour and 
integrity in all his transactions, he 
created that flourishing establish- 
ment which has made his name, 
perhaps, more extensively known, 
both at home and abroad, than that 
of any other tradesman in the Brit- 
ish metropolis. To him the coun- 
try is certainly indebted for the ori- 


ginal introduction of the lithogra- 
phic art, to which he directed the 
public attention, notonly bya trans- 
lation of the work of Senefelder, 
its inventor, but also by the speci- 
mens which he produced from his 
own presses. He generated in this 
country a new class of elegant 
works, the Annuals, which in the 
last ten years have caused the cir- 
culation of a very large sum among 
those whose talents are required for 
their production. 
which he embarked in the prepara- 
tion of books, chiefly elementary, 
for the instruction and enlighten- 
ment of the. people of the Spanish 
American States, and in the forma 
tion of establishments in some of 
their principal cities, is well known. 
He died on the 30th of March. His 
remains were deposited on the 7th 
of April:in the burial ground of St. 
Clements. 
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